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%& 24 hours to make and install coils 
in 250 HP motor 


*% Rebuilt 250 HP slip ring motor in 
2% days 


%*%3 days to rebuild 125 HP motor in- 
cluding 200 miles of truck shipment 


jt HESE ARE ACTUAL JOBS turned out by 
Giles Armature and Electric Works, 
Marion, Illinois . . . the kind A-C Certified 
Service Shops are doing every day! 


When every hour costs money . . . when 
production is stopped... Allis-Chalmers 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1021A SO. 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ALLIS-CHALMER 


Certified Service on motors, transformers, 
pumps, etc., can get you rolling again, 
fast. Dependable for prompt service on 
routine work, too. 


Call Your A-C Office or Dealer, A-C 
Certified Service Shops are hand-picked, 
independent repair shops meeting rigid 
standards for equipment, trained person- 
nel and business reputation for square 
dealing. For the one nearest you, ask your 
Allis-Chalmers Dealer or District Office. 


Check with us for new motors too. Stock 
or quick delivery on many sizes, types. 


Texrope and Vari-Pitch are A 2594 
Allis-Chalmers trademarks, 
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Applied ... 
Serviced... 


by Allis-Chalmers Authorized Dealers, 


* Certified Service Shops and District 


Offices throughout the country. 


MOTORS — ¥; to 
25,000 HP and up. 
Matching Allis-Chal- 
mers Control, 


standard ond Vari- 
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Cut V-belt costs 20 to 50% with new 
B.F.Goodrich grommet V-belt 


Lasts longer, stands shock loads better, costs no more 


NEW patented construction- by 
As F.Goodrich puts all the cord 
material in a V-belt to work in the 
form of twin, endless, extra-flexible 
grommets — not cables — placed close 
to the driving faces of the belt (see 
left, above). No “lazy” cords in the 
interior to shirk their share of the 
load. Because grommets are endless 
they are more flexible, with no stiff 
section such as occurs in an ordinary 
cable, with spliced or overlapped ends. 

Why twin grommet construction? 
When an ordinary large-sized V-belt 
(tight, above) goes into the sheave its 
Sides are squeezed by the pulley, forc- 
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ing the center cords downward and out 
of the line of load-carrying stress. Belt 
men call this “dishing”, because the 
cord section becomes concave, like a 
dish. With twin grommet construction 
there are no center cords, no “dishing” 
—as the belt goes into the pulley the 
grommets remain on the job, close to 
the driving surfaces of the belt. 


Grommet belts take shock load 
better, last longer — Laboratory and 
field tests show that grommet belts have 
a higher safety factor, greater ability 
to withstand shock load, than ordinary 
V-belts. Reasons: no “lost” or “lazy” 
cords to shirk, greater flexibility, better 
gripping power. Grommet belts tested 


lasted from 20 to 50% longer than 
ordinary V-belts. Reasons: no cord 
overlaps (85% of ordinary V-belts 
fail in the overlapped section), no 
sawing cords, less heat. 

How to get genuine grommet V- 
belts — Twin grommet construction is 
an exclusive, patented B.F.Goodrich 
development — no other manufacturer 
can make grommet V-belts. Now avail- 
able in “D” and “E” sections. To be 
sure you get genuine grommet V-belts 
see your B. F. Goodrich distributor. The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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ud the Scenes... 


Fifty Years Ago In STEEL 


Under the heading of “Fires and 
Accidents”, January 26, 1899, we note 
that the engine in the bar mill at the 
Brown-Bonnell Iron Co.’s plant ran 
away last week and was _ badly 
wrecked. High water ran into the 
fly wheel pit, was caught up and 
thrown over the engine. The belt, 
being slippery, came off. Down 
in Pittsburgh, the Mackintosh-Hemp- 
hill Co. was building the largest uni- 
versal mill ever constructed, with 
rolls 30 inches in diameter. On the 
price front, common mill scrap was 
quoted at $8.50 per gross ton, pig 
iron at $10.50 and steel plate at 
$1.40. 


Puzzle Corner 


There have been so many requests 
for new puzzles that we are going 
to have to break down and shove in 
a few here and there. Here’s a nice 
difficult problem in geometry for a 














starter. All you know is that BE is 
2 inches, and the dotted line C® is 11 
inches. The problem is to discover 
the diameter of the circle. 


Dezolved Without a Trace 


We try to keep tabs on all the 
plants in the metalworking industry, 
via a flood of direct mail and a lot 
of field work. Queries about plants 
sometimes bring in queer answers, 


like the one from Indiana the other 
day which came back with the nota- 
tion, “This plant has been dezolved’’. 
That creates quite a picture of anni- 
hilation, doesn’t it? Businesses, of 
course, can be dissolved legally, but 
this is the first plant we have ever 
heard about which had that treat- 
ment. Wonder what solvent they 
used. And the spelling brings out 
the fact that no English word in 
common usage begins with “dez-”, 
which we throw in as an extra fact, 
no charge. 


On Not Handling Stuff 


The Materials Handling show in 
Philadelphia this month contained a 
lot of interesting exhibits and the at- 
tendance reflected the importance of 
that subject in today’s business at- 
mosphere. One of the best concrete 
examples of how good materials 
handling is able to reduce work loads 
and pay off is in this week's issue, 
telling how Westinghouse eliminated 
the enormous total of 661,000 pounds 
of manual handling per day by re- 
vamping its foundry. Quite a tale, 
too, and one which makes interesting 
reading. 


No More Dear 


The campaign to eliminate “dear” 
from the salutations of business let- 
ters seems to be making some head- 
way. Probably, like the revision of 
the calendar and the use of Esper- 
anto, it would be a good thing if you 
could only get everybody to do it. 
Standard Rate & Data Service, the 
directory which tells you all about 
the circulation and audience among 
other things about newspapers, mag- 
azines, radio, etc., is now on the band- 
wagon. Their stationery suggests, 
“Let’s drop ‘DEAR’ in Business Let- 
ters—and put the spirit of friendli- 
ness into the letter itself. Are you 
with us?” Instead of the conventional 
opening, they use a phrase, such as 
“We really appreciate, Mr. Blank .. .” 
which does seem like a sensible idea. 


(Editorial Index—page 17) 
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SHOULD WE SAVE PENNIES...0/ DOLLARS ? 
... Use an EP motor-generator 








INDUSTRIAL-TRUCK 
BATTERY-CHARGERS 


In 1910, The Electric Products Com- 
pany introduced the first Automatic 
Battery Charger. 


ASK FOR BULLETIN 203 





SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS T’S not the first cost that counts. . . it’s the price of the 
From stator frame to rotor wind- . ° P 
inns, IP Seetialionsion is sont equipment plus the cost of installation plus the ex- 
apne Lapa bag, eapra pense of operation and maintenance. Lower life-time 
ASK FOR BULLETIN 211 cost is the way to save DOLLARS. That’s why the E.P. 


Motcr-Generator has been selected to supply hundreds 
of thousands of direct-current amperes throughout the 
metal-working industry for electroplating, electroclean- 
ing, electrotinning, electrogalvanizing, electropolish- 
ing and anodizing. 

Designed specifically for electrolytic processes, the E.P. 
Motor-Generator reduces power bills because of its life- 
time efficiency of 75% or better; assures more amperes 
per dollar because it can safely handle heavy overloads; 
and requires no special protective equipment like ex- 





STANDBY BATTERY-CHARGERS 


Diverter-Pole Motor-Generators as- 


sure maximum battery life, full-auto- pensive forced-draft ventilating or high-cost vaults. 
matic operation and protect them- 
sulves agian: henuiel verinads, Thirty-four years of operating experience prove that 


ASK FOR BULLETIN 207 
INDUSTRIAy 
DYNAM 
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Gee *FCIAL MOTORS ayy Ra 
QUENCy HANG 
Nous ¢ 


THE ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


E.P. Motor-Generators give economies of operation 
unmatched by any other source of direct current. 








1720 CLARKSTONE ROAD CLEVELAND OHIO 
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“Pork Barrel” Steel 


In his “state of the union” message on Jan. 5, President Truman asked 
Congress “‘to authorize an immediate study of the adequacy of production facili- 
ties for materials in critically short supply, such as steel; and if found neces- 
sary, to authorize government loans for the expansion of production facilities 
to relieve such shortages, and to authorize the construction of such facilities 
directly if action by private industry fails to meet our needs.” 

This proposal startled the nation because it went farther than any previ- 
ous President had gone in openly advocating the entrance of the government 
into the steel industry. However, persons familiar with the actual situation 
in steel supply and demand were not too much concerned because they were 
confident that an honest study would result in findings favorable to a con- 
tinuation of steel expansion under private auspices. Also it was felt that Con- 
gress would be very cautious about committing the nation to the nationaliza- 
tion of steel. 

That such complacency may be unwise is indicated by current developments. 
Rep. Wright Patman of Texas has used the President’s proposal as a basis for 
suggesting a “Full Employment Bill of 1950” which would provide for $15 bil- 
lion to be lent by Reconstruction Finance Corp. to public or private agencies 
for industrial expansion. Almost simultaneously came an application from Lone 
Star Steel Co. for $65 million from RFC to finance projected steelworks and 
tubular goods mills at Lone Star, Tex. Representative Patman says the Lone 
Star project is only one of six needed in the Texas area. 

Thus in two short weeks, and before any study has been made, President 
Truman’s proposal has been expanded into a full-fledged campaign having sin- 
ister pork-barrel implications. 

As long ago as last September, former President Hoover told the National 
Press Club that while “we have not socialized industry, we have come close to 
socializing savings into the government.” The savings of the people are drawn 
in increasing volume into the federal treasury through taxes. If this continues, 
he warned, ‘‘we will come to the point where the only source of capital will 
be the government.” 

To make RFC money readily available for pork-barrel industrial expansion 
is tantamount to openly inviting the socialization of steel. 
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WITH HATS IN HAND: _ Since early for an explanation, the mill claims that under 


November cutbacks in some plants which use the present uncertainty as to future pricing 
steel in sizable quantities have aroused hope methods, with freight rates higher than ever 
among many steel consumers that the day when before and with a buyers’ market approaching, it 
supply will match demand may be nearer. To is good business for the mill to get into the good 
numerous good customers of the mills, this hope graces of important nearby prospective custom- 
—_ is turning out to be a mirage. ers as soon as possible. In adjusting the mill’s 
One reason is that some mills are withdraw- clientele to the new situation, it becomes neces- 
ing from areas in which they have sought busi- sary to sever relations with some valued cus- 
ness aggressively for decades. It is not uncom- tomers of long standing. So sorry! 
mon for a distant customer to be told that the However sincere as this explanation may be, 
mill no longer can serve him. When pressed it leaves the “valued customer” cold. His “his- 
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AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 











torical purchasing record” with other suppliers 
probably is limited. He may be in an area where 
under present idiotic conditions, no mill wants 
his business. 


To many customers this situation looks pretty 
serious. It is serious—right now. However, no 
supplier of anything, in his right mind and in a 
buyers’ market, ever turned down business when 
he needed it. No matter what pricing system 
prevails, when the going gets tough the mills 
will be around to prospective customers—near 
and far—with hats in hand, begging for orders. 

—p. 26 


NO TIME FOR LETDOWN: _Discus- 


sion at the 21st annual meeting of the Institute 
of Scrap Iron & Steel at Cincinnati last week 
reflected the unusual situation which exists in 
the scrap market today. While more scrap was 
collected in 1948 than in any year in history, 
supplies today are more plentiful than at any 
time since before the war, buyers are out of the 
market and prices are softer than at any time 
in two years, the prospect of producing 92 mil- 
lion tons of ingots in 1949 calls for a continued 
effort to get out every ton of scrap that can 
be obtained from any source. 


In short, it would be a calamity if the pres- 
ent easier situation in supply should lead to a 
pronounced or extended letdown in the collec- 
tion of scrap. —p. 30 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY: 4.- 


nouncement of the 1949 Chevrolet at the color- 
ful extravaganza at the Waldorf in New York 
last week brings to mind an effective exhibit 
which General Motors arranged in Washington 
a few weeks ago to dramatize the testimony of 
executive vice president M. E. Coyle before the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 


The exhibit consisted of a 1929 Buick and a 
1948 Chevrolet. The manufacturer’s list price 
was $1280 for the Chevrolet and $1320 for the 
Buick. But for the $1280 in 1948 the buyer 
received greater horsepower; higher maximum 
speed; much greater fuel economy; less curb 
weight; same number of cylinders; slightly 
longer wheel base; much more shoulder, hip, 
head and leg room; greater overall width and 
less height than he received in the more expen- 
sive 1929 Buick. ; 

Obviously the 1949 Chevrolet is an even bet- 
ter buy than the 1929 Buick. But we hear 


many small voices asking “When can we buy 
a postwar counterpart of the 1929 low-priced 


car?” —p. 39 
* 


AIR-ELECTRIC GAGING: _ Several 
months ago in this space it was said that the 
plant erected by Oldsmobile to build the new 
Kettering engine is almost as interesting and as 
noteworthy as the revolutionary engine itself. 

One reason why the plant is distinctive is be- 
cause it is equipped with new types of automatic 
gaging equipment. Cylinder blocks, heads, pis- 
tons, piston pins, connecting rods, crankshafts 
and camshafts, along with the proper matching 
of sets of components for assembly into an en- 
gine, are gaged accurately and automatically by 
several types of air-electric gaging devices. 

Unit gages operate against individual micro- 
switches, which actuate signal lights—red for 
undersize, green for oversize and blackout for 
within tolerance limits. The system illustrates 
the length to which automaticity can be car- 
ried when every detail of plant and equipment 
can be planned specifically for the production 
of a single product. —p. 56 


GOOD PLACE TO WORK: 4» u- 


sual modernization program has been completed 
at the East Springfield, Mass., gray iron foundry 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Heaters of the unit and curtain type are cap- 
able of maintaining a temperature of 60° F in- 
side the building with outside temperature at 0° 
and a 15 mile per hour wind. Dry dust col- 
lectors remove 2430 pounds of dust daily and 
wet dust collectors carry away dust in sludge 
form in the amount of 13850 pounds daily. Ven- 
tilators effect 8.4 complete changes of air in 
the foundry every hour. Mechanization, consist- 
ing chiefly of conveyors, has reduced the amount 
of material handled daily by the 75 employees 
from 1470 tons for the previous manual set-up 
to 294 tons for the mechanized arrangement. 

The entire cost of the modernization pro- 
gram, which was $1,250,000, was sold on the 
basis of improved working conditions. How- 
ever, there was another important advantage: 
the capacity of daily melt was increased from 
60,000 to 100,000 pounds. —p. 60 
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En sineering News, p. 53 


ACCENT ON SOCIAL GAINS— Falling consumer prices are taking much of 


the wind out of the sails of unions pressing for fourth-round wage increases 
(p. 28). This has led to a shifting in strategy of labor leaders who now are em- 
phasizing demands for pensions, retirement programs and social security bene- 
fits ahead of straight wage advances. The “fringe” demands of the past sev- 
eral years likely will become the central issues in 1949 bargaining discussions. 


U. S. LOANS FOR EXPANSION— Following President Truman’s proposal to 
encourage government participation in the expansion of industry, a bill to pro- 
vide $15 billion for RFC loans for new plants has been introduced in Congress 
(p. 25). Should such a huge sum be made available, on presumably easy 
terms, the way may be opened for sectional interests to seek industrial installa- 
tions for their areas. The Lone Star Steel Co., with the backing of Texas con- 
gressmen, is asking for $65 million to build open hearths and finishing mills 
near Daingerfield. 


SHIFTING MARKETS— A gradual move appears underway by steel producers 
to withdraw on a selective basis from markets in which they cannot remain 
competitive under more normal supply-demand conditions (p. 26), and to build 
up service in their natural market areas. This is causing hardship among some 
steel users who lose their mill source of supply at a time when it is difficult to 
get on the books of nearby producers. It is, however, a logical move on the 
part of the mills. Meanwhile, hearings on legislation to clarify existing con- 
fusion over pricing policies are underway in Washington (p. 27). 


MILITARY BUYING GUIDE— An index showing which military purchasing 


offices have been assigned responsibility for procurement of items covered by 
the armed services’ co-ordinated purchasing program appears in this issue (p. 
31). It will help simplify the problem of manufacturers wishing to sell to the 
armed services. 


NEW AUTO MODELS—Chrysler lines of 1949 lack the extreme body styling 
of other manufacturers, but feature many engineering improvements (p. 39). 
Provision is made to meet competition on a price basis by introduction of smaller 
models in two of its lines .. . . Chevrolet models have been launched with one 
of the greatest publicity barrages ever to accompany new models (p. 40). Gen- 
eral Motors first postwar auto show in New York is one of the largest ever 


staged. 


STEEL FATIGUE TESTS——Some surprises have been uncovered in the steel 
fatigue studies being conducted for the Office of Naval Research by the Uni- 


versity of Illinois (p. 32). The accepted S-N curve is questioned, among other 
disconcerting findings. 


FOREIGN— United Kingdom automobile production is increasing, and prom- 
ises (p.35) to pace the metalworking industries in 1949. Now the leading steel 
consumer, the automotive industry is expanding in the production of tractors 
and other farm implements. Western Germany expects to double production 
of the Volkswagen this year (p. 35) and attainment of the goal may depend on 
what is done with German industrial plant. A report on the latter problem has 
been submitted to the State Department by the Humphrey committee (p. 29). 
Italy and Portugal are undertaking power building programs (p. 36). 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY— Steel exports dropped a third during the 


first 11 months of 1948 from the comparable 1947 period (p. 36) . . . Central 
Iron & Steel Co. has doubled its plate finishing capacity and substantially in- 
creased ingot capacity under a $2 million expansion program (p. 42) . . . First 


two parts of the new renegotiation rules have been drafted (p. 34) by the Na- 
tional Military Establishment . . . McClouth Steel Co. has poured its first steel 


at its new Trenton, Mich., plant (p. 27). 


Market Summary, p. 93 
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STEEL ALLOCATIONS 


and 
What We Are Doing About Them 


As you know, the Steel Products Advisory 
Committee recently agreed to a six month 
extension of voluntary allocations of steel 
for most industries already included in the 
allocation program—and the President has 
now asked for authority to establish prior- 
ities and allocations for key materials in 
short supply. On the face of it, this action 
and stepping up of steel requirements for 
defense and the Marshall Plan point toward 
a continuation of peak demand for steel. 

But remember that steel distributors in 
general and Ryerson in particular will al- 
ways be in there battling to make avail- 


able to you the largest possible tonnage. 


Last year Ryerson was able to serve over 
50,000 manufacturers, builders, and util- 
ities. This year we expect to serve many 
thousands more. 

Since it’s our job to provide steel from 
stock, we never consider that we are doing 
you a favor when we take an order. In- 
stead, we count ourselves fortunate to be 
able to supply what steel we can, to help 
keep the wheels of industry turning. 

We may not always have exactly what 
you ask for, but our experienced steel men 
can usually suggest a practical alternate. 
So we urge you to get in touch with us 


whenever you need steel. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadel- 


phia, Buffalo, New York, Boston, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


RYERSON STEEL 


Large Stocks of Carbon, Alloy and Stainless Stee! for Prompt Shipment 
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Easier U.S. Loans for Expansion? 


Proposal to liberalize Reconstruction Finance Corp. grants 
for building new plants seen encouraging sectional in- 
terests to seek federal assistance 


WILL President Truman’s proposal 
for government financing of steel and 
other industrial expansion be effected 
through liberalized Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. loans? Will such a pol- 
icy invite pork-barrel maneuvering 
among congressmen to obtain new 
industrial establishments for their 
districts? Will the greater federal 
funds thus made available for ex- 
pansion tend toward socialization of 
industry ? 

These are some of the questions 
being asked as the new Truman 
administration gets underway. 

Implementing the Chief Executive's 
State of the Union proposal for U. S. 
financing of industrial expansion 
comes Rep. Wright Patman (Dem., 
Tex.) with a “Full Employment Bill 
of 1950,” providing $15 billion for 
the RFC to lend to public or private 
agencies for use in industrial ex- 
pansion. 

Lone Star Asks Loan—From Rep- 
resentative Patman’s home § state 
comes an application from the Lone 
Star Steel Co. asking an RFC loan 
of $65 million to finance a projected 
steel mill, including several open 
hearths and tubular goods mills, at 
Lone Star, Tex. 


Texas members of Congress, head- 
ed by Representative Patman, are 
prepared to back the application to 
the limit. They contend that the prod- 
uct of the projected plant, oil coun- 
try tubular goods, is in critically 
short supply in northeastern Texas 
and is urgently needed to promote 
petroleum development and produc- 
tion in the Texas area. 

Other loan applications may be 
forthcoming from Texas for Repre- 
sentative Patman says the proposed 
Lone Star plant is only one of six 
needed in that section. 

Pork-Barrel Financing? — While 
use of RFC loans by industry for 
new plant construction is not new, 
industry observers are wondering 
whether the new lending powers pro- 
posed for the RFC, and the_ huge 
funds proposed to be made available, 
will be the means by which the gov- 
ernment-sponsored expansion  pro- 
gram, long advocated by labor unions 


and left wingers in the administra- 
tion, is to be attempted. They point 
out such a scheme might encourage 
political and geographical groups to 
dip into the pork barrel to obtain 
funds to build industrial plants in 
their areas, regardless of the econo- 
nomics involved. They recall the rush 
of groups for “their share’ of federal 
funds for PWA projects during the 
1930s. 


Asks $15 Billion for RFC Loans 


STIMULATION of industrial activ- 
ity in under-industrialized areas of 
the country is one of the main pur- 
poses of the Full Employment Bill 
of 1950 introduced by Rep. Wright 
Patman (Dem., Tex.) and Sen. John 
J. Sparkman (Dem., Ala.) and James 
E. Murray (Dem., Mont.). Under 
the bill the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. would be empowered to lend up 
to $15 billion to private or public 


War-built blast 
furnace of the 
Lone Star Steel 
Co. near Dainger- 
field, Tex., may 
become the nu- 
cleus of a new 
steel plant if the 
company’s appli- 
cation for a $65 
million loan is 
granted by the 
Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. 
Photo shows 
three stoves at 
left and the stack 
at right 
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agencies for industrial expansion. 
The states and such agencies as the 
TVA could get money to build and 
operate plants if private industry 
failed to undertake desired expan- 
sion. The decisions would be made 
by seven $25,000-a-year RFC direc- 
tors assisted by a citizens’ advisory 
board. 

Another purpose of the bill is to 
give the government another weapon 
to fight cyclical depression and un- 
employment. A number of congress- 
men have termed the bill “socialis- 
tic,” and contend it would place in 
the hands of politicians great pow- 
ers to determine the lines of future 
industrial growth in the U. S. 


Lone Star Plans Steel Plant 


LONE STAR Steel Co., which oper- 
ates a 1200-ton blast furnace and 
oven coke plant at Lone Star, Tex., 
near Daingerfield, applied last week 
for a $65 million loan with which to 
expand its plant facilities to include 
several open hearth furnaces and 
steel finishing mills. 


Present plans call for production 
initially of finished oil country goods, 
but designs provide for further ex- 
pansion and diversification of finished 
steel products. 
estimate 


Lone Star officials 


it would take from 18 








months to two years to complete the 
additional facilities. When completed, 
total employment would be around 
2600, compared to the present labor 
force of 1100. 


Replacement of the present plant 
facilities including ore and coal mines 
has been estimated by outside engi- 
neers at $54 million. With the ad- 
ditional facilities included in the ap- 
plication to RFC the value of Lone 
Star’s facilities would be increased 
to approximately $125 million. The 
present facilities were constructed 
by Lone Star as agent for Defense 
Plant Corp. and were completed in 
1944. 

Surveys were made recently for 
Lone Star to measure the company’s 
market possibilities for products used 
in oil fields, pipelines and refineries. 
According to these surveys the com- 
pany’s natural market area includes 
Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Arkansas and Louisiana. Within 
this area, according to the survey, 
are 70 per cent of the nation’s crude 
oil production; 75 per cent of the na- 
tion’s proved oil reserves; and 88 per 
cent of its proved natural gas re- 
Present major centers for 
production of oil country goods are 
in the Pittsburgh and Great Lakes 
regions. 


GM Sees 6,000,000 Cars in'49 


GENERAL Motors Corp. fabricated 
into finished products 3,160,000 tons 
of finished steel in 1948, including its 
share in building 5,535,000 cars and 
trucks produced by United States 
and Canada. And enough steel is ex- 
pected to be available for production 


serves. 


of more than 6,000,000 units this . 


year. 

Declaring there is no substitute 
for steel, definitely tied up with de- 
velopment and use of mechanical 
power, C. E. Wilson, GM president, 
at New York last week, said this 
3,160,000 tons was but 3 per cent 
above tonnage General Motors used 
during its previous peak model year 
1940-41. 

Although the steel industry pro- 
duced much more tonnage last year 
than during the 1940-41 period, GM 
did not receive same percentage of 
total steel melted and rolled. 


Elect Material Handling Officers 


ELECTED to head the Material Han- 
dling Institute Inc., Pittsburgh, in 
1949 were the following national of- 
ficers: President, J. H. W. Conklin, 
Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich.; first vice president, J. G. Buc- 
uss, Acme Steel Co., Chicago; and 
second vice president, J. P. Lawrence, 
American MonoRail Co., Cleveland. 
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Mills Making Selective Withdrawals 


More steel buyers complain of supply pinches as producers 
retreat to market areas in which they can be competitive 


under more normal conditions 


APPROACH of a balance in demand 
and supply of steel is turning out 
to be only a mirage for many steel 
customers. 

After experiencing three years of 
inability to obtain all the steel they 
needed, they have since early No- 
vember seen signs indicating supply 
and demand may be more nearly in 
line with one another, perhaps by 
mid-1949. 


While this might suggest steel com- 
panies soon would be looking for 
nusiness, some steel consumers are 
finding their business is no longer 
wanted by their mill suppliers. Con- 
sumers were not surprised at this 
attitude while mills were on the mul- 
tiple basing point pricing system and 
absorbing freight charges, for rising 
railroad freight rates made absorp- 
tion increasingly costly. However, 
with consumers now paying the 
freight under the mill pricing policy 
adopted in 1948, they are finding it 
hard to understand why in numerous 
instances they are being cut off by 
their mill suppliers. 


Favor Local Customers—-Steel com- 
pany officials give this explanation: 
“When you can get steel from any 
mill you will buy it from the nearest 
one. In preparation for the future 
we must now try to provide steel to 
and build good relations with con- 
sumers nearest our mills.” 

However, this transition is leaving 
some consumers with little or no 
sources of supply. Theoretically; it 
would seem that business dropped 
by one mill vrould be picked up by 
another which too had withdrawn 
from some customers or territories. 
Actually, it doesn’t work out so pre- 
cisely, at least not immediately, and 
meanwhile some consumers are des- 
perate for steel. They challenge as- 
sertions that current market read- 
justments, particularly those of one 
producer, are building for the future. 
In short, the policy is shortsighted, 
say the consumers. But maybe it 
isn’t shortsighted, particularly in view 
of the rise in freight rates; maybe it 
is two-way protection, say other ob- 
servers. It’s an advantage to mills 
to have csutomers nearby whether 
the customers are paying the freight 
under the present mill pricing sys- 
tem or whether the mills would again 
absorb freight in event there is a 
return to the multiple basing point 
practice. 


Freight More Important— Extent 
to which freight rates on steel have 
become a determining market factor 
can be visualized from the accom- 
panying table comparing 1938 and 
1949, in cents per hundred pounds. 


To Detroit To New York 
Jan, 11, Jan. 11, 

From 1949 1938 1949 + =1938 
Pittsburgh ...... 48.76 29 59.36 36 
Youngstown ..... 41.34 25 64.66 39 
Cleveland ....... 36.04 22 67,84 41 
MIE es Wik a waco 42.40 26 56.18 34 
Chicago ......... 46.64 28 82.68 78 
Middletown . 41.34 25 75.26 71 
Harrisburg ..... 67.84 64 38.16 23 
Bethlehem ...... 68.90 65 27.56 17 


Sparrows Point .. 68.90 65 40.28 24 
Selective Withdrawals — Bringing 
new attention to this market read- 
justment is the current move of one 
steel producer to sever business re- 
lations with certain consumers in an 
area where it had been thought the 
producer would remain competitive. 
The company declares it is not with- 
drawing from the area. However, it 
is known the producer is easing away 
from a number of consumers. It ap- 
parently is making a selective with- 
drawal; that is, it is keeping only 
the business that would appear to be 
the most lucrative in the future. 
That is the pattern most with- 
drawals are taking. A mill will con- 
tinue to sell only where it is com- 
petitive. Thus, a producer may sell 
plate but not sheet in one area where- 
as in another area it may not sell 
either but will continue to supply 
structurals and bolts and nuts. 
One consumer related that the pro- 


ducer from which he has obtained all — 


of his steel since 1941 has told him 
he can have no more plates what- 
soever, and no sheets in the first 
quarter of 1949. However, the pro- 
ducer did promise to let him have 
some waster sheets. Thus far, none 
has arrived. With no historical pur- 
chasing record with other producers, 
this consumer is able to get only 4 
small tonnage of wasters from an- 
other mill where he has a “couple 
of friends.” This consumer's only 
other steel sources are warehouses 
and the gray market. He reckons he 
may be able to “get by” only be- 
cause his company’s current  busi- 
ness requires less steel and because 
its customers in some instances can 
furnish the needed material. 

Because of this selective withdraw- 
al another consumer revealed it is 
dangerously near closing down. 

One large steel producer which be- 
gan, withdrawing from distant sales 
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areas when it still absorbed freight 
under the old multiple basing point 
pricing system is now reducing its 
sales and office forces in those areas. 


Start Pricing Bill Hearings 


CONGRESSIONAL committee hear- 
ings on the Johnson bill to clarify 
the status of delivered pricing prac- 
tices are scheduled to begin Jan. 
24. 

The bill, introduced by Sen. Ed- 
win C. Johnson (Dem., Colo.), chair- 
man of the Senate Trade Policies 
subcommittee, would amend both the 
Federal Trade Commission Act and 
the Clayton Act to permit sellers to 
use pricing policies that would give 
them access to distant markets, and 
to promote competition. 

Introduction of the bill is an out- 
growth of extensive hearings in re- 
cent months by the Senate Trade 
Policies Committee, headed until the 
first of the year by Sen. Homer E. 
Capehart (Rep., Ind.), and commonly 
referred to as the Capehart commit- 
tee. Demand for such a bill arose 
in industry after the U. S. Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Cement case 
last year created confusion over pric- 
ing practices. 

A boost to the Johnson bill was 
given last week by a report of the 
46-man advisory council of the Sen- 
ate Trade Policies Committee. The 
report declared a producer’s right to 
absorb or equalize freight charges to 
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New chairman of the 
Senate Trade Policies 
subcommittee, which is 
studying means of clar- 
ifying the confusion 
over pricing policies, is 
Sen. Edwin C. Johnson 
(Dem., Colo.). Senator 
Johnson has proposed 
a bill amending the 
Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act and the 
Clayton Act to permit 
sellers to have access 
to distant markets and 
to absorb freight to 
meet competition. 
Hearings on the meas- 
ure are underway in 
Washington before the 
committee. Informed 
observers believe the 
issue may be kept on a 
nonpartisan basis, a be- 
lief supported by Sena- 
tor Johnson’s state- 
ments and actions to 
date 


meet competition must be made 
clear, and advocated clarification of 
what constitutes collusion, conspiracy 
or agreement in restraint of trade 
when applied to pricing policies. 

Current hearings are designed to 
iron out the rough spots in the bill 
as drafted. Witnesses will include 
FTC representatives and other in- 
terested parties. 


Urges Court Scrutiny of FTC 


CLOSER SCRUTINY of the Federal 
Trade Commission by the courts is 
recommended by one of the com- 
mission’s members, Lowell B. Mason, 
in a minority report for 1948 to Con- 
gress. 

This would be accomplished by 
congressional action to broaden the 
scope of appellate court review of 
commission orders. “Without alter- 
ing the commission’s normal proce- 
dure, such an act would silence 
many of the criticisms now leveled 
at commission action and would in- 
crease public acceptance of its or- 
ders,” Commissioner Mason asserts. 

His other recommendations to 
Congress include proposals to: (1) 
Specifically forbid the commission to 
issue an order based on a finding of 
“reasonable possibility” of injury to 
competition; (2) limit commission 
proceedings against “knowing or 
conscious parallel action’”’ on pricing 
to cases involving conspiracy; (3) 
determine whether a seller should 


legally be permitted to absorb freight 
systematically to meet competitors’ 
prices; (4) consider effect of court 
approval of the commission’s decision 
in the Morton Salt case which, ac- 
cording to Commissioner Mason, “for 
all practical purposes eliminates the 
right to give quantity discounts ex- 
cept in so-called trading items where 
the purchase price fluctuates in each 
transaction”; and (5) give trade 
practice conference procedure a 
statutory foundation more specific 
than the implied authority of the 
FTC Act. 


Begins Cold Strip Operations 


ACME Steel Co. has placed in opera- 
tion at its Riverdale, Ill., plant the 
new cold strip mill which has been 
under construction since November, 
1946. The unit, purchased from 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, is a 14 x 33 x 22 inch, 
5-stand 4-high mill, and adds 120,000 
tons annually to Acme’s cold strip 
capacity. Housed in a new building 
140 x 400 it, it represents an invest- 
ment of $2.5 million. The mill oper- 
ates at speeds up to 3000 fpm, hand- 
ling 8000 1b coils and rolling widths 
up to 18144 inches and gages 0.006 
to 0.02 inches. 


McLouth’s New Furnace Pouring 


FIRST heat of carbon steel was 
poured from No. 1 electric furnace 
at the New Trenton, Mich., plant 
of McLouth Steel Corp. on Jan. 10, 
a little over four months after con- 
struction was started. Piles were 
driven Aug. 31, first concrete poured 
Sept. 24, and the first steelwork 
erected Oct. 8. The 60-ton furnace 
is one of two purchased by McLouth 
from the WAA, and was once located 
in the Indiana Harbor, Ind., plant 
of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

Ingots are 23x24x72 inches in size, 
weighing about 10 tons. Until the 
installation of a blooming mill, 
scheduled for May, ingots are being 
sold, the first going to General Mo- 
tors, with Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
breaking them down to slabs and 
then to sheet and strip. 

The McLouth plant is located on a 
210-acre site at Trenton, with 1 mile 
of frontage on the Detroit river. 
Investment of $18.5 million is being 
made in facilities, which eventually 
will include three more 60-ton elec- 
tric furnaces, blooming mill and a 
hot strip reversing mill, the latter 
scheduled for installation in Juiy. 
No. 2 electric furnace will start meit- 
ing Jan. 27, and two new units are 
on order for early delivery. Full ca- 
pacity will be 30,000 tons per month. 
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“Fringe” Demands Move to Center 


Labor unions to shift emphasis to pensions and other social 
benefits. Straight pay increase demands take second place, 
as falling prices weaken labor’s arguments 


ORGANIZED labor is beginning to 
recognize that continuing declines in 
cost-of-living items are weakening the 
unions’ campaign for fourth round 
wage increases. 

Increasingly, attention is being 
shifted from talk about rate increases 
and focussed on pension and welfare 
demands. What have been “fringe” 
demands since 1943 are likely to be- 
come the central demands of 1949. 

From August to Nov. 15, the con- 
sumers’ price index dropped 2.3 
points. Substantial declines in com- 
ponents of the index have occurred 
since November and will show up in 
later index figures when they are 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Some observers expect the 
cost-of-living decline to be large 
enough to require a downward ad- 
justment in wages which are hitched 
to the index. 

The General Motors contract, for 
example, provides for a quarterly ad- 
justment with wages being raised or 
lowered 1 cent an hour for each 1.14 
point rise or fall in the consumers’ 
price index. Downward revision of 
GM wages would strike a powerful 
blow at fourth round pay increase 
demands of other unions. 

Reuther Emphasizes Welfare—This 
has been recognized by Walter Reu- 
ther, president of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, who has told his 


unions to ask for “an adequate pen- 
sion and retirement program” and 
a comprehensive social security plan 
from Ford, Chrysler and other com- 
panies. Wage increases to raise pur- 
chasing power to the 1946 level also 
will be asked, but such demands ap- 
parently will take second place to the 
social security demands. 

Sanctioned by Parent Union—The 
shift in emphasis toward social bene- 
fits is in line with a CIO convention 
resolution adopted last November at 
Portland, Oreg., when the union 
urged its affiliates to embark im- 
mediately on a vigorous campaign 
to obtain pension, health and welfare 
benefits through collective bargain- 
ing. The union also resolved to call 
for “continually increasing wage lev- 
els’”’ and no top union leader yet has 
gone so far as to say the security 
demands will be a full substitute for 
wage increases. 

However, it is possible that the 
straight pay demands may be washed 
out across the bargaining table, pro- 
vided the cost of living continues to 
fall, and provided that the social se- 
curity demands can be made a sub- 
ject for collective bargaining. 

Steelworkers’ Program—The United 
Steelworkers demands will include a 
program covering life insurance, hos- 
pitalization, cash sickness payments 
and other medical benefits. These de- 





Shown leaving the White House after a conference with President 

Truman are these top leaders of the CIO. Left to right: Arthur Gold- 

berg, CIO and United Steelworkers general counsel; James B. Carey, 

CIO secretary-treasurer; Philip Murray, CIO and USA president; 

Jacob Potofsky, Amalgamated Clothing Workers president; Emil Rieve, 
United Textile Workers president. NEA photo 
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mands reached the serious discussion 
stage during negotiations last year 
and union leaders believe they have 
a good chance to win some conces- 
sions this summer. 

UAW Program—Specifically, the 
auto workers’ program, as outlined 
by Reuther, calls for: (1) Pension 
and retirement program; (2) compre- 
hensive social security, including 
health, hospitalization, medical, sur- 
gical, disability and life insurance 
provisions; and (3) a wage increase 
to restore buying power of wages 
to the level of June, 1946. Earlier, 
Reuther had estimated this to require 
a 15-cent hourly increase. 

Some contracts of the UAW pro- 
vide that wages are to be the only 
subject for discussion this year. In 
this case, the UAW president advised 
the locals to ask that social security 
demands be made a bargaining sub- 
ject and if employers refused, then 
to make wage demands large enough 
to cover the cost of such welfare de- 
mands. 

When Negotiations Start — Bar- 
gaining in the major industries will 
get underway in May and June. AI- 
though some contracts expire before 
then, no clear pattern can be ex- 
pected before one of the major auto, 
steel or electrical companies sign. 

In the automotive field, Chrysler 
and Ford contracts expire June 15, 
GM runs through to 1950. 

The Westinghouse contract with 
the CIO electrical workers expires 
Mar. 31. General Electric’s contract 
runs to 1950 but provides for a re- 
opening before that time. 

Contract between United States 
Steel and the United Steelworkers 
provides for reopening in July. 

John L. Lewis’ contract runs to 


July 1 but may be reopened on 30’ 


days’ notice. 


New Pension Plan at Weirton 


PENSION plan covering 12,500 pro- 
duction and salaried workers and pro- 
viding a minimum retirement income 
of $100 a month for all participating 
employees has been negotiated by 
Weirton Steel Co. and the Weirton 
Independent Union. 

Under the program, each qualified 
employee will receive a monthly check 
which, added to his social security 
pension and his annuity payment from 
the National Steel retirement annuity 
plan, will bring his total income from 
all three sources up to $100 a month. 

Employees who meet eligibility re- 
quirements but do not participate in 
the retirement annuity plan will als: 
receive benefits, but their payments 
may be less than $100 a month. Mem- 
bership in the annuity plan is volun- 
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tary and open to all employees 30 
years of age with 5 years of credited 
service. The plan calls for regular 
monthly contributions by both em- 
ployee and the company under a group 
annuity contract underwritten by an 
jnsurance company. 


Honeymoon Nearing End? 


HEAVY-HANDED tactics by labor 
union leaders are arousing resentment 
among some of the pro-labor mem- 
bers of the 81st Congress. Sen. El- 
bert E. Thomas (Dem., Utah), chair- 
man of the Senate Labor & Public 
Welfare Committee, has become im- 
patient over union demands that ac- 
tion on labor legislation be confined 
to repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and re-enactment of the Wagner 
Act, with revisions to the latter mea- 
sure to be considered later. Senator 
Thomas has taken a firm stand that 
any bill brought before the Congress 
will be subject to the usual revisions 
and amendments and will not be rail- 
roaded through at the behest of the 
union leaders. 

Friends of labor in Congress say 
that labor leaders are going to lose 
ground if they do not show more 
tact, For example, the CIO is get- 
ting out a “Handbook for Congress- 
men” so that no “congressman will 
have the excuse that he didn’t know 
what the unions wanted” when he 
votes on legislation. 

Resentment flared when a 45-man 
group from the United Electrical 
Workers-CIO descended on Wash- 
ington and conducted a door-to-door 
campaign in the House and Senate 
office buildings for immediate repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act and a full 
return to the Wagner Act. 


Steel Payroll Sets New Mark 


TOTAL payroll of the iron and steel 
industry in the first 11 months of 
1948 exceeded tthe record payroll for 
all of 1947 by more than $40 million, 
according to the American Iron & 
Steel Institute. 

Employment, which dipped slightly 
after August’s high, set a new post- 
war record of 646,200 in November, 
topping the previous peak by 1700 
employees and exceeding the level of 
November, 1947, by 22,700. 

Another new high was set in the 
earnings of hourly, piecework and 
tonnage workers which averaged 
$1.721 per hour, compared with 
$1.699 in October and $1.587 in No- 
vember, 1947. These workers’ aver- 
age work week was 39.8 hours in 
November, slightly above October's 
average of 39.5 hours. 
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Dismantlings Row 


In Western Germany passed by 
ECA to Secretary of State Ache- 
son for diplomatic negotiations 


THE OLD dispute over German dis- 
mantlings, between the United States 
on one side and Britain and France 
on the other, has been handed to 
the new Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson, following completion of a 
report by Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration’s Industrial Advisory 
Committee on dismantlings in the 
Reich. 


Although the committee report has 
not been made public, its recommen- 
dations are believed to call for a 
boost in German steel and metal- 
working production as an aid to the 
European Recovery Program. ECA 
Administrator Paul G. Hoffman is re- 
quired by law to request the Secre- 
tary of State to obtain the agreement 
of those countries concerned if cessa- 
tion of German dismantlings will 
“effectively serve the purposes” of 
ERP. One estimate is that Germany 
could easily produce 13 million tons 
of steel a year, instead of the 10.7 
million tons to which the Ruhr is 
now limited, if dismantlings were 
stopped. 

Last September Mr. Hoffman ap- 
pointed a committee to study the 
matter and named George M. Hum- 
phrey, president of M. A. Hanna Co., 
as its chairman. At that time Britain 


and France agreed to curtail their 
dismantlings, but balked when the 
Humphrey committee recommended 
keeping 167 plants intact in West- 
ern Germany. France wanted only 
120 left standing, while Britain 
agreed to leave 140. The final report 
of the Humphrey committee, it is be- 
lieved, attempts to reach some com- 
promise. 


Machine Tool Inquiries Up 


RECENT upswing in inquiries for 
new machine tools received by Chi- 
cago builders has revived the hope 
for greater sales volume as the year 
progresses. An encouraging factor is 
that new appropriations in many 
companies allow for some tool pur- 
chases over and above replacements. 

New England builders report that 
the Navy is buying machine tools in 
slightly better volume, inquiring for 
15 to 20 machines weekly of late. 
Builders of special machinery for the 
metalworking industries who have 
had heavier backlogs than the aver- 
age machine tool shop are beginning 
to reduce them. One builder in Con- 
necticut with a 2-year backlog just 
six months ago now has forward 
orders for about one year and is tak- 
ing selective foreign orders. Water- 
bury-Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., has been awarded 
a contract for a cold strip reversing 
mill for the Navy laboratory, White 
Oak, Md. 














SHOP DEMONSTRATION: Workers making carbide burs at Pratt & 
Whitney shops in West Hartford, Conn., gave up a major portion of 
their noon hour (at their own request) to watch P&W field engineers put 
on a carbide burring show, demonstrating performance on hardened 
steel, stainless and other tough materials. Many tried the burs for them- 
selves, gained a new appreciation of their handiwork 
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Expect Heavy Scrap Consumption 


Active steelmaking operations assure no diminution in over- 


all demand despite easing of pressure on market, delegates 


to Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel convention report 


LAST year the steel mills and found- 
ries of the nation consumed more 
than 29 million gross tons of pur- 
chased scrap in producing 88,500,000 
tons of steel ingots and 13,500,000 
tons of castings. That was a lot of 


scrap, in fact, more than was ever: 


before collected in any one year in 
history. 

This year, consumption may be 
even larger if predictions of a 92 
million ton steel production year come 
true. Consequently, despite recent 
easing of pressure for supplies with 
resulting downturn in prices, efforts 
must be continued to draw out every 
pound of metal possible if steel op- 
erations are to be supported at the 
high level of the past several months. 

That was the view expressed by 
several speakers addressing the 21st 
annual convention of the Institute 
of Scrap Iron & Steel at Cincinnati 
last week, and it seemed to reflect 
general sentiment among the 12060 
scrap dealers and brokers attending 
the meeting, held at a time when 
the scrap market is having the worst 
case of jitters in almost two years. 

Scrap is in admittedly better sup- 
ply today than it has been in years, 
but long-term supply prospects still 
are cause for concern. 

Feature of the 2-day convention 
was the banquet address by Vice 
President-Elect Alben W. Barkley, 
who flew from Washington, and who 
called upon businessmen to co-op- 
erate in every possible way with 
the government. Business and poli- 
tics are partners, he said, and they 
are inseparably connected. 

Discuss Problems—-Emphacis at 
the scrap convention business ses- 
sions was on ways and means for 
helping the dealers handle the prob- 
lems which loom ahead in their in- 
dustry in 1949. The scrap industry 
today is a billion dollar industry and 
its problems have mounted in step 
with its growth. Yard safety, mech- 
anization of the industry and trade 
ethics were explored by _ several 
speakers. However, while current 
market conditions were not discussed 
formally, there was no question that 
the present disturbed situation. was 
a matter of grave concern to all 
those attending the meeting. 

The recent price break is attributed 
by most authorities to a combination 
of factors. General business uncer- 
tainty since late last *year has con- 
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tributed a dampening influence on 
trade sentiment. At the same time 
moderate winter weather has aided 
abnormally heavy collections for the 
season, and has facilitated yard prep- 
aration and handling. Shipments 
have not been hampered to any par- 
ticular extent. As a result mill in- 
ventories today are the largest in 
years, some steelmakers reputedly 
holding 60 days’ supplies at capacity 
operations. This improved supply po- 
sition of the mills has enabled them 
to be more selective in accepting 
shipments than has been the case 
in years, and rejections, consequently, 
have been numerous. 

Supplies Can Melt Away-—It was 
emphasized at the convention, how- 
ever, that the present comfortable 
supply position of the mills is tem- 
porary; that they cannot hold out 
of the market indefinitely if the pres- 
ent high steel operating rate is to 
be maintained. Under pressure of 
100 per cent capacity operations pres- 
ent mill inventories will quickly melt 
away. Consequently, it is not felt 
the bottom is about ready to fall out 
of the scrap market, certainly not 
on the steelmaking grades. With re- 
spect to foundry grades, the scrap 
men are less optimistic since the 
sharp price decline on cast grades 
follows upon a definite slowing down 
in foundry operations. Such is not 
the case with steel production. 

Commenting on the situation, Ed- 
win C. Barringer, executive vice 
president of the institute, said that 
consumers have a degree of respon- 
sibility for insuring the most efficient 
operation of the scrap industry, point- 
ing out that at the first sign of com- 
fort in supplies and inventories, it 
is not a wise policy, in the long run, 
for buyers to withdraw from the 
market, discourage collections, and 
dry up the sources which have made 
their comfortable supply position 
possible. 

Such tactics, he said, only play 
into the hands of forces which would 
control the steel industry and take 
a long step toward nationalization 
of industry. 

One of the outstanding contribu- 
tions to the convention was an ad- 
dress by Leo F. Reinartz, general 
manager, Middletown Division, Armco 
Steel Corp., in which he presented 
a steel man’s view of the scrap iron 
problem. Pointing out that 1949 steel 


production may top 92 million tons, 
he said about 1,500,000 tons of the 
increased tonnage may come from 
new electric furnace installations, 
which use only scrap in charges. This 
means greater call upon the scrap 
industry, and it comes at a time 
when it appears plant scrap produc- 
tion in the steel mills is near its 
peak. Consequently, the burden of 
providing 2 million to 3 million more 
tons of scrap in 1949 will fall on 
the shoulders of the scrap trade. 

Explains Rejects—Explaining why 
the steel mills reject many cars of 
scrap shipped to them these days, 
Mr. Reinartz said mechanical prepa- 
ration and metallurgical difficulties 
are involved. The mechanical prob- 
lems, connected with the proper size 
and weight of scrap iron, usually 
mean slow charging and loss in pro- 
duction. The metallurgical problems 
are more serious, he said, because 
in addition to losing furnace time, 
the steel, after it is poured into in- 
gots, may be of no, or at best, of 
limited commercial value. Some of 
the deleterious substances that come 
to the mills as scrap iron, especially 
in No. 2 bundles, include: Rubber; 
iron oxide or scale; ashes; tin; cop- 
per; nickel and molybdenum; anti- 
mony; lead; zinc from galvanized 
sheets; cast iron; boiler tubes and 
boiler plate; enamel iron. 

Taking a look ahead in steel, Mr. 
Reinartz believes that large electric 
melting furnaces are here to stay as 
ingot producers, but as peak demand 
drops off, uneconomical melting and 
refining of commodity ingot steel in 
small electric furnaces will be dis- 
continued. Large electric melting 
furnaces produce ingots of high qual- 
ity with considerably higher yield 
than in open hearth furnaces, he said. 
High production rates and reasonable 


costs can be obtained if sufficient 


electric power is available. 

Following the closing business ses- 
sion Jan. 17, the following officers 
for 1949 were elected: President, 
Edward L. Solomon, Max Solomon 
Co., Pittsburgh; 1st vice president, 
Stanley M. Kaplan, M. S. Kaplan Co., 
Chicago; 2nd vice president, Clar- 
ence C. Cohen, I. J. Cohen & Co., 
Kansas City, Kans.; secretary, Ralph 
Ablon, Luria Bros. & Co. Inc., New 
York; and treasurer, Samuel G. Key- 
well, the Samuel G. Keywell Co., 
Detroit. 


Scrap Imports from Germany Rise 


IMPORTS of ferrous scrap from Ger- 
many totaled 351,000 tons during the 
last six months of 1948. First half 
receipts amounted to 4000 tons, mak- 
ing a yearly total of 355,000 tons. 
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is shown below. 


to the item you have for sale. 





PURCHASING OFFICES 


oH ARMY 


Chicago Procurement Office, 
ee of Engineers, 
226 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 6, 

A-2, Atlanta Lumber Branch Office, 
Corps of Engineers, 

P. O. Box 1889, Atlanta 1, Ga. 

A-3, Portland Lumber Branch. Office, 
Corps of Engineers, 

628 Pittock Block, Portland 5, Oreg. 

A-4, Procurement Division, Marietta 
Transportation Corps Depot, 
Marietta, Pa. 

A-5, Chief, Supply and Facilities Div., 
Office, Chief of Transportation, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

A-6, Chicago Quartermaster, 
Purchasing Office, 

1819 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago 9, Ill 
A-7, Headquarters Quartermaster 
Market Center, 
226 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 6, Ill 

A-8, Watertown Arsenal, 
Watertown 72, Mass. 

A-9, Rock Island Arsenal, 

Rock Island, III. 

A-10, Frankford Arsenal, 
Philadelphia 37, Pa. 

A-11, Springfield Armory, 

Springfield 1, Mass. 

4-12, Picatinny Arsenal, 
Dover, N. J. 

A-13, Watervliet Arsenal, 
Watervliet, N. 

A-14, Detroit Ordnance District, 

6301 West Jefferson Avenue, 
Fort Wayne, Detroit 17, Mich. 


JOINT 
(Army-Navy and Air Force) 
J-1, Armed Services Petroleum Pur- 
chasing Agency, 
Tempo 4 ga Room 11005, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
j-2, Armed Services Medical Procure- 
ment Agency 
84 Sands Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


NAVY 


N-1, Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Navy Department, 
18th Street og a Ave., 
Washington 25, 

N-2, Bureau of  e. & Accounts, 
Fuel Division, Navy Department, 
Arlington Annex, 

Washington 25, D. 

N-3, Bureau of Ships, Navy Dept., 
18th Street and cea Ave., 
Washington 25, D. 

N-4, Pr, 5, Bureau S Ordnance, 
Navy Department, 
18th Street ~ag  Saereae Ave., 
Washington 25, 

N-5, Pr. 6, beak > Ordnance, 
Navy Department, 
18th Street and Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, Cc. 

N-6, Bureau of Yards and Docks An- 

nex, Navy Department, 
Washington 25, D. 

N-7, Naval Aviation Supply Office, 
Oxford Ave. and Martins Mill Rd., 
Philadelphia 11, Pa. 

N-8, Navy Purchasing Office, 

Navy Department, 

18th Street and ee Ave., 
Washington 25, os 
N-9. Navy i hs Office, 

1206 South Santee Street, 

Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


AIR-FORCE 


AF-1, Procurement Division, 

Air Materiel Command, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton, Ohio 





—— 





4 Military Purchasing Guide 


AN “Index of Military Procurement,” showing which purchasing 
ffices have been assigned responsibility for buying products cov- 
ered by the co-ordinated purchasing program of the armed services, 
Under the co-ordinated program, each service has 
been assigned certain items to buy for all three departments; thus 
the Navy buys all hand tools, the Army automotive equipment, etc. 

To sell to the Army, Navy or Air Force any of the products listed 
below, get in touch with the Military Purchasing Office cross-indexed 
This list of products, and the pur- 


Aircraft Parts and Equipment 


Aircraft engines, propellers, and frames ...AF-l, 
N-l, and N-7 
Lifeboats, rigid, air-borne ...........-.0+6. AF-1 


Cameras, Film and Photographic 


Equipment 
Motion- and still-picture equipment and _ sensi- 
tized materials ..... er | 
Photographic chemical preparatio Duis Calder AF-1 
Photographic processing and finishing equipment 
I eu cede Ga chs as sec cnecoues .AF-1 
eo te) I ay en eee ee ey 2 2 


Cutlery and Hand Tools, Including 
Food-Handling Equipment 


Cutlery, food processing (Including butchers, can- 


ners, fishery, and bakery) ....... Hts. de wee 
Cutlery, industrial (Including shoe, rubber, "lino- 

leum, woodcarvers, and paper hangers) ...N-8 
Edge tools, files, rasps, and saws ...........N- 
Hand tools .N 


8 
Kitchen utensils, ‘tools, and cutlery “and table ware 
(Except silverware) WR ie eee ovens ca «cee 
Mechanics’ measuring tools .............. . .N-8 
Construction, Mining, and 
Excavating Equipment 


Construction; mining and excavating equipment 
(Mining machinery, rock-drilling and earth bor- 
ing; power excavators, wheel-mounted; dredging 
equipment; scrapers; tractors, contractors; load- 


OSBS. CHRON PE os 0 sg ims on cen os ceagenuerl 
Contractors’ jacks (For supporting trench " side- 
walls, concrete forms, and related uses) ....N-8 
and N-9 

Graders and maintainers ........... N-8 and N-9 
LOGEINS SAU odie esses cic he ccc cee igen eis A-1 
Oil field producing equipment ................ N-8 
Power excavators and attachments (Track laying 
OBIS). in s.4.:c PAR ee en 6 hee 6 we N-8 and N-9 


Road-making machinery: 
Bituminous mixing, paving and related equip- 
oT, PE to Seek emery A-l 
Concrete mixing, paving, placing, and related 
equipment, including cement handling and 
placing equipment ..............] ‘-8 and N-9 
Road and pavement clearing and cleaning equip- 
ment, except tractor and truck attachments 
ere a Os N-8 and N-9 
Road and pavement repair, marking, leveling, 


and demolition equipment ..........+.e.ee0- A-I 
Scaffolding, adjustable and demountable ..... A-1 
Stabilizing, compacting, and soil-preparation 

equipment for roads and streets, except tractor 

and truck attachments ... .A-1 
Wood materials, crude and fabricated (Lumber) 

Smet ac 6 ea hen ead SER aan Sie cue ened A-2 and A-3 


Motor Vehicles, Including Amphibious 
Landing Craft 


(See also Railroad Rolling Stock, Maintenance 
Parts, and Equipment) 


Amphibious military motor vehicles (Except land- 


ing vehicles tracked) ...... 5.0. ccc vves A-14 
Landing vehicles tracked ............--+-es+05 N-3 
Passenger carrying vehicles, trucks ........A-14 
Tractors: Earth moving, mining, agriculture (Ex- 

cludes materials handling) ..............+.. A-1 


Railroad Rolling Stock, Maintenance 
Parts, and equipment 


eee: also Meter Vehicles, Including 
P g Craft and Tractors) 


Locomotive cranes and dersicks eatanes N-6 
Railroad construction and maintenance crates 
—-Power driven .A-1 
Railroad transportation " equipment; “except items 
of special design or peculiar to a particular de- 
POPEMIINE gs As eas 8 hes secs tse ves <x ae 
Rolled wheels, axles, track accessories (wrought 
steel wheels, wheel centers, axles, and tires) 








chasing offices that buy them, is compiled as of Jan. 1, 1949. The 
list does not include all items bought for military use; it will be 
enlarged from time to time as the responsibility for purchasing other 
items is assigned to specific procurement offices. 
buyer for items not now included in this list, write to Logistics 
Division, Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C.; 
of Naval Material, Department of the Navy, Washington 25, D. C., 
and Procurement Division, Air Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Dayton, O. 


To find a military 


Office 


Guns, Rockets, Ammunition, and 
Ordnance Equipment 
Antiaireraft carriages, mounts, and recoils ...A-8 
Artillery carriages, mounts, and recoils ......A-9 
Artillery carriages, mounts, recoils, and transport 
wagons for 8-inch gun and 240 mm. howitzer 


Nth 4e Shue Sc EARN a 6 Kas oe doe ve ... A-8 
Artillery shells and projectiles ......A- 10 and N-5 
Bayonets .... et Ser ee .A-11 
Bombs, fin assemblies, ‘and subassemblies ...A-12 

and N-5 
GoMrGR EON GERI oie ie as etic winie-a o Gabe «« red 
Demolition and shaped charges ..... ...A-12 
Fire control equipment (Except range indicator 

and binocular Navy) ....... “e ae A-10 
Fuzes, mechanical, time, and V. T.........A-10, 

ye 12 and N-5 
Guns, howitzers, mortars, and rifles; 20 mm 

Sie Geee OSS, bei] A OR . A-13 
ND So ei aia Be BE ae 5 - A-9 
High explosives, propellents, blasting agents, sup- 

plies, and miscellaneous explosives .. do 
Launcher, grenade ....... T ae ; A-l1 
Launcher, rocket 2.36 and 3.5 . wats .. A-9 
Links, metallic belt—Cal. .30, .50, .60 ......A-9 


Machine guns, .30 to .50 cal., except air; also .60 
cal.; machine gun trainers, mounts, and tri- 
a ae ate Stet 2 ee ae . A-9 

Machine guns, .30 to 50 cal. air . A-il 

Military tanks, armored cars, self- -propelled ar- 
tillery and other armored combat vehicles. .A-14 

Mines, naval and aerial, and components ‘ 


N-5 
Navy machine gun mounts for boats .........N-4 
POT BOWE aS. bed hes REY eee Pe stg 
Rockets, mines, signals, grenades, and compt 
StH scan ha aibelie wh ie cei oS a A-12 and N-5 
Scabbards ....... is aha of ee A-9 
Small arms ammunition aes wacell re A-10 
Small arms (rifles, carbines, submachine guns, 
pistols, revolvers, and shotguns) ... de eee 


Petroleum, Oils, and Lubricants 


Crudes, petroleum and mineral ..J-1 
Fuel, mineral, and shale oi] ............... J-1 
Gasoline and components ’ ie . .J-1 
Lubricants, including gear lubric: ants, “greases, oils 


and oil base stocks ........... od J-1 
Naphtha solvents Re a Pee aka» eel 
Petroleum gases ....... oon <M J-1 
Petroleum products, including waxes, petrolatum 

and related 1000S ©. .n < cine 0 ‘ J-1 

Watches, Clocks, and Parts 
(SS ee Ser re he a eee ee N-7 
Clocks, spring ani electric, a movements 

_ &  o! aR oe N=7 
Watches, complete (Including stop. w atches, watch 

parts, and movements) .. errr ec ... A-10 

1 Food and Food Products, 
Including Beverages 
Animal oils and fats .... .A-6 and A-7 
Baking powder, yeast and other prepared leaven- 

ing agents eT ee eer .A-6 and A-7 
a en .A-6 and A-7 
Butter and margarine fi Me A-7 
Flour and related products A-6 
Food products, perishable oe A-7 
Food products, non- “perishable A-6 
Sugar and molasses wi A-6 


Miscellaneous 


Agricultural machinery and implements, including 


tractors A-1 
Coal é akme's «9 56. Reb 6 CR RMLD «Chic. bbw ded bat ee 
NS 3k a pean ds bie ale ad N-2 
Combat ships and landing vessels james N-3 


Domestic water systems (Power operated» units 
shallow and deep well N-8 and N-9 
General purpose industrial machinery for crush- 


ing, pulverizing, screening, and mixing N-8 
Lifeboats, ship-borne ................. A-4 
Medical supplies ........ — fei eakow o%0 4-2 
Saw mills (Complete units) ret ee A-1 
Sporting and athletic goods .. Palo keed eae 


1 In addition to the subsistence items (food, food products and beverages) bought by the Department o 
the Army (A-7), various subsistence items are, by arrangement, purchased by the Navy. 
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Windows of Washington 





President’s request for $4 billion tax increase rouses pro- 
tests. Congressmen growing more cautious on increasing 
expenditures as soft spots appear in economy 


PROTESTS over the President’s re- 
quest for a $4 billion increase in the 
federal taxes are gaining both in and 
out of Congress. Consensus, as ex- 
pressed by such informed parties as 
Beardsley Ruml of “pay-as-you-go” 
fame, and by the economists of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, is that the President has not 
proved the necessity for this addi- 
tional tax load. 

In Congress major attention is be- 
ing given the President’s budget 
which in the opinion of many lead- 
ers could be trimmed substantially. 
Rep. Charles Halleck (Rep., Ind.) 
has given a horseback opinion that 
the President’s many new requests, 
if granted, would increase the federal 
government’s financial needs by at 
least $12 billion yearly. 

So, though early indications were 
that the 81st Congress would not be 
an “economy” Congress, the trend of 
at least some of the thinking is in 
that direction. 

New Bookkeeping—One of the facts 
uncovered by study of the President’s 
budget is that he has based it on the 
new bookkeeping setup which now 
deducts tax refunds from gross re- 
ceipts instead of showing them as 
expenditures, as in previous years. 
Inasmuch as these refunds are run- 
ning between $2 and $2.5 billion, 
that means that the President’s re- 
quest for $41.9 billion for fiscal 1950 
swells to $44 billion on the old basis. 
It means he is asking roughly $3.7 
billion more than a year ago instead 
of $1.7 billion as indicated in the 
budget just presented. 

Then, at various places in the Pres- 
ident’s budget message appear ref- 
erences to additional requests he pro- 
poses to relay to Congress later on. 
These include military aid to for- 
eign countries, economic aid to Tur- 
key, Greece, China and Korea, etc., 
all expected to come to close to $2 
billion. And the message frankly 
predicted considerably higher federal 
expenditures in fiscal 1951. 

Congressmen Cautious — Consider- 
ing various factors, it is certain that 
many objections will be aimed at the 
President’s fiscal program. With 
signs of an easier business situation 
and some unemployment developing, 
many legislators think it is time to 
slow down federal outgo. Many of 
them also are worried over the in- 
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controvertible fact—as former Pres- 
ident Hoover has said on a number 
of occasions recently—that the ex- 
isting tax load on corporations is a 
serious brake on the raising of new 
equity capital, and seriously en- 
dangers our free enterprise system. 

Where does all our federal money 
go? Those interested can get a 
copy of the budget from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office for $6, or a 
copy of the summary for $1.25. 


Titanium Book Delayed 


SEVERAL hundred of this maga- 
zine’s readers who followed the sug- 
gestion (STEEL, Dec. 27, p. 32) to 








JAMES BOYD 


Pay day will be a novel experi- 
ence for Mr. Boyd, Bureau of 
Mines head, who will receive 
his first salary check in 18 
months in February. Named by 
President Truman in August of 
1947 as director of the bureau 
in the face of violent objections 
by John L. Lewis, United Mine 
Workers head, the Republican 
Senate in the 80th Congress re- 
fused to confirm him. Mr. Boyd 
stuck to his post, which pays 
$10,000 a year, with odds favor- 
ing a salary increase by Con- 
gress. Born in Australia, Mr. 
Boyd graduated from the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology 
in 1927 and later served as dean 
of the Colorado School of Mines. 











write to the Office of Naval Re. 
Search, Editorial Branch, United 
States Navy, Washington 25, D. C,, 
for copies of the book containing 
the discussions at the recent day- 
long symposium on titanium, will re. 
ceive their books but with some de- 
lay. All participants have been 
asked to check their contributions 
and report corrections; not all have 
been heard from yet. The ONR now 
hopes to have this book ready for 
distribution between Mar. 1 and 10, 


To Push Trade Agreement Bill 


PROMPT action in getting on the 
House and Senate calendars a bill to 
extend beyond the present Mar. 31 
expiration date the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, free of the restric- 
tions imposed by the Republican 80th 
Congress, has been promised : Presi- 
dent Truman by Chairman Walter F. 
George (Dem., Ga.) of the Senate 
Finance Committee and Chairman 
Robert L. Doughton (Dem., N. C.) 
of the Ways and Means Committee. 

The two chairmen have agreed to 
get final congressional approval by 
the end of February if possible. 
They agreed that the President’s re- 
quest should be granted in full. Presi- 
dent Truman has asked extension of 
the act until June 12, 1951. 


Steel Studies Bring Surprises 


RESULTS to date of the steel fatigue 
study which is being conducted for 
the Office of Naval Research by the 
University of Illinois prove that im- 
portant criteria now widely used in 
designing machines and_ structures 
are open to question. In particular, ac- 
cording to Irvin R. Kramer, ONR 
metallurgist under whose supervision 
the work is being done, the accepted 
S-N curve has been found wanting; 
this is the curve obtained by vertical 
plotting of stress values and _ hori- 
zontal plotting of the number of 
revolutions required to cause failure 
of the test specimen. 

In the tests, Mr. Kramer told 
STEEL that breaking points have scat- 
tered to form a wide band, making 
it impossible to associate a definite 
S value with a definite N_ value, 
and vice versa. The study now is to 
be pushed to determine the extent 
of the variation in the S-N relation- 
ship for steels of the same composi- 
tion, and to ascertain the cause of the 
variation. 

Find Variations—Another discon- 
certing finding, according to Mr 
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IXra::er, is that size and shape of 
the steel specimen cause variations 
in the results obtained in the rotat- 
ing beam fatigue test, whereas size 
and shape do not influence the re- 
sults obtained when using the axial 
load type of test. A rational inter- 
pretation of the results obtained with 
the different tests is being sought. 
Another finding is that quenched 
and tempered steels have higher en- 
durance limits than .normalized or 
annealed steels when working with 
notched specimens. This is important, 


says Mr. Kramer, because many’ 


siructures have stress concentrations 
which constitute a notch even though 
a physical notch is absent. There is 
no apparent correlation between the 
notch sensitivity in the Charpy im- 
pact test and the notch sensitivity 
in the fatigue tests. 

Another significant finding is that 
fatigue life of steel can be changed 
markedly by intermittently inter- 
rupting the fatigue test in order to 
give the specimen a heat treatment 
at elevated temperatures. It was 
found that the use of such rest per- 
iods at temperatures below the re- 
crystallization level increased the 
fatigue life of the steels. tested. 
These were SAE 4340 and SAE 
1045; the increase in fatigue life 
was more pronounced for the former 
than for the latter. Many practical 
applications are expected from this 
discovery in order to increase the ser- 
vice life of steel parts; for example, 
life of steel axles could be lengthened 
by heat-treating them with electric 
heating pads. 

Geometry Plays Role—Geometry 
has been found to play an important 
role in determining what fatigue re- 
sults may be obtained from. a test 
specimen. Round specimens gave 
fatigue limits 8 to 10 per cent 
greater than obtained with square 
specimens of the same steel. 

Some difficulty is being encoun- 
tered in the search for a method of 
separating ductile from brittle steels. 
The study is based on axial tension 
impact tests to determine the tem- 
perature range within which the 
fracture in steel changes from a fib- 
rous ductile break to a brittle break. 
It has been found that the transition 
temperature is sharply affected by the 
initial energy of the hammer, and the 
transition temperature may . be 
changed by varying the initial energy. 
For example, a plain carbon stcel’s 
transition temperature was changed 
as much es 50 degrees F by in- 
creasing the initial energy of the 
hammer from 45 to 220 foot-pounds. 
Inasmuch as the transition temper- 
ature often is used to measure the 
toughness of a steel, or its suitabili- 
ty for low temperature service, the 
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determination of the transition tem- 
perature is of extreme importance. 
The problem is not simple, says Mr. 
Kramer, because the amount of 
change in the transition temperature 
as a function of the initial energy 
is not the same for all steel, nor is it 
the same even for steels of the same 
SAE number. 


Ten Foundry Groups Named 


TEN subcommittees of the Munitions 
Board’s Foundry Industry Advisory 
Committee have been found neces- 
sary to represent all sectors of ac- 
tivity in this industry from the stand- 
point ‘of potential military mobiliza- 
tion. The, subcommittees and their 
chairmen are: 

Aluminum and magnesium cast- 
ings: O. L. Earl, Acme Aluminum 
Foundry Co., Chicago. 

Brass and bronze castings: E. W. 
Horlebein, Gibson & Kirk Co., Balti- 
more. 

Cast armor plate: A. J. McDonald, 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago. 

Cast iron pressure pipe and soil 
pipe: Brig. Gen. (retired) Donald 
Armstrong, U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Burlington, N. J. 

Foundry equipment: T. Kaveny 
Jr., Herman Pneumatic Machine Co., 
Pittsburrh. 

Foundry supplies: F. R. Fleig, 
Smith Facing & Supply Co., Cleve- 
land. 

Gray iron castings: W. L. Seel- 
bach, Superior Foundry Co., Cleve- 
land. 

Malleable iron castings: C. L. 
Carter, Albion Malleable Iron Co., 
Albion, Mich. 

Steel castings: F. K. Dona!dson, 
Machined Stee! Casting Co., Alli- 
ance, O. 

An additional subcommittee, on 
foundry technical problems, is still to 
be organized. 

Chairman of the Foundry Industry 
Advisory Committee is Frank C. 
Steinebach, editor, The Foundry, 
Cleveland. The Munitiors Bearc’s 
liaison officer is Lt. Col. F. H. 
Holmes. 


industrialist Take Commerce Jobs 


IMPORTANT jobs in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce which require a 
knowledge of industry are being 
filled increasingly from the ranks of 
executives who retire under company 
pension p'’ans. Latest addition is T. 
J. Maloney who recently retired after 
many years as traffic manarer of the 
Internationa! Harvester Co.; he now 
is chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Federal Inland Waterways 
Corp. Another recent addition is 
A. A. Wagner who recently retired 
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from Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp, 
and now heads up the handling of 
steel allocation programs in the Of. 
fice of Industry Cooperation. Another 
is A. W. Mace who supervises the 
handling of steel allocations by the 
OIC for requirements of the military 
services; Mr. Mace recently retired 
from Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 


Renegotiation Rules Drafted 


FIRST two parts of the new joint 
Military Renegotiation Regulations 
to carry out the Renegotiation Act 
of 1948 have been completed by the 
National Military Establishment. 
These two parts, numbered 421 and 
422, make it clear that contractors 
are subject to renegotiations only 
when total sales to the government 
in any year exceed $100,000; that 
contracts for less than $1000, even 
though there may be a large number 
of these, are not renegotiable; and 
that a number of special types of 
contracts are exempted entirely from 
renegotiations by the act. 

Part 422 contains specific rules for 
the protection of information fur- 
nished by contractors for renegotia- 
tion purposes, and provides the con- 
tractor with the right of review by 
the National Military Establish- 
ment’s Policy and Review Board, and 
with the right to appeal to the Tax 
Court of the United States. 

These two parts are the first of a 
total of eight parts which will cover 
all phases of renegotiation. Until 
such time as they are all completed, 
and the comp’ete Renegotiation Reg- 
u'ations published in one _ booklet, 
the Federal Register must be re- 
ferred to by contractors who want to 
consult the regulations as they are 
released. Parts 421 and 422 ap- 
peared in the Federal Register of 
Dec. 29, 1948. 


Protest Ruhr Dismantling 


PROTESTS over the decision to dis- 
mantle steel plants in the British 
zone of Germany have been heard on 
a number of occasions in Congress. 
Rep. Robert F. Rich (Rep., Pa.) said 
the output of those plants is needed 
for European reconstruction and “we 
act like a bunch of boobs in per- 
mitting it to be torn down.” Rep. 
Francis Case (Rep., S. Dak.) said: 
“It just does not make sense for 
the United States to contribute to 
the destruction of these plants and 
then call upon the taxpayers here to 
ship steel to western Germany, thus 
creating a steel shortage in this 
country—and then propose to remedy 
this shortage by using money from 
the taxpayers to build new pi!ants 
here.” 
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More European Autos 


British, German makers set met- 
alworking pace. Italian, Port- 
uguese projects spur industry 


STEADILY improving automobile 
production gives promise of pacing 
1949 metalworking output in Britain 
and Western Germany. Elsewhere in 
Europe, ambitious Italian and Port- 
uguese construction programs may 
forecast greater industrial activity. 
The construction includes power gen- 
erating projects. 

In Brazil, too, U. S. credit has been 
granted to continue a power expan- 
sion program designed to boost in- 
dustrialization. D 


Great Britain 


PROMISING feature of British in- 
dustry during 1948 was the produc- 
tion record achieved by auto makers 
which enabled them to export as 
never before in history. Nearly 22,000 
British cars were shipped to America 
during the first 11 months of 1948, 
compared with 41 exported to this 
country in the corresponding period 
of 1938. 

English automobile manufactur- 
ers have also expanded since the 
war into production of agricultural 
machinery, particularly tractors. Ex- 
ports of this item during the first 
nine months of last year totaled 
47,000. The auto industry remains 
the major consumer of steel in the 
United Kingdom. 

British steel works turned out 
14,877,000 tons of steel ingots and 
castings in 1948, exceeding the target 
by 377,000 tons and the production 
in 1947 by 2,153,000 tons. Expansion 
programs: visualize an eventual ca- 
pacity in the early 1950s of about 
18 million tons. Iron and steel exports 
during 1948 are estimated at about 
2 million tons. 

The recent improvement in coal 
production has been maintained, and 
1947 coal production has been ex- 
ceeded in 1948 by over 11 million 
tons, bringing the total output to an 
estimated 208,418,500 tons during the 
past year. Coal exports totaled more 
than 16 million tons and exceeded 
the target comfortably. 


Despite the excellent 1948 record, 
the government estimates that the 
U. K. must, by 1952, produce 13 per 
cent more than was done last year. 
The government plans a capital ex- 
Penditure of about $8 billion over 
the next four years to boost coal 
and steel output; to increase the elec- 
tricity generated by nearly a half; 
and generally to recondition and 
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CZECH REAR-ENGINE CAR: 

car with rear engine, is shown at the Czechoslovak Industries Fair at the 

Museum of Science and Industry in New York. Viadimar Outrata, Czech 
ambassador to the United States, is inspecting the auto. NEA photo, 








The Tatra, new Czech 8-cylinder luxury 








medernize Britain's basic industries. 

Research and development is an- 
other activity being encouraged by 
the government. A recent survey by 
the Federation of British Industries 
shows that U.K. industry is now 
spending $120 million a year for this 
purpose. This sum is apart from di- 
rect government grants for research, 
which will amount to $92 million 
during 1949. 

Britain is also encouraging new in- 
dustries or is fostering expansion of 
activities in the old. The chemical 
industry, for example, is working 
on projects which will reduce the 
need to import large quantities of 
organic chemicals and plastic mate- 
rials from North America. The in- 
Custry will spend over $800 million on 
plant expansions by 1952. 


Western Germany 


THE VOLKSWAGEN, or People’s 
Car, is Western Germany’s major 
automobile at present. About 19,220 
were produced in 1948, against 8940 
in 1947. Present plan calls for pro- 
duction of 40,000 in 1949. 

The maker intends to double out- 
put by increasing its working force 
by only 12 per cent. Productivity has 
climbed considerably in the past 
year. Twelve months ago it took 198 
hours to produce one unit; 148 are 
now required. Exports will be pro- 
moted as much as possible, and the 
car will be shown at all foreign ex- 
hibitions, including a show in New 
York in April. Last year 4500 units 
were exported; the present quota is 
800 a month. 

The current price of about $20C0 


will be reduced eventually, the manu- 
facturer predicts. Economy of opera- 
tion and utility have been the main 
selling points thus far. The machine 
has an air-cooled engine and it has 
room for four people and luggage. 


Auto-Union, formerly the largest 
xyerman maker, has shifted its head- 
quarters from Chemnitz in the Soviet 
sone to Ingo!stadt in the U.S. zone. 
The company will resume _ produc- 
tion of motorcycles by spring and 
of its DKW car by the end of 1949. 
Riedel-Motoren Ltd., Immenstadt, 
U.S. zone, has begun production of a 
light motorevele which can travel 
120 miles per gallon of gas. 

The metalworking industry’s ac- 
tivity is outstripping the steel sup- 
ply despite the fact that Bizonia’s 
pig iron production increased from 
493,900 metric tons in November to 
514,483 tons in December. Raw steel 
output climbed from 599,400 to 611,- 
776. For the entire year, pig iron 
production amounted to 4,610,000 
tons, against 2,260,000 tons in 1947. 
Steel production rose from 2,950,000 
tons to 5,370,000 tons. Coal output is 
also developing favorably; 8.1 million 
tons were mined in December. Do- 
mestic plants have the best stocks 
on hand since before the war, al- 
though this is accounted for largely 
by the fact that the low level of the 
Rhine has prevented the customary 
exports. 

The Industriebank AG has been es- 
tablished in Dusseldorf as a co-op- 
erative financial agency to aid in- 
dustries. Its organization will be sim- 
ilar to the Deutsche Industriebank 
which was established 20 years ago 
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in Berlin, and its chief function will 
be to extend long-term loans to in- 
dustry 


Italy 


AGREEMENT on the release of 20 
billion lire (approximately $35 mil- 
lion) from the Italian counterpart 
fund for use in reconstruction proj- 
ects in southern Italy has been an- 
nounced by Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 

The funds being spent are lire de- 
posited in Italy as counterpart to the 
dollar grants being provided by ECA 
under the European Recovery pro- 
gram. Outstanding among the proj- 
ects being undertaken is the comple- 
tion of a drydock at Naples for which 
1.5 billion lire was granted. The dry- 
dock is expected to be the largest in 
the Mediterranean when it is com- 
pleted in about two years. 

Naples will also benefit from the 
allocation of 1.3 billion lire for the 
construction of a petroleum dock 
which will enable tankers to unload 
into pumping stations which will 
send the oil into refineries being 
built in Naples by private compa- 
nies. Other projects include highway 
construction, aqueducts and munici- 
pal buildings 


Portugal 


PORTUGAL is embarking on an in- 
dustrialization program, the basis for 
which will be hydroelectric power. 
Four dams have already been started 
in the northern and central part of 
the country, and others are planned. 


British manufacturers will supply 
the cableways, crushing plant and cen- 
tral mixing plant for the Zezere dam, 
a 500,000 cubic meter concrete pro- 
ject. A Swiss firm is actually con- 
structing the dam. The Venda Nova 
dam will be erected by a Portuguese 
contractor. Neyret Bellier, Grenoble, 
France, and Blaw-Knox Co., Paris, 
will manufacture the equipment and 
the steel forms. 

Portugal believes that considerable 
expansion in its shipbuilding, food 
processing and farm equipment in- 
dustries will eventually be possible as 
the result of increased electric power. 


EXPORT-IMPORT Bank of Washing- 
ton has authorized a credit of $8,278,- 
000 to 12 of the operating subsidiar- 
ies of the American & Foreign Power 
Co. in Brazil. 

The credit is to be used to finance 
the purchase of U. S. materials, equip- 
ment and service required for the 
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continuation of a program of ex- 
pansion of electric power generating 
and distributing facilities initiated by 
the companies after the close of the 
war. 

In the three years, 1945-47, the 
companies themselves invested $25 
million in the construction of new fa- 
cilities. Continued expansion is re- 
quired in order that they may meet 
the current demands for power from 
industry and agriculture. 

Under this power program, installa- 
tion of 61,220 kw generating capacity 
and associated transmission and dis- 
tribution facilities is planned. Of this 
total, 48,000 kw, or 78 per cent, will 
be hydroelectric. 


Steel Exports Skid 


Shipments for first 11 months 
of 1948 more than 2 million 
tons below year ago totals 


EXPORTS of semifinished and fin- 
ished iron and steel products during 
the first 11 months of 1948 totaled 


3,931,870 net tons and represented 
a decline of more than 2 million tons 
from the shipments in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947, according ‘o 
the Commerce Department. Novem- 
ber ferrous exports also declined con- 
siderably from the October aggro. 
gate with the total for the latest 
month being 227,106 tons as com- 
pared with 326,918 tons in the pre- 
ceding month. 

Decreases in shipments were ef- 
fected in all the major categories ex- 
cept seamless and welded casing and 
oil line pipe which reached an 11- 
month total of 341,975 tons, almost 
50,000 tons higher than in the cor- 
responding period in 1947. Ingots, 
blooms, billets, slabs and sheet bars 
decreased to less than 50 per cent of 
the year ago figure for the greatest 
percentage decrease in any classifica- 
tion, while fabricated and plain struc- 
tural shapes made the largest ton- 
nage decrease, from 702,233 tons to 
415,372 tons. 

Tonnagewise, tin plate and tag- 
ger’s tin continues to lead the list of 
iron and steel exports. For the 11- 


U.S. EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL 





(Net Tons) 
Eleven Mos. Eleven Mos. 
November Total—1948 Total—1947 
Semifinished and Finished Products: 
Ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, sheet bars ........ 7,272 202,879 454,371 
We OES. NS iin 0.5 05 bch ewe N ess OEE TE WORE She wee 975 35,257 65,100 
NO ook 2 pice a6 bn dneshs Se REete RS eASC iss 4,910 52,970 64,065 
Sah. RR se hiss oad ig haa eens ed ae eee) Cae eee see 174 3,471 34,302 
Concrete reinforcement bars ............sseeeeeene 5,419 117,939 230,736 
Steel bars, cold finished ... me nt a Ee age 2,665 42,387 97,951 
Other steel bars ienaien: alloy) er eee rt. Pee 14,277 274,095 497,473 
Alloy steel bars sie NNT aR ME ees 1,703 50,350 191,773 
Welding reds, electric ....6c cece cee cee se cvcece 708 13,982 13,120 
Boiler plate .... 905 26,957 31,339 
Other plates, not “tab. 1 dba we SOUR wkeeWe. « 14,247 291,985 498,983 
Plates, fab., punched or shaped Sak Whe = a Tbs 1,400 22,046 33,175 
TRO BOGEN, THAR cc caccccche ecg ceseawecsgcvescpas 943 16,263 28,642 
WG SI, NE oan oe a Eee aN es Va ein cee 29,431 370,521 518,332 
Gabvmetae®, GRD ois cnx eons cen dees snes edoneeces 3,778 55,956 69,431 
Strip atesl, COM-TOMSA oo. es ete cccccscese 4,591 53,170 81,978 
Strip steel, hot-Tolled 2... 2c es ccc ccc canes 4,721 62,608 98,452 
Tin plate and tagger’s tin ........5..-seeereeenees 32,428 539,368 541,730 
Terne plate (incl. long termes) ............+... 462 8,051 11,328 
Structural sampew, WIM... acc ccc es vase cewwccwsces 
Structural shapes, fab. LU EVOL Te eke Oe ee Uk 23,408 415,372 702,233 
Se gaint EEE OPEN BAe. a 34,954 35,048 
Rails, 60 Ib per yard and Over ..........-eeeeeee ° 
Rails, less than 60 Ib per yard .........-. sees eeees 19,612 271,246 442,954 
Re COL TOR eRe PEE Tad Pee 
Bolland: Wars OG tie PIStOW wine iis os ck ene dw access 
nk <i: Syeagees osc f 3.472 66,285 145,155 
Railroad bolts, nuts, and washers ... 
Car wheels, tires and axles ......... 1,704 35,521 83,862 
Seamless black pipe ... ae ik 1,106 18,867 17,065 
Seamless casing and oil line pipe hi dee dd agies 12,465 341,975 292,374 
Benmless: DOME: SHO oink on ce crest ccceegassetess 1,911 35,014 61,997 
i ee rreere ery rie th Pere 3,547 54,576 85,898 
Wabied nbvaaland | PA 6'n ko 5c ccd eins wav geceweee 2,791 36,551 64,516 
Welded casing and oil line pipe. gd Wide ch ekee-e ° s ® 
Welded boiler tubes. ete steed ewe bee ee » ad ® 
Other pipe and fittings _ PR ONS ARON SEA LI RUE pe 4,821 62,229 92,850 
PER Ne wise tivasdee ce ced Bi Reyes rig be pt apes Pan 6,612 66,704 76,364 
Cte WING 2a nic o0 kiwis Bid ies Ka ols ah wpk CRS aes 2,687 45,317 90,924 
Barbed wire Swe be 6 a SKS SAME ak he al ons 1,875 35,294 70,025 
Were ee eRe | i es ARS. 985 9,977 11,341 
Woven wire screen Cloth «onic occ ccs vnsiee.ce 315 5,135 5,396 
Wee BS Ge RTO as ik ie ee ee CaN E a ews sce es 761 12,061 29,736 
i | OS eet ont Pere ere eT ee TOP oe re 1,236 17,669 24,036 
Other wire and manufactures ............ces000- 1,762 38,226 47,525 
Bp PEE eT ER ECE ele Cree } 
TOES hii Six cb chin woreda hess a ne eee y whe ME ee AX } 921 13,461 14,120 
Other nails, incl. staples ..... ‘ 
Bolts, nuts, rivets and washers, except ‘railroad . 2,305 50,092 43,651 
OUI oa nho0 ou sensius ese ws desks bwika ek tae ee 1,524 24,536 32,312 
pn BPP Ee PEP TPCT EOE ee ee Le ee 22 553 884 
WOT ABs 66846 95s RADON TS RU i : 227,106 3,931,870 6,032,547 
* Included with seamless. 
Source: United States Department of Commerce. 
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month period 539,368 tons have been 
exported, slightly below the 541,730 
ton: shipped in the corresponding 
1947 period. 


Canada Seeks More Dollars 


U. S. tariff structure cited as 
obstacle, to solving exchange 
problems 


PROMPT settlement of the exchange 
problems which have beset Canada 
recently must be made if the mutual- 
ly profitable trade between that 
country and the United States is to 
regain its prewar pattern. This was 
emphasized recently by the Honor- 
able Douglas Abbott, Canadian Min- 
ister of Finance. 

“The wide disparity in our trade 
balance with the United States, on 
the one hand, and with the United 
Kingdom and the Commonwealth, on 
the other, is the hub of our trade and 
exchange problem today,” Mr. Ab- 
bott said. He pointed out that the 
United States sold Canada $2 billion 
of exports in 1947, or almost 80 per 
cent of Canada’s imports, while the 
United States purchased from Cana- 
da less than $1 billion of goods, or 
about 37 per cent of Canada’s ex- 
ports. About 50 per cent of Canada’s 
exports goes to the United Kingdom 
and the Commonwealth. 


Dollar Exchange Lacking—Before 
the war free convertibility of ster- 
ling permitted an easy solution of 
the Canadian dollar deficit with the 
United States. Due to widespread 
devastation in Europe, Canada can 
no longer pay for her deficits in the 
United States by surpluses earned 
elsewhere. 

When Canadian exchange reserves 
declined from about $1% billion at 
the end of 1945 to $500 million by 
November, 1947, a temporary pro- 
gram of trade restrictions was put 
into effect. “The program is aimed 
at solving the dollar problem . . . by 
increasing production and exports to 
the dollar countries,” Mr. Abbott said. 


Exports to U. S. Increase—Con- 
tinued success of the program de- 
pends on what the United States 
does to facilitate purchases from 
Canada, he continued. “In the first 
nine months of 1948 we reduced our 
adverse merchandise trade with the 
United States from $720 million to 
$267 million. This has been achieved 
in part by expanding our exports to 
you from $759 million to $1067 mil- 
lion. To a lesser extent we have re- 
duced imports from the United States 
during the period from $1468 million 
to $1324 million. . Thanks to the 
Marshall program, the United King- 
dom and western Europe have been 
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SMOKE TEST: Fisher Body engineer applies the smoke test to a new 

model to check for air leaks. The machine at upper left creates a vac- 

uum inside the car and the engineer by passing the smoke torch around 
window and door openings can quickly determine if there are leaks 








able to pay Canada in dollars for a 
substantial portion of our exports to 
them. ... It has been possible to 
put a stop to the drain on our gold 
and dollar reserves,’ Mr. Abbott 
said. 

Despite this improvement, a much 
closer balance in Canadian trade with 
the United States must be achieved 
to solve the basic trade and payments 
problem, he said. One of the chief 
obstacles to increased exports of 
Canadian goods to the United States 
is the latter’s tariff structure. Mr. 
Abbott expressed the hope that the 
United States will be prepared to im- 
port on a much larger scale than at 
present. 


AISI To Meet May 25-26 


AMERICAN Iron & Steel Institute 
will hold its 57th general meeting in 


New York at the Waldorf-Astoria 
May 25-26. 

Technical sessions will be held on 
the first day, and the second day will 
be devoted to the general session. 
Featured at the technical meeting 
will be the Schwab Memorial Lecture. 
Attendance at the various meetings 
will be limited to institute members. 

The institute’s meeting of chair- 
men and presidents of company mem- 
bers will be held March 30-31 and 
Apr. 1 at the Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va, 

The institute’s 1949 series of region- 
al technical meetings is scheduled 
as follows: Sept. 29, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo; ‘Oct. 6, Hotel Drake, Chi- 
cago; Oct. 13, Hotel Pick-Ohio, 
Youngstown; Oct. 26, Hotel Thomas 
Jefferson, Birmingham; Nov. 2, Hotel 
Mark Hopkins, San Francisco. 


Calendar of Meetings .. . 


dan. 24-25, Industrial Furnace Manufacturers 
Association: Meeting in Cleveland. Asso- 
ciation headquarters are at 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York. 

dan. 24-28, American Society of Heating & 
Ventilating Engineers: Ninth international 
heating, ventilating and air conditioning 
show. International Amphitheatre, Chicago. 

Jan. 27, Stoker Manufacturers Association: 
General meeting, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. 
Association headquarters are located at 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 4, American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers: Winter general meeting, 
Hotel Statler, New York. Institute head- 
quarters are at 33 W. 39th., St., New York. 

Feb. 3-4, Electric Maintenance Engineers of 
Milwaukee: Tenth annual industrial electri- 
cal equipment exposition, Public Service 
Bldg., Milwaukee. 

Feb. 7-8, National Association of Purchasing 
Agents: Mid-winter conference on public 


utility buying, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi 
cago. Association headquarters are at 11 
Park Place, New York. 

Feb. 7-9, American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion; 46th annual meeting at Hotels May 
flower, Statler and Willard, Washington 
Association headquarters are in the Inter- 
national Bldg., Washington. 

Feb, 7-11, Automotive Accessories Manufac- 
turers of America: Convention in Philadel 
phia. Association headquarters are at 50] 
Hardt Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Feb. 13-17, American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers: General meeting 
San Francisco. 

Feb. 14-15, Edison Electric Institute: Conven- 
tion at St. Louis. Institute headquarters 
are at 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Feb. 21-22, Purdue University and Material 
Handling Institute: Materials handling con 
ference on Purdue campus at Lafayette 
Ind 
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N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE STEEL in L.P.G. Cylinders §° 


means light weight 
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Photographs of the Lee cylinder, courtesy of the Steel Cooperage Company, Detroit. 





Because of the greater strength and excellent fab- 
ricating, welding and copper brazing properties of 
this low-alloy, abrasion- and corrosion-resisting 


steel, cylinders made with it (to conform to I.C.C. ! 


Th 
safety requirements) are 35% lighter in weight ar 
me 
than when made with conventional carbon steel. T. 
mo 
This weight reduction (with longer life) means re 
greatly reduced shipping and handling costs ... 2 
and over-all savings to consumers. i 
shi 
Th 
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Mirrors of Motordom 


New Chrysler models lack spectacular styling, place em- 
phasis on engineering. Overall length reduced on longer 
wheelbase. Engine compression ratios higher 


DETROIT 


COMMON -SENSE engineering, as 
against spectacular styling, is what 
Chrysler Corp. aimed at in the devel- 
opment of its 1949 models of Ply- 
mouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler 
cars, and it backed up the pro- 
gram with an investment of $90 mil- 
lion for tools, dies, machinery and re- 
lated equipment. That is a lot of 
money—about $1000 for every em- 
ployee on the corporation payroll. 
The results were viewed by 400 press 
and radio representatives at the 
Chrysler Administration Bldg., and, 
probably because common sense is 
never particularly flashy or lurid, 
they came away interested but not 
too impressed. At least that is the 
consensus of a spot check of a num- 
ber present. 


Essentially what has been done in 
all four models is this: Lengthen 
wheelbases slightly but reduce over- 
all length; increase body width some- 
what but pull in overall width at 
fenders; lower car height but in- 
crease headroom; provide more leg- 
room by reshaping dashboards; re- 
hang rear doors so they hinge at the 
front; increase windshield area 24-37 
per cent and windshield wiper cov- 
erage 44-61 per cent; step up engine 
compression ratios to 7:1 except in 
the Chrysler 8 which will be 7.2:1; 
improve brakes by using bonded in- 
stead of riveted linings; raise seats 
to near chair-height; revise ignition 
system to eliminate interference to 
radio and_ television; incorporate 
starter actuation into ignition switch. 


Many Mechanical Improvements- 
These are the major changes, there 
are many other mechanical improve- 
ments, 50 according to President K. 
T. Keller. In addition a significant 
move has been made in the Ply- 
mouth and Dodge lines, pointing to 
the possibility that some time in the 
future, should the occasion demand, 
these divisions will be all set to offer 
a “low-price” model. The step in- 
volves introduction of a _ separate 
shorter-wheelbase chassis for each. 
The present Plymouth has 117-inch 
Wheelbase and the 1949 regular series 
will have 118-inch, the economy size 
lll-inch. Dodge for 1948 has 119- 
inch wheelbase, for 1949 it will be 123 


inches and 115 inches on the smaller 
version. Just how much a 7 or 8- 
inch reduction in wheelbase will trim 
off the price remains to be seen. 
Chrysler is not talking prices as yet. 
The conclusion is obvious, however, 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 


1948 1947 
January 422,236 366,207 
February 399,471 393,636 
March 519,154 448,558 
April 462,323 445,138 
May 359,996 404,190 
June 454,401 421,466 
July 489,736 400,944 
August 478,146 364,958 
September | 437,181 444,500 
October 516,843 461,536 
November 495,918 417,492 
December 500,000* 492,819 


12 mos. 5,535,405* 5,056,474 


* Preliminary. 


Estimate for week ended: 


(same 

week) 

1949 1948 

Jan. 1 81,968 65,573 
Jan. 8 98,422 111,276 
Jan. 15 108,329 109,031 
Jan. 22 115,000 110,774 


Ward’s Automotive Reports 











the shorter models have been evolved 
to drop into a price slot below the 
regular series should price become a 
serious talking. point with the car- 
buying public. In this event, Ply- 
mouth and Dodge may well have a 
couple of aces in the hole which could 
give the competition pause. 


Dodge Offers Roadster — Dodge 
goes even further, with the introduc- 
tion of a roadster body-type on its 
short wheelbase chassis. The road- 
ster disappeared into limbo nearly a 
score of years ago and at the time it 
was one of the hottest jobs in the 
Chrysler line. On the hunch of Mr. 
Keller, conceived, so it is reported, 
while he was watching a _ hockey 
game, it has been resuscitated for 





Dodge. Top is of cloth, not power- 
operated but of the nostalgic ‘one- 
man” type. The old side-curtains of 
1924 have been supplanted by plexi- 
glass windows in frames which fit 
into sockets. Seats are of weather- 
resistant imitation leather. 

The shorter Dodge line will be 
called the Wayfarers, the longer the 
Coronets, adding further to the rash 
of strange new names identifying va- 
rious 1949 passenger car models, 
viz. . the Kaiser Virginian and Vaga- 
bond, the Frazer Traveler, the Buick 
Riviera, the Pontiac Catalina, the 
Chevrolet Bel-Air, the Olds Holiday 
Coupe, the Plymouth Suburban. 

Public Showing in March-——Return- 
ing to the Chrysler models which, in- 
cidentally, will not be shown to the 
public until early in March although 
they are now in limited production 
and February schedules call for 50- 
60,000, inside comfort and ease in ga- 
raging and handling are aided by re- 
ducing overall heights from 1% to 
2% inches and by reducing outside 
maximum widths from 1% to 3% 
inches, while at the same time main- 
taining increased headroom and wid- 
ening substantially the windshields, 
seats and rear windows. Dashboards 
are curved on Chrysler and DeSoto, 
and on the right side are partially 
cut out on the under side to provide 
more knee room. The Chrysler dash 
also incorporates a leather-covered 
crash pad across the top. 

Chrysler's semiautomatic trans- 
mission, in conjunction with fluid 
coupling, will be optional on Dodge 
for the first time this year, its avail- 
ability on Plymouth is being deferred. 
The unit is essentially the same as 
that offered by Chrysler and DeSoto 
in the past, with the exception of a 
number of minor improvements and 
refinements. 

Emphasizing Engineering That 
Chrysler has laid the ‘emphasis on 
“engineering’’—a rather vague term 
which might better be interpreted in 
terms of comfort, convenience and 
ease of handling—is not surprising, in 
that the word has always been a fet- 
ish of the corporation since the day 
when the late Walter P. Chrysler first 
became associated with the engineer- 
ing triumvirate of Zeder, Skelton and 
Breer. It has been a quarter of a 
century since these men first collab- 
orated on a new high-compression 
engine. 

Fred M. Zeder came originally 
from Studebaker, Owen Skelton from 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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MIRRORS of MOTORDOM 











This is how the General Motors fast-back “A” body appears on the 
1949 Chevrolet. Note the massive-appearing radiator grille and wrap- 
around bumpers, hitherto featured only on higher-priced passenger 
cars. Windshield is of curved glass; door handles of pushbutton type 


the Packard designing rooms where 
he specialized on transmissions and 
axles, and Carl Breer from an ap- 
prenticeship with Allis - Chalmers. 
Their first assignment from Mr. 
Chrysler was to develop a new en- 
gine and car for Willys-Overland 
which Mr. Chrysler was managing 
for the banks before he joined Max- 
well. When W. C. Durant bought 
the Elizabeth, N. J., plant in which 
they were working he got the prints 
on their car as well and it was even- 
tually placed on the market as the 
Flint. 

Later ZS&B joined Maxwell and 
started over again in Detroit. The 
memorable 6-cylinder Chrysler of 
1924 was the result. Over the in- 
tervening years, technical progress 
and engineering development came to 
be synonymous with Chrysler. 


Chevrolet Publicity Barrage 


IF the world does not know by now 
that the 1949 Chevrolet has been an- 
nounced, then there has been some- 
thing wrong with the greatest bar- 
rage of advertising and publicity this 
manufacturer ever has unloosed at 
new model time. 

The campaign reached its peak in 
the first postwar GM products show 
in New York, now running at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. The show is one 
of the most colorful extravaganzas 
ever staged by the industry and is 
estimated to cost more than $1 mil- 
lion. It features a revolving stage, 
a new rocket engine that revolves 
and separates in the middle, cutaway 
body sections showing how strength 
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and weight saving are achieved at 
the same time, animated chassis, 
and many other novel exhibits. 

The new Chevrolet line includes 
two series, both on 115-inch wheel- 
base—the Fleetline and the Styline— 
with two and four-door sedans of the 
fast-back type in the former and se- 
dans of the notched-back type, plus 
coupe, convertible and station wagon, 
in the latter. Later will come a steel- 
top convertible, the Bel-Air. Chief 
departures from preceding models in- 
clude a large increase in glass area, 
blending of front fenders into doors 
and partial absorption of rear fenders 
into the body, and_ lengthening, 
broadening and lowering of the pas- 
senger compartment. Direct double- 
acting shock absorbers are used front 
and rear, while the steering geometry 
has been changed to locate the mas- 
ter arm in the center of the chassis 
front end, minimizing “wheel fight” 
and “wander”. Cowl vent has been 
eliminated, fresh air being drawn in 
through ducts located between the 
front fender skirts and the radiator. 
Instrument dials are grouped in a cir- 
cular cluster on the face of a jumbo- 
size speedometer. Starter is actuated 
by a button on the instrument panel. 


Weight Reduced—Some decrease in 
weight has resulted from a 1-inch re- 
duction in wheelbase and a slightly 
narrower frame, the latter being 4 
per cent lighter. Other savings were 
effected in the front suspension and 
shock absorber assemblies, as well 
as in seat cushions where flat spring 
elements are substituted for the con- 
ventional coils. 

Bodies, the General Motors ‘“A”’ 


— 


type, are of course entirely new. Ty 
provide a rigid base support, under. 
body cross members are welded to 
the body sills and the floor pane! is 
welded to this framework. The foor 
is devised so the rear seat support 
and rear seat foot rest are actually 
formed into it. Reinforcements to 
support rear shock absorbers are 
welded not only to the floor but to 
the body sides and seat back gussets 
as well. 


Cross member of the front suspen. 
sion, illustrated here last week, is 
unique, having a semicircular crogs 
section and a nearly flat cover plate. 
The center section curves forward to 
support the engine while outer ends 
sweep to the rear to serve as front 
suspension mountings. Bending stiff- 
ness has been increased 15 per cent, 
while weight of the entire suspension 
assembly has been cut by 12 per 
cent. 

Other Details—-Leaf spring rates 
at the rear have been reduced 6 per 
cent, . .increase of 70 per cent a min- 
ute in filling rate of the fuel tank re- 
sults from installation of a %-inch 
vent pipe at the top of the tank 
which taps back pressure . ‘ 
tires are 6.70x15 low-pressure type 

. ‘molded plastic seals replace rub- 
ber caps at the distributor end of 
spark plug wires. . . .rear tread has 
been reduced 1% inches, front %- 
inch. . . .bodies are 2% inches lower 
to a loaded overall height of 63% 
inches, . . .flywheel tooth chamber is 
eliminated as an aid to durability 
....front engine mounts are changed 
to control horizontal moverzent, curb- 
ing clutch chatter buildup .. . rear 
bumpers are recessed into the body 
and both front and rear bumpers are 
of wrap-around type. 


Record Western Output for GM 


PRODUCTION of Buick-Oldsmobile- 
Pontiac cars during 1948 by General 
Motors’ South Gate, Calif., plant was 
the greatest in its history, totaling 
nearly 70,000 units. Previous peak 
was 67,000 units in 1941, 


May Repossess Tucker Plant 


FEDERAL government has indicated 
it will take steps to repossess the 
Chicago plant of Tucker Corp. on Feb. 
1 if the $125,000 installment on ren- 
tal is not paid by that time, despite 
a court stay on bankruptcy proceed- 
ings against Tucker until March 3. 
Meanwhile Otis R. Radford, treasurer 
of the company and one of the two 
officers whose $12,000 salary was per- 
mitted to continue during the stay in 
proceedings, submitted his resigna- 
tion last week. 
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Proven in Shop after Shop: 


Greater and Cheaper 
Production per Hour 


Write for details on the Chambersburg Ceco-Drop, 
the new air steam lift, gravity drop hammer. 


CHAMBERSBURG 
CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO. MBERSBURG, 
SBURG G JAAS. CHAMBERS PENNA 
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Central Steel Ups Output 


Barium subsidiary increases in- 
got capacity and doubles plate 
finishing potential 


CENTRAL Iron & Steel Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa., subsidiary of Barium Steel 
Corp., spent about $2 million in 1948 
to increase substantially its ingot ca- 
pacity and to double its plate finish- 
ing potential. 

In the development and expansion 
of Central’s steelmaking facilities, 
major projects included installation 
of three 96-in. shell cupolas produc- 
ing hot metal for the refining fur- 
naces, purchase of a 30-ton electric 
furnace and elimination of gas pro- 
ducers, formerly used in connection 
with open hearths, in favor of oil. 


A new blooming and slabbing mill 
and improvements to existing mills 
will account for Central’s doubled 
plate finishing capacity. The bloom- 
ing and slabbing unit, complete with 
auxiliary equipment, is now being 
installed. The capacity of this unit 
is rated at 90 tons per hour. Ingots 
will be heated in a six-hole soaking 
pit serviced by two 15-ton cranes. 
A new 42-in. universal mill has been 
purchased for future installation. Two 
4500 hp steam engines and necessary 
boilers have also been acquired. 


Granite City Has Record Output 


GRANITE CITY Steel Co., Granite 
City, Ill., produced 494,000 tons of 
ingots in 1948, 1 per cent more than 
in 1944, its previous all-time record 
year. Some 409,000 tons of steel were 
shipped in 1948, another all-time rec- 
ord. In 1947 the company produced 
440,000 tons of ingots and shipped 
345,000 tons of steel. 


Benefits from a ten-year, $20 mil- 
lion expansion and modernization pro- 
gram largely accounted for the rec- 
ord performance, according to Hay- 
ward Niedringhaus, company presi- 
dent. Granite City operates the fif- 
teenth largest steel plant in the United 
States, which includes government 
owned open-hearth facilities. 


Malleable Castings PlantsExpand 


PRODUCERS of malleable iron cast- 
ings spent more than $12 million dol- 
lars in 1948 for the improvement and 
modernization of malleable foundries, 
it has been announced by Lowell D. 
Ryan, managing director of Malleable 
Founders’ Society, Cleveland. 

A survey of the membership 
of the society reveals the expendi- 
ture of this sum by the 70 members 
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COPPER COILS FOR CYCLOTRON: One of 14 large copper coils for 

the University of Washington’s new cyclotron is shown being wound on 

the university campus. Winding machine was constructed of war sur- 

plus materials to handle 53,000 pounds of bus bar supplied by Revere 

Copper & Brass Inc. The coils weigh 17 tons, are wound with 10 miles 
of 3-inch copper strips 








of the society who operate 86 plants 
and produce approximately 85 per 
cent of the malleable iron castings 
made each year in the United States. 
The sum was spent for new machin- 
ery and equipment, plant moderniza- 
tion and research. Indications are 
that a slightly smaller amount will be 
spent in 1949. 

Production of malleable iron cast- 
ings during 1948 held at a high level, 
total output exceeding slightly that 
for 1947. 


U. S. Merchant Fleet Larger 


PRIVATELY-owned American mer- 
chant fleet, as of Jan. 1, consisted of 
1216 ocean-going vessels of 1000 gross 
tons and over, compared to 1003 such 
merchant ships a year previous, Na- 
tional Federation of American Ship- 
ping has reported. 

Fleet growth in the past year has 
resulted from the addition of eight 
ships of 106,000 deadweight tons from 
new construction, and the purchase 
of 223 vessels of 3 million deadweight 
tons from the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission. Net gain, after allowing for 
vessels sold, transferred abroad or 
scrapped, was 213 ships of almost 
2.9 million deadweight tons. Today’s 
fleet is 4 million deadweight tons 
greater than the fleet of 10.2 million 
deadweight tons in 1939. Greatest 
part of the increase arises from the 
tanker arm of the merchant marine, 
which increased about 2.7 million 
deadweight tons over the prewar level. 


Use of government-owned ships fell 
sharply during the year. On Jan. 1, 
1948, 1128 government ships totaling 
11.5 million deadweight tons were be- 
ing operated. Only 354 government 
vessels, totaling 3.5 million dcead- 
weight tons, were in use as of Jan. 
1, 1949. 


Air Force Fosters Small Business 


UNITED STATES Air Force is do- 
ing big business with small business 
and wants to do more in the future. 

In the period from May 19 to Nov. 
30, 1948, the Air Materiel Command 
Headquarters, Dayton, O., awarded 
1969 contracts valued at $28,015,433 
to establishments employing less than 
500. A total of 4016 contracts valued 
at $1,391,119,875 were let during this 
period. While the dollar volume dis- 
closed in direct contracts to small 
business is only a fraction of the 
AMC total, Procurement Division of- 
ficials estimate that a considerable 
percentage of major contracts was 
sublet to small business. 

AMC has inaugurated a new sys- 
tem designed to increase small busi- 
ness participation in Air Force man- 
ufacturing. A small business firm 
may write to Commanding General, 
AMC, Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Dayton, O., Attention: 
MOPPXS72, Source & Price Records, 
and ask to be registered. The firm 
will be sent a regular form for regis- 
tration of data on the type of its 
products and related information. 
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Srrete...- 


Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


Lusiron Corp., Columbus, O., builder 
of prefabricated metal homes, has 
purchased stand-by LP-Gas facilities 
to insure against production inter- 
ruption on natural gas curtailments. 
H. Emerson Thomas & Associates 
Inc., Westfield, N. J., installed the 
stand-by system. 

-—-O---- 
swift & Co., Chicago, has begun op- 
erations in its new industrial oil proc- 
essing unit of the technical products 
plant at Hammond, Ind. Products 
from the plant will provide raw ma- 
terials to industries manufacturing 
rubber products, textiles, lubricating 
compounds and other items. 

Rea 
Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa., 
manufacturer of reciprocating pumps 
for medium and high pressure serv- 
ices, has appointed Jesse W. Eakins 
Co. as a representative for the De- 
troit area. 

-—-Q-— 
A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, re- 
ports that its subsidiary, Smith Me- 
ter Co., Los Angeles, has bought all 
manufacturing, sales and_ service 
rights to a gasoline dispensing pump 
manufactured by Neptune Meter Co., 
New York. No plant or personnel 
were involved in the transaction. 

nies 
Northland Engineering Co., Appleton, 
Wis., maker of farm machinery, has 
purchased a building in Kaukauna, 
Wis., where an assembly plant will 
be set up. Northland will move to 
Kaukauna within the next three 
years. 
7 een 

Flood Co. has moved from Cleveland 
to Hudson, O. Firm manufactures 
Penetrol, a rust preventive, reinforc- 
ing reducer for paint and a vehicle 
for aluminum pigment. 

scones 
Gerity-Michigan Corp., Adrian,- Mich., 
producer of finished castings for the 
automotive, electrical and radio fields, 
has discontinued its Detroit opera- 
tions, has sold its Detroit plant equip- 
ment and inventory to Doehler-Jarvis 
Corp. and is negotiating for the sale 
of the building. Doehler-Jarvis has 
agreed to provide Gerity-Michigan 
an adequate supply of unfinished die 
castings. 

ae 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., has formed a new Crystallog- 
raphy Division for the GE Research 
Laboratory. New division, to ke 
headed by Dr. David Harker, will 
deal with problems of inter-atomic 
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arrangement. Firm has also com- 
bined the wire and cable divisions of 
its apparatus and construction mate- 
rials departments and_ transferred 
them to Bridgeport, Conn. 
-O 
Cincinnati Machine Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati, has acquired control of Carlisle 
Chemical Works Inc., Reading, O. 
Management and operations of the 
chemical plant will be continued. 
ine eee 

Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, has been 
awarded a contract to supply heating 





DEERE GETS PARK UNITS 


CRUCIBLE Steel Co. of Am- 
erica has sold only the steel- 
making facilities at its Park 
Works in Pittsburgh to Deere 
& Co., Chicago, and not the en- 
tire works as_ reported in 
STEEL, Jan. 17, p. 53. Deere 
purchased four open hearths 
and two electric furnaces which 
will be operated by Crucible. 











equipment for three buildings at 
Hammond, Ind., that were recently 
acquired by Libby, McNeil & Libby, 
food processors, as a warehouse and 
distribution center. 

sen} 
Niagara Alkali Co., New York, is 
constructing a plant at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., for production of trichloroethy- 
lene, a solvent used as a degreasing 
and metal cleansing agent. The fa- 
cility is expected to be in operation 
early this year. 

thao Veet 
Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., Hillside, 
N. J., manufacturer of alloy castings, 
has sold the precision casting facili- 
ties of Precise Castings Corp., a 
Cooper division, to Arwood Precision 
Casting Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—-0O 
American Export Lines Ine., New 
York, has paid $5,252,628 to the 
Maritime Commission as repayment 
in full of an operating-differential 
subsidy received by American Ex- 
port from the commission since Jan. 
24, 1938. American Export’s earn- 
ings were sufficient to make the re- 
payment, as required in the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. 

-—O- - 
Rust Engineering Co. has moved its 
engineering, executive and adminis- 
trative offices to a recently purchased 


building at 575 Sixth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh. 

ee 
Aerol Co., a subsidiary of Airquip- 
ment Co. and a producer of materials 
handling equipment, has moved its 
offices to 2820 Ontario St., Burbank, 
Calif. Manufacturing remains at 
1823 E. Washington Blvd., Los An- 
geles. Airquipment Co. was recently 
purchased by Lockheed Aircraft Co. 

—O 

Drake Steel Supply Co., Los Angeles, 
steel warehousing firm, has enlarged 
its office and warehouse at Fresno, 
Calif. 

oO 
Detroit Gray Iron Foundry Co., De- 
troit, has acquired Oakland Foundry 
& Machine Co., Rochester, Mich., 
which becomes a subsidiary of the 
parent company. No __ personnel 
changes are planned, with the excep- 
tion of the addition of J. H. Gardner, 
formerly with Marshall Furnace Co., 
Marshall, Mich., who will be vice 
president in charge of sales. 

oO 
Headford Bros. & Hitchins Foundry 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, producer of gray 
iron and nickel-chrome castings, re- 
ports net sales in 1948 exceeded $1 
million for the first time in its history. 


0 


Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge, Mass., reports that 
a national competition is now open 
to choose ten executives from vari- 
ous business fields for a year of grad- 
uate study in the Sloan Fellowship 
Program for Executive Development 
at MIT. 
oO 


Bureau of Mines has released a pub- 
lication describing development of 
new methods for production of light- 
weight concrete aggregate from 
clays, shales, slates, coal-mine wastes 
and other mineral materials. 

oO 
United Helicopters Inc., Palo Alto, 
Calif., has appointed Bakersfield Air 
Park, Bakersfield, Calif., as a distrib- 
utor for helicopters in Southern Cali- 
fornia and southern Nevada. 

O- 
National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, New York, has pub- 
lished its 1948-49 movie guide to 
films of electrical significance. 


pre eee 
Newhall-Marshall-Wood has been in- 
corporated with offices at 30 Church 
St., New York, to engage in the pur- 
chase and sale of surplus, obsolete 
and scrap railroad freight and pas- 
senger cars and parts, railroad tank 
cars and parts, locomotives, etc. 
Principals are David Newhall, John 
S. Wood and Charles A. Marshall. 
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CONTINUED improvement from the year-end lull 
in industrial activity caused STEEL’s industrial pro- 
duction index for the week ended Jan. 15 to advance 
4 points over the level of preceding week and reach 
171 per cent (preliminary) of the 1936-1939 average. 
Level for the latest week reported is 2 points higher 
than for the corresponding week a year ago. 


AUTOMOBILES — Contributing materially toward 
this gain were increased outturn by the automotive 
industry where assembly lines producing new models 
swung into action and completion of inventory tak- 
ing at some plants. The automobile builders pro- 
duced 108,329 passenger cars and trucks in the 
week ended Jan. 15, about 10,000 units more than in 
the preceding week. A few of the builders have an- 
nounced cutbacks in previously announced schedules, 
but the consensus of the industry is that availability 
of materials rather than demand will place a ceiling 
on output for 1949. 

STEEL—Production of 1,830,600 tons of steel for 
ingots and castings during the week ended Jan. 15 
also contributed importantly to the increased pace 
of industrial activity. Output for the week resulted 
in a new weekly production record by the nation’s 
steelmakers as the industry continues all-out opera- 
tions to satisfy, insofar as possible, the record de- 
mand for ferrous products. 

CARLOADINGS—An estimate by the Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards that carloadings in the first quarter 
of 1949 would be 2.1 per cent above the 1948 level 


was not borne out in the first complete week of 
this year. According to the Association of American 
Railroads, loading of revenue freight in the week 
ended Jan. 8, totaled 721,507 cars or 13.2 per cent 
below the corresponding week last year. 


COAL—One of the factors in lower carloadings is 
decreased output of bituminous coal. Production for 
the week ended Jan. 8 was 11,480,000 net tons, more 
than 2.3 million tons below the corresponding week 
in 1948. Continuing unseasonably warm weather 
throughout the eastern states has resulted in the 
growth of stockpiles to a postwar high despite the 
decreased production of the last few months. 
INVENTORIES — Manufacturers’ investment in in- 
ventories moved up by $350 million during November 
to a month-end book value of $31.2 billion, according 
to the Commerce Department. A little more than 
half of the rise was in the durable goods group, where 
the month-end value of inventories reached $14.5 
billion. 

TRUCKLOADINGS—Volume of freight transported 
by motor carriers in November dipped 4.7 per cent 
below the October total, but increased 13.4 per cent 
over November, 1947. Reports received by American 
Trucking Associations Inc. show that carriers trans- 
ported an aggregate of 2,955,292 tons in November. 
Carriers of iron and steel moved about 4 per cent of 
total tonnage, a decrease of 0.6 per cent below Octo- 
ber but an increase of 38.8 per cent over November 
of last year. 
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Index (chart above): Week ended Jan. 15 (preliminary) 171 
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Latest Prior Month Year 
INDUSTRY Period* Week Ago Ago 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity); 99.0 97.5 99.5 98.0 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) . 5,727 5,742 5,790 5,370 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 1,913 1,446 1,993 2,300 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) . 5,428 5,454 5,645 5,326 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) $132.6 $124.5 $146.2 $83.3 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) ... 108,329 98,422 123,315 109,031 
* Dates on request. + 1949 weekly capacity is 1,843,516 net tons. 1948 weekly capacity was 1,802,476 net tons. 
TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) 730+ 722 755 811 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 127 128 96 61 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)? . : $27,919 $28,151 $28,369 $28,374 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)t +9% none —1% +38% 
+ Preliminary. + Federal Reserve Board, 
44 STEEL 
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1946 1947 1948 
Steel Shipments OS FTA TTT TTT TTT Tt O58 
(Net Tons) © 
1948 1947 1946 6.0 R69 
5,410,438 5,061,333 2,189,369* A 
ae 5,046,115 4,626,424 2,189,368" aa [ WY [J 5.5 
lair 5,978,551 5,304,415 4,213,913 % 50 : RS Soe 50 2 
Apr 5,096,161 5,445,993 4,335,694 5 iV : Fs 
May 5,321,375 5,442,343 3,666,677 = ~ 
tune 5,476,774 5,263,711 3,687,509 5 45 45% 
July 5,229,880 4,974,566 4,259,494 és f ied 
Aug. 5,329,060 5,278,223 4,965,456 z 40 40 Zz 
sept 5,511,474 5,118,839 4,589,902 S VV 9 
Oct. 5,952,008 5,681,597 5,260,832 =.3.5 3.5 = 
Nov. + skea 5,732,256 5,216,990 5,019,984 
Dea «digs eeneees 5,613,036 4,533,420 3.0 30 
‘Figures for January and February, 1946, 2.5 STEEL 2.5 
are merely averages derived from a report that 
combined shipments for those two strike- 2.0 {SOURCE :~ AMERICAN IRON & STEEL INSTITUTE) 2.0 
affected months into a total of 4,378,737. ee ee Oe Oe ae ee ee ere et ee TT Ee 
bh Bd Bd be oboe bd ah A by 
Mi —{17.0 
18 Ff, Manufacturing é ; 165 Factory Employment 
7 F: wontuy——————| | _t0unce. 8 commen meg ie wr atm 
s AVERAGE Val 1948 1947 1946 
16 E- -~ (Scale ot Leh) ee Pv 15.5 January 16,267 15,372 13,499 
= SL 15.0 February . 16,183 15,475 12,751 
+o March 16,269 15,510 13,433 
je " = 14.5 ¥ April 15,950 15,429 14,054 
z i ; May 15,904 15,569 14,159 
Q 14 Sf eat June 16,115 15,672 14,371 
2 ee 13.5 Fe July py 16,158 15,580 14,526 
™ 13 = 13.0 RE Sis cca s | AOE 15,962 14,876 
— : September 16,683 16,175 15,035 
IE —— 12.5 October ....... 16,576 16,209 15,064 
= d H 12.0 November .... 16,403 16,256 15,271 
Ne ; ap December zz 16,354 15,348 
10E bic 7TEEL 110 Monthly Ave 15,794 14,365 
0 WRSUSSEDCERSEUCERSORURUSUREEREBEEET Ty) 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1946 1947, | 1948 
1948 
360}+-—— eT bic id TT T SUS SUN: SL 900 
Steel Forgings 340 Las - 850 
(Tons—000 omitted) 320 800 
Unfilled 300 750 
Shipments* Orders* 280 700 
1948 1947 1948 1947 260 hae a << 650 a 
TURN Vi vi:s os ese ae 116 618 723 e 240  BACKLOGS a_i Fs 600 a 
February 117 111 631 714 me (Scale at Right) 550 = 
March 131 115 «= 641—s 717 & 220 3 
April 114 121 628 699 200 500 ¢ 
ae 109 «116 «=624—Ss«GB. 8 180 450 § 
June 120° 112 641 639 | 160 SHIPMENTS E 400 |! 
July 97 92 627 631 S| (Scale at Lett) 350 Z 
AMM se 98 634 626 6 ‘40 © 
September ........ 121 109 631617 = to SN =o 
OOMN aea ss « 5s 123 124 605 594 100 
November ........ 124 104 621 586 80 Posts 200 
December ‘ea 117 she 594 60 omer oe 150 
* Forgings for sale. ve (SOURCE: en OF CENSUS) ns 
"OS BOS le GR Ren eae ASE eae iti aS ea as i+ a 
Latest Prior Month Year 
FIN ANCE Period* Week Ago Ago 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—=millions) $13,086 $15,045 $15,779 $13,262 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) .. $252.3 $252.4 $252.2 $256.5 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $14.5 $16.1 $17.8 $32.4 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) 4,085 5,339 5,479 4,617 
Loans and Investments (billions)+ ....... $62.6 $62.8 $62.6 $65.1 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) + $33,484 $32,987 $33,179 $37,642 
+ Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
PRICES 
STEEL’s Composite Finished Steel Price Average $97.77 $97.68 $95.50 78.18 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal ivan 232.6 232.6 232.6 186.2 
All Commodities} ....... 160.5 161.3 161.7 166.8 
Metals and Metal Products} athens RN 175.3 175.2 173.7 154.3 
+ Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926 — 100. t 1936 — ‘1939 — 100. 
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A. L. HAWLEY 


A. L. Hawley, formerly assistant 
works manager, Plomb Tool Co., has 
been appointed works manager of the 
main factory in Los Angeles. He join- 
ed the company in 1936, working suc- 
cessively in the machine shop, tool 
room and engineering department. 
0 


J. Seton Gray has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors, Fuller 
Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
I. L. Ludvigsen succeeds Mr. Gray 
as president. Harold E. Brey was 
named executive vice president, and 
two new vice presidents are William 
E. Niness, appointed in charge of 
sales, and Thomas Backus, in charge 
of engineering. Frank C. McManus, 
formerly factory manager at Kala- 
mazoo, has been named manager of 
the Transmission Division, and E. L. 
Block was appointed manager of the 
Unit Drop Forge Division. 
oO 
Yarnall-Waring Co., Philadelphia, 
announces the following changes in 
its sales and manufacturing divi- 
sions: Joseph Kildare, sales man- 
ager, has been elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, and Frank 
W. Miller, works manager, has been 
elected vice president in charge of 
manufacturing. Carl Liberg, former- 
ly associated with the New York 
sales office, is now located at the 
new district office at Buffalo, and 
C. V. Peterson has been appointed 
sales representative in Cleveland. 
o- 

Joseph A. Voelker, vice president, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has 
moved his headquarters from Pitts- 
burgh to New York. He will’ co-or- 
dinate sales activities of Pittsburgh’s 
two New England subsidiaries, John- 
son Steel & Wire Co. Inc. and Pioneer 
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C. LEE EMERSON 


Steel Ball, and will supervise export 
and other sales of the company. Car! 
L. Zak, general manager of sales, 
will assume the active direction of 
sales of the company. 
oO 
C. Lee Emerson has been appointed 
manager of rolled steel sales for 
Kaiser Co. Inc. He will have head- 
quarters at Oakland, Calif. 
stanly 
Maynard B. Terry has been appointed 
vice president, American Brakeblok 
Division, American Brake Shoe Co., 
New York. He joined the company in 
1943, and has been associated with 
the automotive equipment industry 
for nearly 20 years. 
isaac 
David S. Meiklejohn has been elec- 
ted treasurer, International Cigar 
Machinery Co., New York. 
iss ow 
Charles Percy has been elected presi- 
dent, Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, 
manufacturer of photographic equip- 
ment. 
ida 
H. C. Larson, assistant metallurgical 
engineer, Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., has been appointed met- 
allurgical engineer and secretary of 
plant committees dealing with the 
technical factors involved in steel 
plant operations. 
Pee 
Charles W. Carroll has been made 
vice president and sales manager, 
Haarmann Steel Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
succeeding T. K. O’Connor, deceased. 
Harry L. Hunt has been made con- 
tracting engineer, succeeding Mr. 
Carroll. 
siiedeickis 
John W. Mowry has been elected 
president and treasurer, J. B. Booth 
& Co., Pittsburgh, after serving for 


JOHN D. SULLIVAN 


18 years with U. S. Steel Corp. He 
succeeds A. B. Benney, retired after 
over 40 years with the company. 
ii 
John PD. Sullivan, assistant director, 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Colum- 
bus, ©., has been named chairman 
of a new division of the American 
Institute of Mining & Metallurgical 
Engineers, to be known as the Ex- 
tractive Metallurgical Division, and 
organized to correlate metallurgical 
information on production and refin- 
ine of nonferrous metals. H. M. 
Shepard, general manager, American 
Smelting & Refining Co,, Baltimore, 
will be secretary of the division. 
Chairman-elect for 1950 is Carleton 
C. Long, director of research, St. Jo- 
seph Lead Co., Josephtown, Pa. 
oO 


Mack Trucks Inc., New York, an: 
nounces the following appointments: 
J. E. Donovan, district manager in 
charge of the San Francisco branch; 
J. W. Biggins, district manager of 
the Louisville branch; H. J. Fikejs, 
district manager of the Kansas City, 
Mo., branch; T. J. Colter, district 
manager of the Milwaukee branch; 
A. P. Cowles, district manager of the 
Springfield, Mass., branch; and R. J. 
McGivney, district manager of the 
Worcester, Mass., branch. 
shel 

Combustion Engineering-Superheater 
Inc.. New York, h*s e’ected F. A. 
Schaff, chairman of the board and 
vice chaiman of the executive com: 
mittee; Samuel G. Allen, chairman, 
executive committee; Joseph V. San- 
try, president; Martens H. Isenberg. 
executive vice president; Harold H. 
Berry, vice president in charge 0f 
finance. Vice presidents are: Wilbur 
H. Armacost, G. D. Ellis, A. J. Moses, 
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CLINCH 
NUTS? 


JUST SNAP IN peed Clips 


Now you can attach square nuts to metal parts by 
hand! Just thumb pressure snaps the new SPEED 
GRIP Nut Retainers in place. SPEED GRIPS, 
like many SPEED NUTS, have spring steel 
“mechanical hands’ that lock them in bolt- 
receiving position. They are ideal for blind 
assembly attachments because SPEED GRIPS do 


not have to be held with a wrench. 


Developed as a companion item to the famous 
Tinnerman SPEED NUTS, the SPEED GRIP Nut 
Retainer gives all the self-retaining advantages 
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_) 
New Tinnerman SPEED 
GRIPS are available in a com- 
plete range of sizes. Screw size 
and panel range are stamped on 
each fastener. . 


Here’s how SPEED GRIPS can 
be applied to panels on the mov- 
ing assembly line. In a few 
seconds, assembler can snap in 
self-aligning SPEED GRIPS 
... no extra handling... no 
Special equipment required! 
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of SPEED NUTS in applications requiring square 
nut attachments. 


Write for the details on this latest Tinnerman 
development. The savings it can make in equip- 
ment investment in assembly steps, in material 
handling and in parts costs will surprise you. 
And ask your Tinnerman representative about 
our Fastening Analysis Service. Tinnerman 
Products, Inc., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


In Canada: Dominion Fasteners Limited, Hamilton 
In England: Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest 
In France: Aerocessoires Simmonds, S. A., Paris 




















MEN of INDUSTRY 





J. S. Skelly, O. W. Strauss, D. S. 
Walker, A. C. Weigel, and Arthur 
Williams. Secretary and assistant 
treasurer is Irving B. Swigert. As- 
sistant secretaries are T. F. Morris 
and Francis J. Dolan. Assistants to 
chairman are T. F. Morris and F. R. 
Fitzpatrick. 

—-O-- 
Syntron Co., Homer City, Pa., an- 
nounces establishment of several new 
district sales offices and promotions 
of the following sales personnel: W. 
C. Leasure of the company’s gener- 
al offices in Homer City has been 
promoted to district sales manager 
in charge of the new sales office in 
Houston, Tex.; Nelson C. DeVilling, 
formerly of the Pittsburgh sales of- 
fice, promoted to new sales office as 
district manager at Dallas, Tex.; 
Dick McHale of the Chicago office, 
named district sales manager at Los 
Angeles; James B. Barth appointed 
to replace Mr. DeVilling at Pitts- 
burgh and G. R. Stocum, succeeding 
Mr. McHale at Chicago; D. E. Nu- 
gent has been appointed to take over 
power tools sales in the Kansas City, 
Mo., office. 

----Q-—- 
Joseph A. Neubauer has been ap- 
pointed technical director for Colum- 
bia Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. and for Southern Al- 
kali Corp., Pittsburgh. He has served 
as technical advisor to the Columbia 
Chemical Division since 1945. 

-—-0—- 
Cleco Division, Reed Roller Bit Co., 
announces appointment of B. O. 
Stoothoff as special representative, 
located in Cincinnati. He will act as 
liaison between general sales office 
in Houston, Tex., and local dealer 
organizations. 

—-0-—- 
Terry P. Cunningham has been ap- 
pointed director of advertising and 
sales promotion, Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc., New York, and Ed- 





JOSEPH A. NEUBAUER 
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ward P. Atcherley was appointed 
northwest division manager of re- 
newal tube sales. 

--.-Q-—-- 
Dr. William L. Davidson, authority 
on atomic energy, has been named 
director, B. F. Goodrich Co.’s physi- 
cal research department, located at 
Brecksville, O. 

pclae 
Glenn C. Shively has been appointed 
purchasing agent, Superior Steel & 
Malleable Castings Co., Benton Har- 
bor, Mich. 

--O-- 
Personnel changes in the Spring Mill 
& Rail Bond Division, South Works, 
Worcester, Mass., American Steel & 
Wire Co., are: Raymond E. Tibbetts, 
named division superintendent, suc- 
ceeding Harry F. Clarke, resigned. 
Harold J. Elmendorf, appointed chief 
spring engineer, and Erick R. Karl- 
son, named division supervisor—pro- 
duction planning. 

— Or-- 
New Wrinkle Inc. and Chadeloid 
Corp., Dayton, O., announce that 
Robert F. Ohmer has been elected 
president of both concerns. Before 
serving with the U. S. Army Air 
Force during the war, Mr. Ohmer 
was president of New Wrinkle Inc. 
Since the war he has been vice presi- 
dent in charge of administration, Hy- 
draulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, 
O. Mr. Ohmer will establish the 
main offices of New Wrinkle Inc. in 
Chicago. The laboratories will con- 
tinue at Dayton. 

—_+o-- 
James Clarke, director of audits, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, has been elected assistant con- 
troller of the company. Dr, William 
E. Shoupp, nuclear physicist, was 
named director of research, Atomic 
Power Division, and Robert A. Bow- 
man was appointed manager of engi- 
neering for the division. F. R. Bene- 
dict has been appointed manager of 





ROBERT F. OHMER 


the headquarters engineering depa:t- 
ments of the corporation. 
—o— 
Dr. Kenneth H. Kingdon has been ap- 
pointed assistant director, research 
laboratory, General Electric Co, 
Schenectady, N. ¥. Laurance I, Wood 
was named assistant general counsel 
of the company. A. R. Hines, formerly 
manager, Apparatus Department of- 
fice in Philadelphia, has been appoint- 
ed manager of a separate sales dis- 
trict for Michigan, established by the 
Apparatus Department, with head- 
quarters at Detroit. V. J. Snyder 
and C. M. Dunn, assistant managers 
of the Detroit local apparatus office. 
are appointed assistant managers of 
the new district. Operations of the 
wire and cable divisions of the Ap- 
paratus & Construction Materials De- 
partments have been consolidated, 
and B. F. Ilsley, manager, apparatus 
wire & cable division, has been named 
manager of the expanded wire & 
cable division, with headquarters at 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
0+ 


T. J. Kauer has resigned as managing 
director, Wire Reinforcement Insti- 
tute, Washington, to become director 
of highways for Ohio, with headquar- 
ters at Columbus. 

—O— 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill, an- 
nounces that B. A. Hanner, manager, 
distribution sales, has been made 
manager of its hoist sales depart- 
ment. 

~-0-—— 
James S. Weaver has become associ- 
ated with Culbert Pipe & Fittings 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., as special 
sales representative in the New York 
territory. 

aaeere rae 


Eugene F. Murphy has been promoted 


from superintendent to works man- 
ager at the Dunkirk, N. Y., plant of 
American Locomotive Co. He suc- 
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we GREENLEE 


_ SIX-SPINDLE AUTOMATICS 





A wide range of speeds and feeds are available. 


GREENLEE Axztomatics are often 
called "The Operator’s Favorite’. 


GREENLEE BROS. & CO., 1921 


MULTIPLE-SPINDLE DRILLING, BORING, TAPPING MACHINES 
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QUICK CHANGE FEEDS and SPEEDS 


(A) Easily-changed helical gears control spindle speeds. 
(B) Splined pick-off gears allow quick changes in feeds. 


PRODUCTION MACHINERY 
book showing details of construction 
and operation of Greenlee Automatics. 


Yours can be a bigger, better business when you put more 
of your jobs on GREENLEE Automatic Screw Machines. 
Quick change-over features of the GREENLEE make even 
short runs profitable. You save money by having short 
down-times between jobs. 


Standardized tooling — another important GREENLEE 
feature — has cut equipment costs to a minimum without 
affecting the efficiency or range of work of the machine. 
Also, built-in threading drive and feed mechanism handles 
either right-hand or left-hand threading operations as 
well as tapping and reaming. 

Set-ups are speedily made with standard, interchangeable 
cross slide cams and a greatly simplified method of setting 
the main tool slide stroke on a graduated worm wheel. 
It’s easy to see why operators like the GREENLEE .. . it has 
convenient height, a wide-open tooling area, and a built-in 
lighting system that permits making fine adjustments 
quickly and accurately. 

Use the GREENLEE for higher efficiency, better economy, 
lower costs, and greater profits...on either short-run 
or long-run work. 


WRITE FOR MORE FACTS 


Let us send you our complete 20-page 





Ask for Screw Machine literature. 





MASON AVE., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINES © AUTOMATIC TRANSFER PROCESSING MACHINES 
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MEN of INDUSTRY. 








ceeds Herman Franck, who will con- 
tinue with Alco in a consulting ca- 
pacity. 
o- 
George E. McLaughlin has joined 
Tube City Iron & Metal Co., Glass- 
port, Pa. He will represent the com- 
pany in the Mahoning Valley and the 
East, and will have headquarters in 
Youngstown. 
Oo 
Hal M. Cranston has been appointed 
comptroller of Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp., New York. He has been 
assistant treasurer and auditor. 
0 
Frederick G. Wacker Jr. has been 
elected president, and Charles H. 
Wacker III has been elected execu- 
tive vice president, Ammco Tools Inc., 
North Chicago. 
oO 
Leslie E. Bluhm has been appointed 
Milwaukee field engineer for Nelson 
Stud Welding Division, Morton-Greg- 
ory Corp. 
8) 
Glenn E. Martin has been named 
manager of sales planning, Replace- 
ment Tire Sales Division, B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron. 
oO 
Robert F. Edwards has been ap- 
pointed section engineer in charge 
of synchronous motor & vertical gen- 
erator section, Ridgway Division, 
Elliott Co., Jeannette, Pa. 
Re ES 
Milo A. Nice has been appointed as- 
sistant manager, Explosives Depart- 
ment’s technical service division, 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 
oO 
Robert E. Mauger has been appointed 
assistant of the pipe mill at the In- 
diana Harbor works of Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown. 
o- 
Fred E. Link has been appointed gen- 
eral works manager, Oil Well Supply 
Co., U. S. Steel subsidiary, at Dallas, 
Tex. 
sogpe. 
Dr. Kent R. Van Horn has been 
named an assistant director of re- 
search, aluminum research laborator- 
ies, Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, and Maurice W. Daugherty 
was named chief of the Cleveland 
branch of the laboratories, succeed- 
ing Dr. Van Horn. 
Sitigg oes 
Edgcomb Steel Co., Philadelphia, has 
announced appointment of J. B. 
Owen as assistant manager of sales, 
and V. M. de Castro as assistant to 
the president. ' 
tial 
Otto A. Pfaff, president, American 
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B. L. WISE 


Wheelabrator & Equipment Corp., 
Mishawaka, Ind., was recently elec- 
ted to the board of directors, Signode 
Steel Strapping Co., Chicago. 
aia Cae 
B. L. Wise, director of production, Na- 
tional Electric Welding Machines Co., 
Bay City, Mich, has been elected 
president, Resistance Welder Manu- 
facturers’ Association. He succeeds 
T. S. Long, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Taylor-Winfield Corp., 
Warren, O., who was elected chair- 
man of the executive committee. T. 
Embury Jones, president, Precision 
Welder & Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
was named vice president of the as- 
sociation. George A. Fernley and 
H. R. Rinehart were re-elected execu- 
tive secretary and secretary-treas- 
urer, respectively. They make their 
headquarters at the association’s 
main offices at Philadelphia. 
mar 


Benjamin Wolff & Co., Chicago and 
Milwaukee warehouse distributors of 
industrial metals, announces the fol- 
lowing changes in personnel: Burton 
S. Wolff was elected president and 
treasurer of the firm, and C, D. Engs- 
trom, former assistant to the vice 
president, was named vice president 
in charge of operations. Jack May 
was named vice president in charge 
of sales. M. W. Young was elected to 
secretary, and Seymour Oseas to as- 
sistant treasurer and assistant sec- 
retary. 
ait 
Newly elected officers, York Corp., 
York, Pa. are J. Keith Louden, 
named vice president and assistant 
to the president; J. G. Bergdoll, vice 
president and works manager; J. C. 
Consley, vice president and chief en- 
gineer; and William F. Lynne, assis- 
tant controller of the company. 
2S 

International Business Machines 
Corp., New York, has appointed 
Edmund C. Thompson assistant to 


the manager of customer engineer. 
ing at New York. 
Sao as 

C. O. Richards has been appointed 
general sales manager over all divi- 
sions of Standard Products Co., De- 
troit. 

O- 
Roger S. Schofield has been placed 
in charge of transportation sales, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
Celphia district office, succeeding 
Walker H. Evans, promoted to dis- 
trict manager. 


Frank A. Luebbe, general sales man- 
ager of Nichols Wire & Aluminum 
Co., Davenport, Iowa, has also been 
appointed vice president of the com- 
pany. 
re) 

Binks Mfg. Co., Chicago, announ: es 
election of Joseph D. Linehan to fill 
a vacancy on the board of directors. 
Mr. Linehan is president, Continental 
Plastic Corp., Chicago. 

—? 
J. T. Jones, recently with the open 
hearth department, South Chicago 
plant, Republic Steel Corp., has 
joined the sales force of Vesuvius 
Crucible Co., Pittsburgh. 

Eye 
Croft Steel Products Inc., James- 
town, N. Y., has appointed Thomas 
H. Carter as southern regional man- 
ager, with offices in Atlanta. 

aa 
John S. Andrews, formerly with Re- 
public Steel Corp., Rotary Electric 
Steel Co. and Bundy Tubing Co., 
has become associated with Zimmer- 
Lightbody Industries, Detroit, in 
sales of special and standard hexa- 
gon steel nuts for the automotive 
industry. 

— -O--- 
Edwin F. Bates, formerly works man- 
ager, Red Lion plant,Budd Co., Phila- 
delphia, has been named plant man- 
ager, and Lee N. Blugerman has been 
named works manager. 

--0O--- 
George B. Horn, formerly secretary 
and assistant general manager, 
Wheeler Insulated Wire Co. Inc.. 
Bridgeport, Conn., has been named 
vice president, and George T. Mu- 
maw, formerly treasurer, has been 
named secretary-treasurer. 

—o— 
J. F. McRoberts has been appointed 
vice president and central regional 
sales manager, Independent Farm In- 
dustries, Chicago. 

---Q-—- 
J. H. Gardner, formerly with Mar- 
shall Furnace Co., Marshall, Mich., 
has joined Oakland Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Rochester, Mich., subsi- 
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CLARE C. BOSTEDOR 


Appointed director, programming and pro- 

duction control, Lincoln-Mercury Division, Ford 

Motor Co., Detroit. Noted in STEEL Jan. 10 
issue, p. 51 


diary, Detroit Gray Iron Foundry Co. 
He will act as vice president in 
charge of sales. 

on ed 
R. E. Bromley has been appointed as- 
sistant to E. Clyde Grimm, vice presi- 
dent, Samuel G. Keywell Co. Inc. at 
Pittsburgh. He was associated for 
27 years with Crucible Steel Co. of 
America in Midland, Pa. 

--O-- 
Clifford W. Lord has been appointed 
vice president of United States Steel 
Supply Co., in charge of West Coast 
warehouses. 

sediiacies 
T. G. Harkins has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the open hearth de- 
partment, Midland Works, Crucible 
Steel Co. of America, Pittsburgh. 
0. T. Albaugh was appointed super- 


intendent, transportation department, ° 


of the works. 
ithe 
Bruce E. Horst has been appointed 
sales representative in the Rockford, 
Ill, territory for Barber-Colman Co. 
Has eee 
A. H. Lundius has been’ appointed 


JOSEPH R. PARSONS 


Has joined the research department of Har- 

bison-Walker Refractories Co. as research 

engineer, Hays Laboratory, Pittsburgh. Noted 
in STEEL, Jan. 10 issue, p. 48 


plant manager of the Hyatt Clark 
Township plant, near Harrison, N. J., 
of the Hyatt Bearings Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. He succeeds J. C. 
Henny, former plant manager, who re- 
tired Jan. 1. 

oO 


Carl E. Von Luhrte has been pro- 
moted from sales manager, Western 
Division, to director of sales, Chi- 
cago Retort & Fire Brick Co., Chi- 
cago, and Robert P. Stevens has been 
promoted from sales manager, East- 
ern Division, to sales manager. 
AN we 
W. J. Edmonds has been named gen- 
eral traffic manager for Granite City 
Steel Co., Granite City, Ill. He suc- 
ceeds John B. Green, who resigned to 
accept a position with another com- 
pany. M. F. Schweppe has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager. 
O- . 

L. Bushfield has been appointed sales 
manager, Range & Heater Division, 
Perfection Stove Co., Cleveland, 
succeeding O. H. Larimer, retired 
after 30 years’ association. C. C. West 


WILLIAM SEYMOUR JR. 


Elected vice president in charge of plant 

operations and service for steel-service plants 

of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago. 
Noted in STEEL, Jan. 10 issue, p. 46 


succeeds Mr. Bushfield as manager, 
Atlanta district. 

oO 
Francis J. Lantry has been elected 
president, M. H. Treadwell Co. Inc., 
New York, succeeding the late J. 
Schuyler Casey. 

Rte 

George L. Mitsch, assistant plant 
manager, St. Louis foundry, Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co., has been ap- 
pointed plant manager. 

o— 


Leo E. Jacobs has been elected presi- 
dent, Titan Abrasives Co. Inc., Chi- 
cago. He formerly was executive 
vice president and director of Charles 
H. Besly & Co., Chicago. 
-—O— 

C. S. Gotwals has been appointed 
quality manager of all SKF Indus- 
tries Inc., New York. Charles R. 
Scott Jr., in charge of Machining 
Division since 1946, succeeds Mr. Got- 
wals as superintendent. W. F. Shed- 
inger will direct operations of the 
Machining Division in addition to his 
duties as head of the Ball Division. 





OBITUARIES... 


J. H. Morrison, 56, vice president 
and director, Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, died Jan. 18 at Youngs- 
town. He formerly was vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations of Shar- 
on Steel Corp. 


—O — 
Lewis E. Reisner, 46, founder and 
first president, Tennessee Aircraft 
Inc., Nashville, Tenn., died Jan. 9 of 
a heart attack. 


—-Q---- 


William L. Stancliffe, 64, former vice 
president in charge of sales, Ameri- 
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can Car & Foundry Co., New York, 
died Jan. 16. He retired in 1944 but 
had continued as a consultant and 
board member. 

oO 
Harry E. Schank, 58, authority on 
automotive engine cooling, and for 
15 years chief engineer, McCord 
Corp., Detroit, died Jan. 12. 

0 
William R. Brennan, 48, plant en- 
gineer, Bethlehem Steel Co., at 
Beaumount, Tex., died Jan. 12 in 
that city. 

—O--- 
Arthur E. Jackson, 45, president and 


treasurer, Jackson Steel Products 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., died recently. 

0 
A. M. Anderson, chairman, Sisalkraft 
Co., Chicago, died Jan. 7. 

0 
David P. Hopkins, 81, for many years 
before his retirement in 1943 vice 
president in charge of operations and 
director, United States Pipe & Foun- 
dry Co., Burlington, N. J., died 
Jan. 13. 

0 
Charles C. Carr, 66, ordnance manu- 
facturing expert, associated with 
R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, for 44 years, died Jan. 8. 
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TAB-WELD Resistors eliminate burning 


where burning would cause high maintenance 


welding mati ntimate ‘contact withote. 
taper at guid-eyes and at ae pied 


ANY users of electric motor control are 

switching to EC&M TAB-WELD Plate 
Resistors because welding stabilizes the resist- 
ance value of each section and reduces main- 
tenance. Numerous taps, convenient for affixing 
external leads at the desired point, simplify 
the replacement program. 

Mill sections have grids connected in series. 
Internally, each section has a// grids of the same 
size. Uniform mounting-hole dimensions permit 
stacking sections easily. Use TAB-WELD Sec- 


Bulletin 942 TAB-WELD tions from the storeroom shelf ‘‘as is’’—no tap 
shifting or other shop alteration when a field 
Plate Resistors for D-C. Crane oulaee sia AEE 


and Mill Auxiliary Control. 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


2698 EAST 79TH STREET ° CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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SCIENTIFIC HEATING—Controlled atmospheres and elec- 
tric furnaces are playing an ever-increasing role in the pro- 
cessing of metals for modern equipment. Development of 
controlled atmospheres, according to the Westinghouse Engi- 
neer, has turned the problem of heat treating metals into an 
exact science. Development and application of reacted fuel- 
gas atmosphere during bright hardening, for example, makes 
it possible to harden intricate machine parts without oxidation 
or decarburization of surfaces. Close control of surface con- 
ditions, which eliminates scale and soft skin on the piece, 
makes finish machining, grinding, cleaning, sandblasting or 
descaling unnecessary. 


INHIBITS CORROSION— In Washington, the electrode- 


position laboratory of the National Bureau of Standards re- 
ports development of chromated protein coatings offering a 
convenient, inexpensive means of protecting metals—especial- 
ly zinc, iron, brass and aluminum. In applying a protective 
film, the metallic surface to be coated is first dipped in case- 
in, albumin or gelatin, then impregnated with chromate which 
both hardens the film and inhibits corrosion. 


MEASURES MOVING OBJECTS—An electronic _ instru- 
ment capable of measuring the dimension of an object while 
it is moving rapidly and vibrating is reported ideal for fac- 
tory use where high speed and laboratory accuracy are re- 
quired. Developed by Raymond M. Wilmotte Inc., Wash- 
ington, unit is said to achieve an accuracy of plus or minus 
0.0001-inch. In plants, it can be employed to measure the 
outside diameter of wire, thread, tubing, rod, edge to edge 
dimension of extruded parts, etc. It also can be modified to 
measure thickness of sheet, dimensions of certain machined 
or punched parts, or to routine production test several di- 
mensions simultaneously. 


AUTOMATICITY PLUS— Many phases of fabrication are 


carried out through specially designed equipment in the new 
domestic range plant of Hotpoint Inc., Chicago. Some of 
the units provide a degree of automaticity never before ap- 
proached in the manufacture of electric ranges. One of the ma- 
chines, for example, is a 450-ton press designed by Verson All- 
steel Press Co. in conjunction with Hotpoint engineers. Cold 
stock is automatically fed from a coil cradle through a stock 
straightener into the huge press. The first of eight dies in the 
press blanks out the stock which then proceeds through con- 
secutive stages of drawing, trimming, forming and beading. 
At each stroke of the press a completed range drawer emerges 
ready for cleaning and finishing. 


WELDING AIDS METAL SPINNING— An automatic seam 
welder is employed by Milwaukee Metal Spinning Co., 
Milwaukee, to help form sheets of sufficient size to produce 
through spinning operations huge heads for milk storage 
tanks. Because standard sheet widths are more readily 
available and more easily shipped and handled, two pre- 
sheared half circles or rectangles are welded together in the 
Plant prior to the spinning procedure. Welds made are so 
sound that after they are ground down smoothly, there is 
no danger of rupture to interfere with the smooth operation of 
the spinning tool. 
News Summary—p. 23 


Market Summary—p. 93 
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MATTER OF DRY AIR—When using 
exothermic gas generators for clean 
annealing copper and most copper al- 
loys, a 10 to 1 air-gas mixture works 
out ideally. Use of a refrigerating 
unit to cool the water in the water 
tower provides a drier gas — one 
that is suitable for malleable anneal- 
ing cast iron. By removing water va- 
por still further the gas can be used 
for low-temperature annealing of 
steel. (p. 54) 


LIGHT “AT WORK”—In the Olds- 
mobile plant at Lansing, Mich., 
widths of ring grooves for the Ket- 
tering engine are gaged by “go” and 
‘no go” floating feeler members op- 
erating against individual micro- 
switches that actuate signal lights— 
red for undersize, green for over- 
size and blackout for within toler- 
ance. All individual gaging heads and 
microswitch light circuits of the in- 
spection setup are integrated into 
one master light. If all dimensions 
are within tolerance only the mas- 
ter indicator which is white lights 
up. (p. 56) 


“BACK-SAVING” PROCESSING — 
Mechanical “muscles” are substituted 
for human brawn in the new hand- 
ling system now being used by West- 
inghouse in its East Springfield, 
Mass., foundry. Employees’ load here 
is lightened some 661,000 pounds per 
day by the mechanized equipment. 
In molding 1/6-horsepower refrigera- 
tor motor housings, for example, the 
load previously lifted was reduced 
from a total of 1322 pounds per 
mold of four housings via manual 
efforts to zero by the mechanized 
setup. (p. 60) 


NIMBLE OPERATION—Fast and 
proper charging of scrap iron in an 
open hearth furnace is very im- 
portant. It is an operation that re- 
quires the services of an operator ef- 
ficient and nimble in handling the 
multiple levers of the powerful charg- 
ing machine, in order to carry on 
several operations at one time with- 
out damage to the front and back 
walls of the furnace, doors and door 
frames, and to rapidly place scrap 
iron in the furnace to lose as little 
heat as possible. (p. 68) 
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Surface appearance and chemical and physical properties of heat treated 
work can be closely regulated by use of controlled atmospheres produced 
in exothermic or endothermic generating units 


USE of controlled atmospheres to envelope the work . 


in process enables the heat treater to control closely 
the surface appearance as well as the chemical and 
physical properties of the work. Such atmospheres 
are widely used in clean hardening, clean annealing, 
carbon recovery, gas carburizing, carbo-nitriding and 
malleable annealing of ferrous materials, and in braz- 
ing and clean annealing nonferrous metals. 

These atmospheres consist primarily of a prepared 
carrier gas, to which may be added small amounts of 
hydrocarbon gas and in some cases ammonia, de- 
pending on the heat treating process involved. Most 
atmosphere gases are derived from the complete or 
partial reaction of a mixture of air and hydrocarbon 
gas in a gas generator, since this method offers 
greatest economy and maximum ease of control. 

Basically, then, gas generators are units for con- 
trolling the air-hydrocarbon reaction, and include 
equipment for proportioning the air and gas input, a 
reaction chamber, and temperature controls. They 
may be classified under two general types: Endo- 
thermic generators, which require external heating to 
support the reaction, and exothermic generators, in 
which the reaction is self-supporting. 

Composition of the generator output gas is gov- 
erned by the requirements of the heat treating proc- 
ess. With the desired atmosphere analysis deter- 
mined, the percentages of air and gas required by 
the generator can be readily calculated. Using 
methane as the hydrocarbon, the analysis of the 
generator gas to be expected for various air-gas 
ratios is shown in Fig. 4, which also indicates the 
type of generator required. 

Exothermic Gas Generators— Basic exothermic 
generator utilizes an air-gas mixture which is burned 
in a combustion chamber, after which the products 
of combustion are passed through a _ contact-type 
water tower, where excess water vapor is removed 
to prevent condensation in the piping. Such a gen- 
erator is shown in Fig. 2. The reaction when using 
a 10:1 air-gas mixture (with methane as the hydro- 
carbon) is as follows: 

CH, + 20. + 8N.—>CO. + 2H,0+ 8N, 

This gas can be used for clean annealing copper 
and most copper alloys, and has a dew point of about 
plus 80° F after passing through the water tower. 
By using a refrigerating unit to cool the water in 
the water tower, a dew point of about plus 40° is ob- 
tained; and this drier gas, being low in hydrogen con- 
tent, is ideal for malleable annealing of cast iron. 
With the water vapor still further removed to pre- 
vent oxidation, the gas can be used for low-tempera- 
ture annealing of steel; for the nitrogen is inert and 
the high CO, cannot decarburize the steel, since low- 
temperature annealing is done below the critical 
temperature of the steel. Activated alumina is com- 
monly used as a drying medium for such purposes, 
and gives dew points as low as minus 50° F. 

Using additional equipment to remove the CO,, 
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the resultant gas will be over 95 per cent pure nitro- 
gen, the remainder being CO and hydrogen with 
traces of CO, and water vapor. Such an atmosphere 
is suitable for bright hardening of steel, including 
high speed tool steels containing elements that can 
be oxidized by gases that are reducing to iron. 

Sulphur, a common impurity in gases, is detri- 
mental to heat treating, causing discoloration and 
decarburizing of the stock as well as attacking the 
furnace operating mechanism. Most of the sulphur 
is removed in the contact-type water tower; and 
when it is necessary to remove the final traces of 
sulphur, as in annealing copper and its alloys, the gas 
can be passed through activated carbon or iron oxide 
in an auxiliary unit to provide a sulphur-free gas. 

Endothermic Gas Generators—One of the earliest 
endothermic generators utilized an externally-heated 
retort filled with charcoal through which a metered 
amount of air was passed. The chemical reaction 
involved in this generator is: 

C+ 4%,0,+ 2N,.-—CO + 2N, 
This generator gas analyzes approximately 67 per 


cent N., with remainder CO and CO,. Since the’ 


only source of hydrogen is the water vapor in the 
input air, hydrogen and water vapor contents are 
very low. The CO and CO, contents of the gas are 
determined by the reaction temperature, the CO in- 
creasing and CO. decreasing with temperature in- 
creases. 

With other generators of the same basic type, air- 
gas mixtures or products of combustion are passed 
through the charcoal retort instead of air. The re- 
sulting atmosphere gases have higher hydrogen con- 
tents, but are otherwise essentially the same, since 
heated charcoal reduces highly oxidizing components. 

Most widely used gas generator is the catalytic 
type, employing an externally-heated reaction cham- 
ber filled with nickel-coated brick as a catalyst. This 
generator operates with air-gas mixtures in the range 
shown on the left side of Fig. 4. Gas produced can 
be maintained at constant analysis over extended 
periods of time, and both maintenance and operating 
costs are low. 

The catalyst promotes the following reactions: 
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Fig. 1—Close-up of catalytic-type endothermic gas 
generator, showing input gas proportioning equip- 
ment at left 
Fig. 2—Typical exothermic gas generator. Combus- 
tion chamber is shown at right, and contact-type 
water tower is at left, with refrigeration unit to 
cool the water for medium-dew-point gas 


Using methane—CH, + 120, + 2N.-—»CO + 2H, + 2N, 
Using propane—C,H, +1140, +6N.—>3CO + 4H, +6N, 

By changing the air-gas ratio, the analysis of the 
gas produced can be varied a3 shown in Fig. 4, and 
can be readily changed so as to be in equilibrium with 
steels of different carbon content as required for car- 
bon-recovery processing. This generator, Fig. 1, also 
produces an ideal carrier gas for gas carburizing and 
carbo-nitriding. Another generator using the same 
catalytic principle eliminates the separate heating 
chamber by including the generator as an integral 
part of the heat treat furnace. 

A recent improvement in the catlytic generator is 
a high-temperature unit, Fig. 3, which operates at 
temperatures above 2000° F instead of in the 1800 
F range used in earlier designs. The higher tem- 
perature insures complete reaction and increases the 
amount of gas produced per cubic foot of reaction 
space. 
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Fig. 3—High-temperature catalytic generator, op- 
erating at above 2200° F, assures complete reaction 
and provides greater output per cubic foot of re- 
action space 
Fig. 4—Generator gas analysis and theoretical flame 
temperature at various ratios of air-gas input, with 
methane as the hydrocarbon gas 








Cylinder blocks, heads, pistons, piston pins, connecting rods, crankshafts 


and camshafts are among the parts checked by new types of automatic 


gaging equipment at Oldsmobile’s Kettering engine plant 


pistons, piston pins, connecting rods, crank- 

shafts and camshafts, along with the proper 
matching of sets of components for assembly into 
an engine, is handled by several new types of air- 
electric gaging equipment at the Kettering engine 
plant of the Oldsmobile Division of General Motors, 
Lansing, Mich. Several of the machines are illus- 
trated herewith, together with some details of their 
operation. 

Probably the most interesting unit is that used for 
checking each of the bores of the 8-90 cylinder block 
(a V-8 type) and stamping the proper size designa- 
tion alongside the bore. The cylinder block comes 
directly off a conveyor line to the gaging equipment 
where it moves on rollers into position on a turn- 
table. It is locked in proper locating position by 
hydraulically actuated shot pins, following which the 
operator lowers the four gaging spindles into the 
cylinder bores on one side by depressing an electric 
control button. Should any of the four spindles fail 
to enter the bore while being lowered to gaging posi- 
tion, a microswitch stops the downward travel of all 
spindles and a signal for each spindle indicates in- 
terference is being encountered, whereupon the 
spindles can be retracted to prevent damage either 
to the spindle or the block. 

Four Diameter Checks—Each spindle is provided 
with four sets of air jets to give four separate diam- 
eter checks along each bore. Four glass tubes on 
the face of the cabinet, as shown in Fig. 1, carry 
small floats, the height of which shows the diameter 
of the bore at each of the four check points. Charts 
behind each tube are graduated and lettered in terms 
equivalent to increments of 0.000125-inch. Lettering, 
which is used to stamp the block beside the bore, 
covers the following range: D-DD-C-CC-B-BB-A-AA. 
If the bores have been properly machined, the four 
floats will average out to one of the eight letters, 
after which the operator sets the horizontal stamp- 
ing tool to the proper letter and allows it to drop 
on the block, imprinting the letters thereon. 

By turning the large crank directly under the 
glass tubes, the operator rotates the gaging spindles 
180 degrees and obtains a full 360-degree check of 
out-of-round. The “up” button then is actuated to 


FR istns, gaging of cylinder blocks, heads, 


retract the gaging spindles; the turntable is rotated — 


180 degrees and the spindles lowered into the opposite 
bank of four bores, where the inspection operation 
is repeated. Shot pins which lock the block in posi- 
tion are released and the next block to be gaged is 
moved onto the turntable, pushing the gaged block 
down the conveyor line to the left. Gaging tools are 
checked twice daily against masters to insure their 
continued accuracy. 

Simultaneous checking of | piston dimensions be- 
fore final machining of the piston pin holes is done 
on a multiple-checking unit in which is incorporated 
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an air-snap gage to check the piston skirt. Diameter 
is indicated by the float position between maximum 
and minimum markers on a designated air tube. 
Taper of the skirt is indicated by comparison of 
float positions in two other air tubes, _ 


Signal Lights Speed Gaging—Widths of three ring 
grooves are gaged by “go” and “no go” floating 
feeler members operating separately against indi- 
vidual microswitches, which actuate signal lights— 
red for undersize, green for oversize and blackout for 
within tolerance limits. Diameters of the top ring 
groove land and the first and third ring grooves are 
handled by caliper-type electric gaging units, which 

so actuate signal lights. Squareness of the skirt 
axis with the head within 0.001-inch is gaged by a 
differential air-electric head, also operating light 
signals. . 

All individual gaging heads and microswitch light 
circuits are integrated into one master light, as 
shown on the signal panel at the top of Fig. 2; if all 
dimensions are within tolerance the master light is 
white, with individual lights extinguished; if any one 
or more dimensions are out of tolerance, the master 
light becomes red and the individual signals show 
which dimensions are off tolerance and whether they 
are undersize or oversize. Production rate of this 

















































By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 





Fig. 1—This unit checks bores of the 8-90 
cylinder block and stamps proper size desig- 
nation beside bore 
Fig. 2—Final checking and classifying of 
aluminum pistons is accomplished auto- 
matically on this instrument 
Fig. 3—Diameter at base skirt is checked 
by an air-snap gage in conjunction with 
air-electric heads which actuate another 
stamping device to classify the piece 


Fig. 4—Crankshafts are checked on this 
20-column air-gaging unit 
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unusual equipment is in the range of 400-600 pistons 
per hour. 

Final checking and classifying of aluminum pis- 
tons is accompliched by another automatic device 
which also stamps on the piston its proper classifi- 
cation based on the pin hole and skirt. Average 
diameter of the piston pin hole at two points—one 
spot in each bearing—is checked by a double-column 
air gage actuating two air-electric heads controlling 
the mechanism which stamps the piston with the 
proper number for one of four classifications of 
0.0001-inch each. If the hole in one side varies suf- 
ficiently from the hole in the opposite side to qualify 
the piston in two classifications, the larger classifi- 
cation is used. 

Diameter at the base of the skirt is checked by 
an air-snap gage in conjunction with air-electric 
heads which actuate another stamping device to 
classify the piece into one of the eight letter-size 
identifications stamped on the cylinder block. At 
the same time a light is illuminated over the correct 
classification of roller conveyor rack into which the 
piston is placed by the operator. Pistons travel 
down this rack by gravity and at the opposite end 
are assembled into matched sets of pistons, rods and 
pins required by each succeeding block as it nears 
the assembly point. The piston racks may be seen 
at the right of Fig. 3. 


Air Jets Indicate Diameters — Crankshafts are 
checked on a 20-column air-gaging unit, shown in 
Fig. 4. The shaft is positioned in U-shaped receivers, 
after which the gaging members are brought into 
place by a counterbalanced hand lever, In the illus- 
tration, an operator is checking pin bearings indi- 
vidually and manually. This is an air-snap type of 
gage which has three sets of jets so as to check the 
diameter at each end of the pin bearing and also the 
breakdown of the radius at the cheeks. The three- 
column gaging indicator is at the left of the bank of 
instruments. 


Five main bearings are checked simultaneously 
with air-snap gages, each having three sets of jets so 
as to gage midway between the flanges and \%-inch 
from each flange. These gages are floated so that 
they may move forward and backward to allow for 


misalignment due to pocsible warpage in the shatt. 
At the same time, the seal diameter and the width 
of the rear main bearing are checked, both with 
air-jet type gages. 

Similar equipment is used to check six bearing 
diameters and two lengths of camshafts using air- 
snaps in conjunction with five-column and three- 
column instrument bases. The shaft is revolved 
manually to check for out-of-round, and also for 
concentricity of the five bearings. Runout of the oil 
pump drive gear is checked by a separate gaging 
unit mounted in front of the assembly, comprising a 
mating gear mounted on a ball slide and actuating a 
dial indicator. Relief hole is checked for clear pass- 
age by playing a jet of air into the end, the opera- 
tor readily feeling the emerging air stream when the 
passage is unrestricted. A scleroscope is also mount- 
ed in front of the gaging station to check hardness 
while the shaft is in gaging position. 

Connecting rods are examined by two air-column 
units. In one, the large end of the rod is checked 
for diameter of bore, squareness of the bore with 
one face, and the thickness and parallelism of the two 
faces. Parallelism of faces is indicated by compar- 
ing the position of floats in two of the four columns 
of the instrument. A second fixture is used in con- 
junction with a five-column base for simultaneously 
checking the parallelism of the large and small bores 
in both planes and the center distance. Fig. 5 shows 
a two-column air gage handling the small end of the 
connecting rod. 

Piston pins are checked for average diameter and 
automatically segregated into six classifications by 
another type of gaging unit. Pins are loaded man- 
ually into a chute which has a “no go” gaging ele- 
ment to prevent oversize parts being accepted by the 
chute. Accepted pins are gravity fed into a locating 
“VY” where a motor driven arm progresses the part 
into an air ring. After it (Please turn to Page 82) 


Fig. 5—Two-column air-gage handling small end 
of connecting rod 
Fig. 6—Intricate unit, known as a cavitometer, tests 
sonically the volume of combustion chambers in 
cylinder heads 
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LACK of materials with the required properties for 
operating temperatures in excess of 1800°F has been 
a restrictive influence in the development of ram- 
jets, pulse-jets, turbo-jets and rockets. Availability 
of materials suitable for use at higher temperatures 
than those in current use would effectively lessen de- 
sign problems, making possible, for example, in- 
creased specific power in turbo engines. 

Because the requirements of stress and tempera- 
ture for such increased performance are beyond the 
potentialities of the currently used high-temperature 
alloys, scientific investigations at the National Bu- 
reau Of Standards, under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, have 
been directed toward the development of ceramic 
coatings for the metals having very high melting 
points, in order to protect them against oxidation at 
high operating temperatures. Preliminary results in- 
dicate that molybdenum. with a specially designed 
ceramic coating offers a promising combination for 
very high-temperature service. 

Most of the usual heat-resistant alloys begin to 
melt when heated within the temperature range 2400 
to 2600°F. Of the metals whose melting points 
greatly exceed this temperature range, only such 
Scarce metals as platinum and iridium, melting at 
3180°F and 4260°F respectively, have sufficient re- 
sistance to oxidation at high temperatures to be used 
without protection. Aside from the question of phys- 
ical properties, the cost of these metals and the lim- 
ited supply make their use on a large scale prohibi- 
tive, 

Other metals with high melting points, but lack- 
ing adequate resistance to oxidation, include titanium 
(83270°F), thorium (3350°F), zirconium (3450°F), 
boron (4150°F), molybdenum (4750°F), tantalum 
(5160° F), and tungsten (Please turn to Page 82) 
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Above—Specimens photographed after high-tem- 
perature flame tests demonstrate protection afforded 
molybdenum by the presence of a ceramic coating. 
Specimens B, C and D, protected with a high zir- 
conium-oxide coating approximately 0.033-inch 
thick, have been treated 30 minutes at surface teim- 
peratures of 2600, 3000 and 3400° F respectively. 
Specimen A, uncoated and 0.040-inch thick, devel- 
oped a hole in 3 minutes under the same flame ad- 
justment as that applied to D, while all coated speci- 
mens showed no decrease in metal thickness after 
the respective treatments 


Extreme left—-Ceramic-coated molybdenum is used 

as Pitot tubes for recording pressures in the 3000 

blast of a ram-jet engine. The 10-inch tube on the 

right is uncoated while that on the left is ceramic- 

coated except for 1 inch at the end not heated in 
service 































51,250,000 modernization program at 

Westinghouse’s gray iron foundry shifts 

materials handling burden to mechan- 
ized equipment 


MODERNIZATION of Westinghouse’s East Spring- 
field, Mass., foundry has lightened employees’ load by 
some 661,000 pounds per day and transferred it to 
mechanized equipment, at the same time increasing 
the daily melt capacity from 60,000 to 100,000 pounds. 
Manned by 75 men, the foundry produces gray iron 
castings weighing from 4-pound to 40 pounds; thick- 
ness ranges from \%-inch to more than 2 inches. 
Castings are used as components of electrical ap- 
pliances such as refrigerator compressors, fans, auto- 
matic washing machines, etc. 

Foundry building is 180 feet wide by 256 feet lonz, 
with 46,890 square feet of usable floor space. Three 
50-foot high bays and five 24-foot low bays have a 
total of 1,472,000 cubic feet, of space. The foundry 
is laid out in parallel bays 140 feet long, with 
melting cupolas located at one end of the center bay. 
Bay nearest the machine shop is used for cleaning 
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castings; high activity production of motor housing 
castings goes on in the center bay; third bay is 
equipped for turning out small high activity castings. 

Heating and Ventilating—Forced air unit heaters 
at strategic areas draw in fresh air from the outside 
or recirculate air in building. There are 16 unit 
heaters with a total output capacity of 7,800,000 
Btu based on 5 pounds steam at 60° entering air. 
Ten forced air curtain heaters are located over out- 
side doorways and at entrances and exits of trolley 
conveyor. These heaters (unit and curtain type) are 
capable of maintaining a temperature of 60° F in- 
side the building with outside temperature at 0° and 
a 15 mile per hour wind. 

Ventilating equipment includes: Eighteen fan- 
driven roof ventilators totaling 113,000 cubic feet per 
minute; three bag type, dry dust collectors, which 
draw air from dust-producing machines, such 4s 
tumblers, Wheelabrators, grinders and sand blasters 
These dry collectors extract approximately 1 cubic 
yard or 2430 pounds of dust daily. 

Three wet dust collectors totaling 60,000 cubic feet 
per minute, draw air from dust-producing areas 02 
the sand system, such as shakeouts, mixers, vibrating 
screens, etc. Major part of the dust collected in 
these wet dust collectors is carried away with the 
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waste water into the sewer. Heavy dust not carried 
away with the waste water is collected in a setthag 
tank in sludge form. Sludge thus collected amounts 
to %4-cubic yard or 1350-pounds daily. Total air 
withdrawal is 206,000 cubic feet per minute. This 
results in 8.4 complete changes of air in the foundry 
every hour. 

Special Equipment—A Link-Belt overhead con- 
veyor sand system is used. After passing through 
the perforated shake out, the sand runs over a mag- 
net pulley that extracts tramp iron. An elevator car- 
ries the sand to a vibrating screen where cores and 
lumps are removed. From here it is moved to a 
250-ton hot sand storage bin via a rubber belt con- 
veyor. Two No. 3 Simpson mixers, each driven by a 
40 horsepower motor, are directly below the storage 
bin. It is here that the used sand in the bin is 
mixed with new sand, clay, and water in measured 
amounts. The mixed sand is discharged through 
bottom openings in the mixers to a rubber belt con- 
veyor. The belt conveyor carries the sand to an 
elevator that discharges it onto a Royer sand con- 
ditioner, 

From the conditioner, the sand is carried by a 
system of rubber belt conveyors to the hoppers above 
the various molding stations. Nine conveyor belts, 
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Fig. 1—To conserve floor space the roller con- 
veyor that is used for pouring line conveyor and 
the return conveyor for drags and copes is a three- 
decker. The two lower tiers are for out-going 
flasks, top tier for returning empty flasks 


Fig.’ 2—From sand conditioner, sand is carried by 
system of rubber belt convéyors to hoppers above 
the various molding stations 


Fig. 3—Completed drag mold is pushed through 
jolt-squeeze-rollover machine on roller conveyor 
that runs beside molding machine 


Fig. 4—Molder removes drag from molding ma- 

chine and places it on out-going roller conveyor 

He then sets cores. Drag is turned over on a 

spring hinge as it is removed from molding ma- 

chine. Cope is removed from molding machine and 
placed on drag 


Fig. 5—Empty flask is pushed up ramp by air cyl- 
inder to gravity roller conveyor on which it is 
returned to molding position 


(including two elevators) totaling 468-feet in length, 
from 14 to 20 inches in width, are designed to carry 
hot sand. 

An under-the-floor system of rubber conveyor belts 
returns the excess sand from the molding machines. 
Each molding machine is set on subway grating over 
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the spill sand conveyor. Each of the shakeouts dis- 
charges the contents of the flask—hot sand and 
castings—onto an oscillating under-the-floor con- 
veyor that carries both to the perforated vibrating 
shake out. The under-the-floor system consists of 
three belt conveyors totaling 220-feet in length, and 
six Hydra-flow conveyors totaling 196-feet. System 
of tunnels under the foundry adds up to a total of 
430-feet. These tunnels average about 10-feet deep 
by 8-feet wide. Twenty-seven motors ranging in size 
from ‘2 to 50 horsepower, totaling 345 horsepower, 
are required to drive the complete sand handling- 
shake out and sand preparation system. 

A trolley conveyor 600-feet long, driven by a 71»- 
horsepower motor carries hot castings from per- 
forated vibrating shake out around .the outside of 
the building to an area adjacent to the cupola charg- 
ing operations. The conveyor travels about 10 feet 
per minute, and rises to a height of 22 feet above 
the ground. The 2 x 4-foot trays on which the cast- 
ings are carried are loaded automatically and are 
spaced as closely together as practicable. This con- 
veyor serves a three-fold purpose; (1) to give the 
hot castings an opportunity to cool down; (2) to 
keep the heat of the castings out of the building 
while cooling; and (3), to convey the castings to the 
next manufacturing operation—sorting. 

Benefits and Costs—Mechanization has reduced 
the amount of material handled by the 75 employees 
per day from 1470-tons for the manual set-up to 
294-tons for the mechanized arrangement. In the 
case of molding 1/6-horsepower refrigerator motor 
housings, the load that had to be lifted was reduced 
from a total of 1322-pounds per mold of four hous- 
ings for the manual operation to zero for the mechan- 
ized arrangement. This includes: 65-pounds for 
handling flasks; 292-pounds for shoveling sand; 357- 
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pounds for conveying molds; 88-pounds for shifting 
pouring weights; and 520-pounds for shaking out, 
conditioning sand etc. The mechanized arrangement 
completely eliminated these five back-breaking steps 
and when this is done 500-times per day, the benefit 
to the employee is staggering, being 661,000 pounds, 
The entire cost of this modernization program, which 
was $1,250,000, was sold on the basis of improved 
working conditions. 

Power Supply—All motors for the sand handling 
and preparation system are operated on 440-volt—- 
3 phase—60 cycle—alternating current power. This 
power is supplied from a bank of three transformers, 
connected delta—delta, totaling 1000 kva. Primary 
voltage is 13,800 and secondary voltage 440. From 
an 800-ampere circuit breaker connected to the low 
voltage buss, two 3-phase circuits of 500,000 circular 
mil cable are run to a sequence control panel from 
which all motors are operated. 110-volt single phase 
power is supplied from transformers connected to the 
440-volt circuit. This is used for motor controls. 

Direct-current power for the magnetic pulley that 
is used to extort tramp iron from the molding sand 














Fig. 6—Cope and drag are filled with 
sand from overhead hopper with air-op- 
erated gate 






Fig. 7—Operation of shakeout is unique. 
Mold rolls into a basket supported on trun- 
nions slightly off center. Weight of the 
mold turns basket over with sufficient ve- 
locity that hot sand and castings are dis- 
charged onto oscillating conveyor below 
when basket hits stop 











Fig. 8—Molds are poured from 500-pound 
geared ladle suspended from a monorail 
and moved manually along the pouring 
line 


















is supplied from a selenium rectifier connected to the 
440-volt circuit. 

Housing Molding Unit—Molder picks up empty 
drag with air hoist from gravity roller conveyor that 
returns drags and copes from shake out. Drag is 
placed over pattern on Osborn jolt-squeeze-rollover 
machines which operate pneumatically on 80 pound 
air pressure. 

Drag is filled with sand from overhead hopper with 
qir-operated gate. Machine jolts drag, squeezes sand 
down, turns drag over, vibrates drag and draws pat- 
tern. Excess sand drops through subway grating to 
spill conveyor belt below. 

Completed drag mold is pushed through machine 
on rollover conveyor that runs alongside molding 
machine. 

Next, the molder picks up empty cope with air hoist 
from gravity conveyor that returns drags and copes 
from shakeout. Cope is placed over pattern on 
Osborn pneumatic molding machine. Cope is filled 
with sand from overhead hopper with air-operated 
gate. Machine jogs cope, scrapes off excess sand, 
squeezes sand down, vibrates pattern and strips pat- 
tern all in one automatically sequenced cycle. Ex- 
cess sand drops through subway grating to spill con- 
veyor below. 

Molder picks up cope mold with an air hoist and 
places it on top of drag mold. 

Flask is then pushed down the roller conveyor to 
an air-operated transfer car that moves mold to posi- 
tion in line with out-going roller conveyor that con- 
stitutes pouring lines. 

Mold is moved into position on the pouring line by 
a hydraulically-actuated piston rod built into the 
transfer car. Air-operated clamping plates hold cope 
down on drag during pouring operation. These plates 
are controlled from one point. Molds are poured from 


a 1000-pound insulated geared ladle transported from 
cupola to pouring line on a Cleveland tramrail. Four 
2-ton Electro-Life hoists are used. 

After molds are poured, the shake out operator 
picks up mold with an electrified jib crane equipped 
with a specially designed lifting and rollover bail or 
yoke. Jib crane is one ton capacity—hoist has '- 
horsepower motor. Mold is then placed over venti- 
lated vibrating shake out driven by 5-horsepower mo- 
tor and hot sand and casting are discharged to oscil- 
lating conveyor below. 

Empty flask is placed on the ramp that leads to 
the gravity roller conveyor and bail or yoke released. 
Flask is pushed up ramp by air cylinder to gravity 
roller conveyor on which it is returned to the molding 
position. 

Hot sand and castings are transported by the 
oscillating conveyor to the perforated vibrating 4 x 
8-foot shakeout powered by a 714-horsepower motor. 
The sand falls through the perforations onto the re- 
turn conveyor belt below while the castings slide into 
a loading chute for the trolley conveyor. Trolley 
conveyor transports the castings to the area adjacent 
to the cupola charging operations where the gates, 
sprues, and risers are removed. The gates, sprues, 
and risers are weighed into the pre-determined cupola 
batch and transported to the cupola charging position 
by a 2-ton capacity Cleveland automatic monorail 
dispatch system. 

Castings remain in the trolley conveyor trays and 
are later automatically discharged onto a conically- 
shaped sorting table. Castings are sorted and sent 
to the cleaning room by chutes or hoists. 

Small Automatic Molding Unit—Molder picks up 
empty aluminum cope from waist-high position on 
gravity roller conveyor and places it over pattern on 
an Osborn molding machine. Empty aluminum drag 
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is positioned next to the cope as this molding ma- 
chine is large enough to accommodate both cope and 
drag pattern. Cope and drag are filled with sand 
from overhead hopper with air-operated gate. 

Machine jogs cope and drag, scrapes off excess 
sand, squeezes sand down, vibrates and strips pattern 
all in one automatic cycle. Then the molder removes 
drag from molding machine and places it on out-going 
roller conveyor. He then sets the cores. Drag is 
turned over on a spring hinge as it is removed from 
molding machine. Cope is removed from molding 
machine and placed on drag. 

Flask is pushed down roller conveyor that consti- 
tutes the pouring line by means of an air-actuated 
piston rod. " 

To conserve floor space the roller conveyor that is 
used for pouring line conveyor and the return con- 
veyor for drags and copes is a three-decker. The 
two lower tiers are for out-going flasks; the top 
tier for returning empty flasks. Air-operated clamp- 
ing plates hold cope down on drag during pouring 
operations. These plates are controlled from one 


point. Molds are poured from 500-pound gear:d 
ladle suspended from a monorail and moved manually 
along the pouring line. 

After pouring, molds are moved into shake out as 
new molds are placed on the roller conveyor and 
pushed to pouring position. Operation of shake out 
is unique. The mold rolls into a basket supported 
on trunnions slightly off center. Weight of the mold 
turns the basket over with sufficient velocity that 
hot sand and castings are discharged onto oscillating 
conveyor below when basket hits stop. An air actuated 
piston rod automatically raises the basket vertically 
to return conveyor, righting the basket as it does 
this and unloading empty aluminum flask onto the 
gravity return roller conveyor. No bottom boards 
are used. The flasks have grids in the drag to keep 
sand in the flask, thereby eliminating the need of 
using a bottom board. 

From this point on, hot sand and casting are han- 
dled the same as they are for the housing castings, i.e., 
the sand eventually finds its way back to the sand 
system; castings to the cleaning department. 








Aluminum Alloy Shearing 


... performed at line speed of 


300 feet per minute 


Entry end of flying shear 
showing leveller and speed 
synchronizing adjustments 


illustration is designed to cut alum- 
inum alloy from 0.025 to 0.125- 
inch thick by 106 inches max- 
imum width into length  vary- 
ing from 30 inches to 36 feet at 
maximum line speed of 300 feet per 
minute. Three smaller shears of the 
same type are now in process of 
manufacture and will be duplicated 
in most respects except that they will 
have upcut action, have improved 
leveller and pitch arrangement and 
will have capacity to cut 48 to 60 
inch wide low carbon and stainless 
steel strip in varying gages up to 
0.090 inch thick maximum. 
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According to Commodity Standards 
Division of the National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C., printed 
copies of Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation R233-48, rotary files and 
burs, are now available from the 
Government Printing Office. It estab- 
lishes a simplified list of stock 





INTRODUCTION of the Talbot type 
flying sheet shear was made recently 
to a group of engineers, operators 
and maintenance personnel repre- 
senting leading producers of steel, 
aluminum, brass and copper sheet 
and strip at the Youngstown plant 
of United Engineering and Foundry 
Co. Included in a day long demon- 
stration were actual cutting to accu- 
rate lengths as well as free running 
at a wide range of speeds and mis- 
cuts. 
Principal difference of the new 
shear from previous guillotine shears 
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is in the conception of its knife path 
motion but it has in addition several 
desirable operational and main- 
tenance features. Bottom knife pit- 
mans are mounted on eccentrics in- 
tegral with a planet pinion sleeve 
bushed on main crank eccentric and 
driven by planet ring gear in timed 
relationship to top knife main shear 
frame which is in turn eccentrically 
mounted on main crank shaft. Vari- 
ation in number of miscuts is by 
means of miscut change gears driven 
from main crank shaft. 

Shear shown in the accompanying 


shapes, types and sizes for hand-cut 
rotary files and milled and ground- 
from-solid burs: 
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OMISSION 


A line crediting the American So- 
ciety for Metals for the article, “Use 
of Hardness Data Limited,” STEEL, 
p. 63, Jan. 17 issue, was inadvertent- 
ly omitted. The story was a slightly 
revised version of the author’s paper 
presented before the annual ASM 
convention in Philadelphia, Oct., 1948. 
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EVERE makes Free-Cutting Copper Rod, and if you are 
making electronic devices requiring machined copper 
parts of high conductivity, it will pay you to investigate the 
savings made possible by this metal. We would suggest that you 
make trial runs to prove what it will do under your own shop 
conditions. That was the procédure followed by The Trumbull 
Electric Mfg. Co., Plainville, Conn., with these results: 
Part #18107 and 18108, contacts for the Type D switch illus- 
j trated, were designed around this alloy. Trumbull states: “On 
both these parts we found we could make them in one operation 
instead of two. That is, due to the smooth free cutting of the 
metal, it was unnecessary to perform a facing operation . . . 
Our Screw machine foreman advises that, in his opinion, both 
these parts could be made four times as fast as out of ordinary 
electrolytic copper rod.” 

#3731, 60 amp. post stud.—5,760 pieces run in 19.6 hours 
with no machine down-time; 10,425 pieces of ordinary copper 
tod run in 66.6 hours with 11.8 hours machine down-time. In 
addition to the extra time required, three sets of dies were used 
for the regular rod. “The savings of the free-cutting material 
over ordinary copper were figured at $1.81 per thousand, in- 
cluding in these costs both material and direct labor.” 

#16552, Space washer. “Savings per thousand over electro- 
lytic copper were 77¢. This figure included the material differ- 
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IF YOU MACHINE COPPER— 


- THIS REVERE METAL WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 


ence and direct labor. In addition, there was an 18% saving 
in machine down-time.” . 

#K-60-1A, 70-200 amp. stud. “The use of Free-Cutting 
Copper Rod on this part very definitely increased production 
and practically voided machine down-time. 

In a letter to Revere, Trumbull added: “In general, at least 
for most of the parts we have used, we find that there is at 
least a 25% saving in machine time of free-cutting over regular 
copper. In addition, the workers are enthusiastic about this 
material, particularly when running studs, because of the fact 
that it is no longer necessary for them to keep a constant close 
watch on the machine to see that the turnings do not become 
tangled up with the moving parts of the machine.” 

The Trumbull experience is being duplicated in other ma- 
chine shops. If you have not tried this Revere Metal, we suggest 
you get in touch with your nearest Revere Sales Office. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, I1l,; Detroit, Mich.; New Bedford, Mass.: 
Rome, N. Y. — Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere, 
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INSTALLATION for sand biasting 
custom-built railroad passenger cars 
in preparation for rustproofing and 
painting, was completed recently at 
the St. Charles, Mo., plant of Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. Designed 
and built by W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, the unit consists of a steel 
building with dust exhaust and col- 
lecting equipment mounted on top. 
The sandblast building accommo- 
dates six operators who can blast 
the interior or exterior of a car’s 
underframe or the complete skele- 
ton of a car simultaneously. Inside 
dimensions of the building are 20 x 
107 feet. 

Under the floor a series of hoppers 
is located to catch the sand used for 
blasting. Floor of the room at the 
track level consists of a bar grating. 


Specially-Designed Building Facilitates 


SANDBLASTING OF 
RAILROAD CARS 


Sand is handled by belt conveyors 
under the hoppers to a center cross 
conveyor, to an elevator, onto a dis- 
tributing conveyor which passes the 
sand through abrasive cleaners into 
storage hoppers over the sandblast 
tanks. There are six such tanks for 
the six operators. 

Elevator, distributing belts, abra- 
sive cleaners, storage tanks and sand- 
blast tanks are located in a leanito on 
one side of the main sandblast build- 
ing. Large hoppers under the floor 





of this leanto provide for sand stor. 
age from which the sand is fed auto- 
matically into the blast room system 
as needed. 

Controls for the sandblast tank op. 
erations are located at the nozzle end 
of each blast hose line. 

Ventilation of such a large blast 
room is important for the purpose of 
preventing dust from escaping and 
to provide for excellent working con- 
ditions. In this case ventilation is 
accomplished by drawing atmospheric 
air into the room through a slotted 
ceiling downward into vent ducts 
near the floor of the room. These 
vent ducts are formed by the double 
side walls of the building. Dust- 
laden air which enters the bottom of 
the vent ducts is then taken through 
suitable pipes on the outside of the 
building to the dust filter equipment 
on the roof. 

In cold weather the air taken in 
from the atmosphere through the 
large hoods over tthe doors is heated 
by steam coils and a portion of this 
heated air, after passing through the 
dust filters, is recirculated into the 
blast room. All outside walls, doors 
and roof of the building as well as 
the dust filters have 3-inch insulation 
against heat loss. In summertime of 
course all the ventilating air taken 
into the room is exhausted to the out- 
side for cunstant circulation. 


Inside view of building, showing 
a sandblasted frame of @ pas- 
senger car 





Pressure Blast Furnaces 
Show Greater Production 


Operating results for four blast 
furnaces converted to high top pres- 
sure reportedly confirm the expec- 
tations of higher productivity and 
greater economy. This is based on 
experimental operations carried on 
by Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
in co-operation with Arthur D. Little 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass., begun in 
1944. Republic now has four furnaces 
operating on high top pressure at 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Warren 
(Ohio) and South Chicago aud three 
more conversions are under way. 

Mechanical difficulties encountered 
in the early experiments have been 
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reduced so that lost time on a pres- 
sure furnace is now no more than 
on a normal blast furnace, the en- 
gineers state. Erosion of the bell and 
hopper was one of the early prob- 
lems, but the hard surfaced, one- 
piece hopper and the hard surfaced 
bell on the Cleveland furnace have 
been used continuously for 26 months 
and are stiil in good condition. 


Although it had been on top pres- 
sure for only 3 months, the Chicago 
furnace broke its tonnage record in 
August by producing 3000 tons more 
than in any previous month since 
the furnace has been in operation. 
The Cleveland furnace, operating on 
essentially a straight ore burden, av- 
eraged 1250 tons a day for 6 months 
at a wet coke rate of 240 pounds per 


ton of iron, said to be less than any 
other furnace in the Cleveland dis- 
trict. During the same period the 
furnace produced an average of only 
117 pounds of flue dust per ton of 
iron while being blown at a wind 
rate of 90,000 cubic feet per minute. 


The Warren, O., pressure furnace 
has been producing over 1340 tons 
per day while operating at 6 pounds 
per square inch top pressure and 
92,000 cubic feet per minute with 
two old turbo-blowers run in parallel. 
Installation of a new 125,000 cubic 
foot per minute, 40-pounds per square 
inch turbo-blower has been completed. 
The new blower will permit operation 
at top pressures exceeding 12 pounds 
per square inch with consequent in 
crease in tonnage, lower coke rates 
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PART II 
THERE is a saying in open hearth circles that “You 
can’t melt and refine steel unless you can get the 
scrap and iron into the furnace.” 

A great part of the efficiency of an open hearth 
shop depends on layout and equipment available for 
the prompt and correct charging of the furnaces. To 
avoid delays in days gone by, charging and pit tracks 
in an open hearth operation were narrow gage to in- 
sure that standard gage switching would not interfere 
with these essential operations. Today in modern 
shops all standard gage tracks are installed. 

The steam “dinky” locomotive has given way to 
powerful diesel electric locomotives which are avail- 
able approximately 2314 hours out of every 24. Track 
layouts have been refined to make the least number of 
switches necessary to load and transport raw ma- 
terials to the furnace floor. (See Fig. 11) 

A number of steel companies have found it eco- 
nomical and conducive to better quality control to 





Experiments are now successfully under way to determine 
temperature of a molten bath of steel by inserting properly 
protected pyrometric couples into the metal. Metallurgists 
believe greater accuracy of temperature measurement and 
better quality steel will result when this process is perfected 


operate salvage and scrap preparation yards under 
runways removed from direct open hearth operations. 
Here miscellaneous prepared and unprepared scrap 
iron is sorted as to grades; harmful metalloids and 
nonmetallics are removed; scrap iron is cut to size 
in order to increase charging pan scrap weights; and 
light sheet clipping scrap is bundled or baled in a 
press to increase its usefulness. 

Several steel companies have found a “gold mine” 
in open hearth slag dumps which had been accumu- 
lating over many years. Salvage gangs, by the use 
of bulldozers, heavy trucks, bucket and magnet 
cranes, have recovered thousands of tons of “skulls” 
and open hearth pit scrap from such dumps at a cost 
of $10 to $15 per net ton, at a time when scrap iron 
is more scarce than it has been for many years. (See 
Fig. 12) 

Fifteen-ton magnet cranes usually serve the open 
hearth stockyard. A sufficient supply of rugged 
charging cars, holding from 3 to 5 pans, depending 
on melt shop size, must be available. Roller bearings 
in such cars have proved their worth in decreased car 
maintenance and increased availability for operating 
time. 

Most charging pans in open hearth shops have ¢a- 


Fig. 11—Stockyard tracks showing diesel locomotive 
transporting charging buggies loaded with scrap 
iron to open hearth floor 
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pacities of from 20 to 30 cubic feet each. A capacity 
of 35 to 40 cubic feet would be preferable if exist- 
ing charging equipment and charging doors would 
permit the use of this size. Such large pans have 
been adopted in most recently constructed plants. 
Since the scrap iron charge in an open hearth 
furnace equals 40 to 60 per cent of the total charged, 
stockers must be trained to place the maximum 
weight of scrap iron into the charging pans. Previ- 
ous scrap preparation pays dividends in this opera- 
tion. Fewer pan loads going into a furnace, the less 
loss of furnace heat, while doors are open, and less 





Fig. 13—-Modern floor type charging machine mov- 
ing scrap through an open hearth furnace door. Note 
that doors and frames are water cooled 
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Fig. 12—Salvage operation at slag dump showing 
bucket crane in operation, bulldozer at left 


time is required to charge the furnace—both of which 
are important in production of maximum tonnage 
with lowest fuel consumption. 

More and more emphasis is being placed on han- 
dling with cranes such materials as sinter, iron ore, 
raw dolomite, raw limestone, fluorspar, and other 
stock supplies. Often these supplies and raw ma- 
terials are stored in large hoppers or bins in the stock 
yards by means of locomotive cranes, or dumped into 
hoppers from a high line and loaded by gravity into 
charging pans when ordered for furnace use. Burnt 
lime should be stored on the open hearth floor in bins 
so as to be in a dry place and readily available for 
furnace use. 

Burnt refractories, used in large quantities in fur- 
nace bottom maintenance, should also be available in 
bins on the charging floor. 

Fast and proper charging of scrap iron in an open 
hearth furnace is very important to the success of 
the department. This practice is carried on by means 
of powerful floor type charging machines. (See Fig. 
13) Operators of such equipment must be real ex- 
perts to be able, efficiently, to handle multiple levers, 
and thus to carry on several operations at one time 
without damage to the front and back walls of the 
furnace, doors and door frames, and to rapidly place 
scrap iron in the furnace so as to lose as little heat 
as possible, in order that the first helper may take 
advantage of that particular furnace’s tendency to 
melt scrap iron most efficiently. Happy is manage- 
ment when it has a crew of well-trained, interested 
charging machine men. 

There must be close co-operation and proper u!- 
derstanding between open hearth and blast furnace 
organizations if open hearth operators are to derive 
the most benefit from use of “hot” metal in the 
charge. 

Blast furnace molten iron is hauled to the open 
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hearth department by locomotives (distances vary 
from 1000 yards to 12 miles) in open top brick-lined 
steel ladle cars—with capacities of 50 to 75 tons—or 
in the more modern submarine type, brick-lined, semi- 
closed steel ladle cars with holding capacities of 100 
to 150 tons of metal. (See Fig. 14) Im the open 
hearth department, this hot metal may be trans- 
ferred to brick-lined steel ‘mixers’ set on trunnions 
which revolve in either direction, having capacities 
from 300 to 1000 tons depending on the department 
size. When needed by a furnace, molten metal is 
poured by tilting the mixer in the opposite direction 
to that used when filling it, and metal is poured into 
a transfer ladle for movement to the open hearth fur- 
nace. Mixers are generally used in very large shops 
where “hot” metal comes from a number of blast 
furnaces, and where there is need to average and mix 
the various casts in order to provide greater uni- 
formity of hot metal for the open hearth furnaces. 





Fig. 15—Desiliconizing operation being performed. 

Shown above are two high line tracks, mixer ladles 

pouring hot metal into trough, runners and ladle 

on lower level on weighing scale. Hopper for iron 
oxide scale is seen above trough 
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Fig. 14—Hot metal brick lined steel (submarine) 
mixer cars of 175-ton capacity seen on high track 
approaching open hearth department 


There is considerable doubt as to the mixing benefit 
derived by storing hot metal in such equipment. Un- 
der certain circumstances, stratification of various 
casts of dissimilar analyses in the mixer is marked. 
Some mixers are equipped with oil or gas burners to 
maintain temperature of the “hot” metal while hold- 
ing for open hearth furnace use. 

In plants where “hot”? metal demand is not so great, 
and where raw materials—such as iron ore, coke, and 
limestone in the blast furnace operations are fairly 
uniform, and technique of operation in that depart- 
ment is good—the uniformity of hot metal, from cast 
to cast, may be sufficient to pour this metal directly 
from submarine ladles into open hearth transfer ladles 
and then into the open hearth furnace. In order to 
make it possible to use a greater percentage of hot 
metal, in furnaces having relatively small hearth area, 
in a few plants molten iron is conditioned when it 
reaches the open hearth department by being treated 
with roll scale (iron oxide) which has been salvaged 
from rolling mill operations, to reduce its silicon con- 
tent 0.20 to 0.50 per cent. (See Fig. 15) Dry scale is 
added in predetermined amounts from a suspended 
hopper to a mixing trough as a regulated amount of 
hot metal is dumped into the trough from a high 
line on one or both sides, depending on whether two 
analyses from separate ladle cars are to be averaged. 
A violent reaction takes place as metal runs from the 
trough down a runner around a series of right angle 
bends—for mixing purposes—a distance of 40 to 60 
feet into the transfer ladle. This ladle rests on 4 
scale at a lower level so accurate weights of hot metal 
may be charged into the open hearth furnaces. A 
series of curves are made available to show the 
operator proper amounts of scale to add for given 
weights of hot metal at various temperatures. 

For example, 6250 pounds of scale are required to 
treat 100 tons of hot metal at a temperature of about 
2650° F for reduction of its silicon content from 
1.00 to 0.60 per cent. There is a temperature rise in 
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Fig. 16—Dumping hot metal into open hearth fur- 

nace. Note brick-lined spout extending into fur- 

nace. Spout is placed in front of furnace by charg- 

ing machine and removed the same way after the 
pour 


the metal in the transfer ladle of 30 to 40° F because 
of chemical reactions in this operation. 

The reaction slag should not be dumped into the 
open hearth furnace. It is, therefore, common prac- 
tice to carry on this conditioning operation ahead of 
time and allow the transfer ladle to stand for 20 to 
30 minutes to solidify slag on the hot metal so that 
it will not be poured into the furnace with the hot 
metal. Hot metal, whieh is carried in transfer ladles 
on large hooks suspended from a large floor crane, is 
poured slowly into the open hearth furnace by being 
dumped from this ladle, as it tilts about its trunnions. 
(See Fig. 16) In order to perform this operation, a 
cable which is fastened to the crane auxiliary hoist 
on one end, and to the eye bolt near the ladle bot- 
tom on the other end, is slowly hoisted. Metal flows 
into a brick-lined steel spout which has been placed 
before one of the furnace charging doors and which 
extends several feet into the furnace. Great care 
must be exercised in this operation so as not to pour 
too rapidly or break down the door bank—otherwise, 
metal, resulting from a “break-out” will be lost on 
the floor, This occurrence means lost furnace time 
and damage to both track and floor. Floor mainte- 
hance in front of open hearth furnace charging doors 
is a difficult problem. One plant has improved this 
Condition by laying a special type of casting on the 
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floor. (See Fig. 17) Charges of hot metal may be 
made in one or two operations, depending on the 
transfer ladle size. In a number of shops, open-top 
hot metal ladles are brought directly from the mixer 
or blast furnace to the furnace on a buggy riding on 
a track located behind the charging machine track on 
the melting floor. It is very important that hot metal 
be charged into a furnace at the proper time—too 
early or too late additions may cause pad flush-oif 
slag conditions, or may prolong heat time by delayed 
melting of the charge: * , 


Crushed ferromanganese, ferrosilicon, aluminum 
and other supplies are usually stored in bins on the 
open hearth floor in order to reduce work of the fur- 
nace crews and have these materials readily avail- 
able. 


Operation Requires Great Skill 


In operation of an open hearth furnace, great skill, 
physical stamina, and long-time experience are essen- 
tial for the best results. 

When a heat of steel has been tapped, furnace bot- 
tom and banks which have been eroded or damaged 
by action of the metal, silica and iron oxide in the 
slag of the preceding heat, are repaired by additions 
of burnt refractories and raw or burnt dolomite. In 
most cases in modern shops, this hard hot work is 
done, without too much physical effort, by means of 
a dolomite machine, which, under the control of a 
furnace man throws, by centrifugal force, repair ma- 
terial onto back walls or banks of the furnace hearth. 
(See Fig. 18) Front banks are repaired by direct- 
ing a stream of material from the machine against 
the bow] of a large steel spoon. The material bounces 
from the spoon to the front bank. This machine has 
has been a labor-saver and has greatly improved 
furnace maintenance technique. About 8000 pounds 
of dolomite are used in each operation-—which is com- 
pleted in 30 to 60 minutes. 





Fig. 17—Brick lined castings which are placed be- 
tween charging tracks on open hearth floor 
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Fig. 18—-Machine operator placing dolomite on fur- 
nace bank by centrifugal force. Notice spoon jer 
front bank repair 


When a furnace is charged, limestone, which acts 
as flux for impurities is charged on the hearth bot- 
tom. Limestone chunks should not be too large or 
the melting period of furnace operation will be de- 
layed. Also, they should not be too fine or it will 
have a tendency to stick on the furnace hearth bot- 
tom. 

When the limestone does float, such material will 
make a “mucky” slag causing the furnace roof to run 
“hot” before it can be “cut up,” or dissolved by reac- 
tions with iron ore or fluorspar additions. Limestone 
should be very low in magnesia—under 1% per cent 
—or it will be difficult also to detach the stone from 
the furnace bottom, and too much of such stone in 
the charge will produce a viscous slag which causes 
difficulty in handling during the refining period. In 
some plants some scrap iron or pig iron is added first 
to the hearth bottom in order to prevent limestone 
from sticking to the bottom. In “cold” metal shops 
burnt lime may be substituted for raw limestone in 
the charge, which makes it possible to charge less 
slag-making material and pig iron, thus speeding up 
melting operations. 


Various Forms of Scrap Used 


Scrap iron is charged after the limestone addition. 
It may consist of plant scrap such as open hearth 
pit scrap, ingot butts, rolling mill crops and cobbles, 
sheet or structural scrap and miscellaneous mill scrap 
—plus purchased scrap iron—such as scrap bundles, 
steel turnings, farm, automobile, railroad or mixed 
dealer’s scrap iron. After the furnace has been op- 
erated for several hours, molten iron is added. If 
more than 50 per cent of the charge consists of hot 
metal, it will be necessary to charge sinter or iron ore 
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on the hearth bottom, when a furnace is first charg eq, 
to help remove excess carbon and silicon from sich 
additional iron. 

Sinter is a mixture of fine iron ore and iron 
scale, which has been mixed with coke breeze, and 
semifused or sintered into larger sizes in a sinter. 
ing machine 

It is possible in high hot metal charges to remove 
quite a large percentage of impurities in the origina! 
charge because, when ore or sinter floats, it reacts 
with the molten metal, and huge volumes of CO-CO, 
gases are created. Molten slag and metal rise like 
foam in the furnace and the slag, being lighter, over- 
flows through a 12-inch oval hcle about 12 inches 
above the top of the sill plate in the rear furnace 
wall into a slag ladle in the pit. (See Fig. 19) This 
is known as a “flush-off.” A lot depends on the suc- 
cess of this operation whether a fast or a slow hea‘ 
of steel results—and whether detrimental elements, 
such as phosphorus, are removed. After the furnace 
is charged, it is up to the first helper in charge of the 
furnace to operate it at as high a temperature as 
brick work in the laboratory of the furnace will stand 
in order to melt the charge as quickly as possible. As 
the charge continues to melt, limestone begins to float 
up on top of the molten semipurified metal, having 
less specific gravity than steel. It melts and forms 
a slag which acts as a protecting cover for the molten 
metal as well as providing a medium to remove im- 
purities, such as phosphorus, sulphur, and silica from 
the metal bath. Fluorspar, in small doses, may be 
shoveled into the furnace to help melt chunks of lime- 
stone floating in the slag, and to condition the slag so 
as to render it more fluid. Care should be exercised 
not to add an excessive amount of this spar. Sinter 
or iron ore is added to reduce carbon in the metal. 
These materials also help to increase the fluidity of 





Fig. 19—Flush-off slag running from rear of open 
hearth furnace into slag ladle or pot 
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From Century’s Complete Line 
It Was Easy to Select 


7 DIFFERENT ¢2722% MOTORS 


4 automatic drill press shown 
here is equipped with the following 
standard Century motors: 





1—one horsepower 1735 RPM 
horizontal motor on a cross feed 


1—one horsepower 1735 RPM 
vertical motor on a vertical feed 


2—one horsepower 1155 RPM 
horizontal motors on cross feeds 


1 — one and one-half HP 1155 RPM 
horizontal motor on cross feed 


1—one horsepower 3500 RPM 
vertical motor on vertical feed 


1—two HP 1740 RPM vertical 
motor on vertical feed 


1—two HP 1155 RPM horizontal motor rotating 
the circular table 


The correct Century motor for your job supplies the 
right amount of power and starting torque at the 
right speed combined with the right frame mounting 
and right protection from surrounding atmospheres. 


Century's wide range of types and kinds of electric 
motors in sizes from 1/6 to 400 horsepower can 
simplify complicated electric power problems. 


Specify Century motors for all of your electric power 
requirements. 


Popular types and standard ratings are generally available CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


from factory and branch office stocks. 
1806 Pine St. . Saint Louis 3, Missouri 








Fig. 20—Briquetted fine iron ore at exit end of 
drying furnace. Fine ore is used to expedite furnace 
reactions 


the slag. (See Fig. 20) 

Invordinary practice, when making low carbon steel 
heats, the metal bath should not have more than 
about 0.50 per cent carbon, when melted, otherwise, 
an excessive amount of iron ore may be required to 
reduce carbon to the required specification point. Ad- 
dition of such excess ore usually creates a thin, wa- 
tery slag, which must be thickened with burnt lime 
additions. This operation always lengthens heat 
time. 

It is, also, detrimental to a fast ingot production 
rate to melt the charge so close to final carbon speci- 





Fig. 22—Furnace men opening open hearth tap 
hole from back-standing in; rear of furnace by 
means of oxygen lance. Safety clothing and brick- 
lined metal-cased wall protect men from break-outs 


Fig. 21—Reducing carbon in a low carbon rimmed 
steel heat by “poling” with green saplings 


fication that little or no ore can be added. In such a 
case, the metal and slag bath is “dead” with little ac- 
tion in the slag. This practice is detrimental to fur- 
nace roof life, because such a slag reflects heat to the 
furnace roof. Metal in such a heat may actually, on 
the other hand, be too “cold” to tap. It may even be 
necessary to add one or more charging pans of pig 
iron or to add oxygen to the bath in order to create 
an action in the metal which will help bring it up to 
tapping temperature. Heats must not be “ored” with- 
in an hour of tapping time in order to be sure all 
ore has worked through the bath. Likewise, repig 
must also be worked through the bath for almost the 
same length of time before tapping to prevent quality 
difficulties occurring later on. In making low carbon 
steels, 3 to 4-inch diameter green saplings may be in- 
serted into metal bath to remove the last few points 
of carbon. (See Fig. 21) 


Samples Checked for Carbon 


During this operation or working period, small 
samples of molten metal (say 2 to 4 pounds) are tax- 
en out of the furnace with a steel spoon which has 
first been thoroughly slagged by stirring it through 
the slag. 


The sample then is poured into a test box, cooled 
and broken on an anvil into two pieces with a sledge 
hammer in order to examine the fracture. It is pos- 
sible to roughly determine how carbon is being re- 
duced by noting appearance of the fracture. Experi- 
enced melters can read the fracture of such a test 
piece within 0.01 per cent carbon in low carbon steels. 
Samples may be sent to the chemical laboratory to- 
wards the end of the refining period for determination 
of manganese, sulphur, copper and carbon by the 
chemist. A slag sample is also taken in a similar 
manner and analyzed by chemists for lime-silica ra- 
tio. 

If lime the ratio is too low—for example, in rim- 
ming steel below a 3 to 1 ratio—burnt lime will be 
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FOR IMAGINEERS ALCOA’S IMPACT EXTRUSION 


PROCESS OFFERS CHALLENGE 10 ‘, 
voue your paroduch, out Your Costs « 


Lup 


In a fraction of a second, a slug of aluminum becomes a 
semifinished part, in the Alcoa Impact Extrusion Presses. 
Here, formed in one swift stroke, can be a housing, or shell, 
or body, or cylinder; strong, stiff, ready for final assembly 
operations. A part with sides and bottom integral; as large 
dl as 5” in diameter, 16’ long! 

Eliminate expensive, time-consuming operations. Shapes 
that formerly required assembly of two or more parts are 
produced at high-production rates. Bosses, lugs, stems, and 
necks may be formed integrally with the shape, in the same 
ha operation. 
| Be In one stroke, an Alcoa Impact Extrusion can revolutionize 
fur- production and assembly of your product; can add beauty of 
the line and form that boost sales. A quick glance at the possi- 
, on bilities shown here should prompt you to write for the new 
1 be booklet “Alcoa Aluminum Impact Extrusions”, or phone your 
pig nearest Alcoa sales office. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2170 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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added to change that ratio and render the slag more 
basic. Spar and ore will change the ratio in the other 
direction if slag is too basic—in other words, too 
“‘limey.”’ 

When heat is within specifications, temperature of 
the metal bath may be estimated in several ways: 1. 
Melter’s opinion of temperature by observing color of 
the inside furnace walls and slag, through the wicket 
holes of the furnace charging doors, by means of 
melters’ blue glasses. 2. By pouring slowly on the 
floor a sample of molten metal, drawn from the fur- 
nace with a carefully slagged spoon. If a “skull” or 
steel residue is left in the spoon, the heat is too “cold” 
to teem properly. 3. By stirring a low carbon 142- 
inch square steel rod, about 10 to 12 feet long, back 
and forth through the furnace center door in the 
metal bath, the experienced furnace man can tell by 
the “feel” of the metal, and appearance of the cut end 
of the rod, when it is withdrawn from the furnace, 
how hot the metal is and whether it will teem clean 
or leave a “skull” in the ladle. 4. Experiments are 
now successfully under way to determine the tem- 
perature of a molten bath of steel by insertion of py- 
rometric couples, properly protected, into the metal. 


Fig. 23—-Tapping a 180-ton heat of steel. Slag is 
being eliminated by over flowing from the ladle 
into a slag pot 


It is believed by metallurgists that greater accuracy 
of temperature measurement and better quality of 
steel will result when this process has been perfected 
and placed in regular use as an actual operating 
tool. 

When chemical specification is “in the groove,” slag 
is of a creamy consistency, and temperature is high 
enough, the melter gives a signal to tap the heat by 
blowing a whistle, ringing a bell, or tapping a gong. 
It is the end of 10 to 12 hours of hot, hard work and 
a lot depends on the next half hour’s operations 
whether quality of the heat is to be maintained until 
metal has started to solidify in the mold. 

At this point the second helper is told to open the 
tap hole, which is done by digging out the dolomite 
from the hole at the rear of the furnace—a hot dan- 
gerous job. (See Fig. 22) Then furnace men on the 
charging side insert a 14-inch square iron rod, 20 
feet or longer, into the furnace through the wickct 
hole of the middle charging door, and punch an open- 
ing through the crust on the inside of the tap hole 
and then finally through the hole, itself. The climax 
comes when, with a great shower of sparks, molten 
steel begins to pour out of the furnace. This is al- 
ways an awesome spectacle even to a long-time open 
hearth operator. (See Fig. 23) 

(To be continued) 
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$300 SAVED IN ‘PIN’ MONEY 


Sun Lubricant Reduces Toggle Pin Wear 70% 
and Minimizes Shutdowns in Die-Casting Plant 


In injection-molding zinc die 
castings, a manufacturer was ex- 
periencing excessive wear and 
breakage in toggle pins. The lu- 
bricant in use, which was ap- 
plied to the pins by gun, just 
couldn’t stand up under heavy- 
duty operation. 

Asked for his advice, a Sun 
engineer recommended a grease 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


"JOB PROVED” IN INDUSTRY 


which had been “Job Proved”’ 
in many machines of the same 
type. Over a period of 14 months, 
use of this Sun grease resulted 
in 70 percent reduction in break- 
age of pins. Translated into hard 
cash, this represented a $300 
saving. In addition, costly shut- 
downs for pin replacement were 
greatly reduced. 


Records like this are not un- 
usual in plants where Sun “Job 
Proved”’ greases and oils are 
used. You can rely on these lu- 
bricants to help keep equipment 
operating steadily and safely, 
with minimum time-out for 
maintenance. For the booklet 
*“‘What Makes a Good Grease,”’ 
write Dept. S-1. 


SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 


Toronto and Montreal 
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Cera m ic Coatings—conciudea from Page 59 





(6100°F). The last three are of es- 
pecial interest from the standpoint of 
potential applications in very high 
temperature service. From a prac- 
tical viewpoint, however, only mo- 
lybdenum is available in very sub- 
stantial quantities, there being com- 
paratively large ore deposits in the 
United States. The preliminary work 
on the development of a protective 
ceramic coating that would permit 
metals of this type to be used at 
high temperature in oxygen-bearing 
atmospheres was therefore done with 
molybdenum. 

Ceramic coatings developed to pro- 
vide this protection to molybdenum 
are applied in the form of water 
suspensions or “slips” to cleaned 
specimens of molybdenum by either 
dipping or spraying. After drying, 
the pieces are fired at a tempera- 
ture of 2150°F in oxygen-free at- 
mospheres. The furnace is the only 
special equipment needed beyond 
that normally used in applying cer- 
amic coatings. 

A number of coatings were pre- 
pared. Some of these were outstand- 
ing in resistance to thermal shock 
while others had good resistance to 
high temperatures. One of the bet- 
ter coatings, M-13-33, consisted of 
{1) a base coat of a low-expansion 
frit with 20 per cent zirconia added, 
(2) a cover coat containing 95 per 


cent zirconia and (3) a seal coat con- 
sisting of a thin application of the 
same composition as the base coat. 

Coated specimens were subjected 
to several significant performance 
tests during the bureau’s investiga- 
tions. These included heating in a 





INDUSTRIES FOR 
CHEMISTRIES 


In the article contributed by 
Maurice N. Landis, manager of 
metallurgical and research di- 
visions, LaSalle Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, p. 263, Jan. 3, 1949, STEEL, 
the word “industries” was sub- 
stituted for “chemistries”. This 
fails to convey the thought in- 
tended, and also permits pos- 
sible unfavorable implications 
not supported by the author. 











gas-oxygen flame, heating at con- 
stant temperature in an air atmos- 
phere, and service testing in the 
biast of ram-jet engines. 

Results of these various tests in- 
dicated that the oxidation of the 
molybdenum was greatly retarded 
by the best of the ceramic coatings 
tried. In an air atmosphere at 
1650°F, unprotected molybdenum 
sheet was found to decrease 0.02- 


inch in thickness in %-hour. There 
was no decrease, however, for ceram- 
ic-coated molybdenum heated for 79 
hours under the same conditions. 

At a gas temperature approximat- 
ing 3500°F, giving a surface tem. 
perature on the specimen of 2600°F 
or more, only short-time protection of 
the molybdenum was attained. The 
oxidation rate at these high tem- 
peratures was found, however, to be 
sufficiently retarded by the presence 
of the ceramic coating to make the 
use of coated molybdenum feasible 
for special high-temperature applica- 
tions in which prolonged service is 
not required. 

An immediate application of these 
ceramic coatings is the protection 
of molybdenum Pitot tubes which 
are built into the nozzle end of ram- 
jet engines used for pilotless aircraft. 
These tubes, which are subjected to 
a gas temperature of about 3000°F, 
are expendable and need not last 
over 5 minutes. A simulated service 
test of a ceramic coated tube indi- 
cated a life in excess of 45 minutes. 

The need remains for coatings 
which will have greater durability 
and which can therefore be used for 
high temperature applications where 
longer service life is required. How- 


. ever, in additon to Pitot tubes, other 


examples of equipment in which even 
short-time protection can be valuable 
include coated thermocouples and re- 
sistance thermometers made of high- 
melting point metals. 





Air-Electric Gaging 
(Concluded from Page 58) 


comes to rest, it is checked by jets 
mounted in the air ring which op- 
erate air-electric heads. These in 
turn actuate solenoids which open 
and close trap doors to the segregat- 
ing chutes. The pin then is pushed 
through the air ring by the next 
piece and is carried along by the 
traveling mechanism until it reaches 
its proper slot. The unit will handle 
about 2400 pins an hour. 

An intricate unit known as a cavi- 
tometer for sonic testing the volume 
of combustion chambers in cylinder 
heads is shown in Fig. 6. Heads 
are removed from the _ conveyor, 
clamped into position and the ma- 
chine actuated, revealing through a 
system of signal lights, oscillators 
and other eletcrical controls the com- 
parable volumes of the four combus- 
tion chambers. 

The machine is essentially a com- 
parator, comparing the volume of a 
master (fixed to the machine) to the 
volumes of the cavities in the head 
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being checked. The principle of op- 
eration is that sound waves of a 
known frequency are projected into 
each cavity; the volumes give dif- 
ferent responses (resonate) and this 
is picked up by a receiver and trans- 
posed electronically into direct vol- 
ume readings. The machine cycles 
automatically, checking each cavity 
in succession and stops (red or green 
light indicator for plus or minus) 
when one is beyond the limits. The 
unit will handle 150 heads per hour 
and is accurate within about 0.06 
per cent. 


Cast Iron Pipe Output 
Increased by New Unit 


A sand spun horizontal casting ma- 
chine for producing cast iron soil 
pipe has been developed by Herman 
Pneumatic Machine Co., Pittsburgh. 
First machine built for commercial 
operation, it is scheduled to be in- 
stalled this spring in the foundry of 
a southern producer under a license 
agreement. It is expected this opera- 
tion will be mechanized to an elab- 


orate extent from the feeding of the 
sand to the flasks, pouring of the met- 
al, centrifugal casting of the pipe, 
and conveying of the pipe to the 
cleaning room, 

Anticipated output of soil pipe at 
this plant is projected between 120 
to 136 pieces of 5-foot pipe per 
hour. The Rol-O-Cast machine, as it 
is called, is expected to produce 192 
pieces of 5-foot lengths per man per 
8-hour shift. In addition to soil 
pipe, the machine can be modified 
to produce liners, bushings, ring 
pots, cast tubing and other cast- 
ings. 

The equipment consists of four 
flasks centrally controlled for simul- 
taneous horizontal spinning. It is 
designed to produce 2, 3 and 4-inch 
inside diameter soil pipe of single and 
double hubs. Because of the centrifu- 
gal method, the pipe is positively 
round in diameter, making it possi- 
ble to be cut with a pipe cutter. The 
method also eliminates gates or ris- 
ers, results in 100 per cent yield and 
provides the customary advantages 
over statically poured pipe. 
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New Products and Equipment 





Pylverizer 


Developed for pulverizing iron ore, 
the Davis pulverizer, made by Lerlab, 
an affiliate of Lerch Brothers Inc., Hib- 
ping, Minn, may also be used for pul- 
verizing rock, coal and other types 
of ore. One pound of average iron 
ore, previously crushed to 4 mesh 





or finer, can be crushed to 100 mesh 
in 2-1/4 minutes, or 4 ounces of ore 
in 30 seconds. Being a vertical: ma- 
chine, it has the advantages of uni- 
form wear and easy cleaning, Elim- 
ination of gears provides quieter and 
smoother operation. 

An adjusting device regulates the 
plate adjustment to produce a sam- 
ple to pass 80, 100 or 200 mesh screen. 
Charging chamber, grinding chamber 
and sample pan are entirely en- 
closed and charging door closes auto- 


matically. Drive is through a rub- 
ber V-belt. ‘i‘he pulverizer may be 
completely disassembled, cleaned, 


plates changed and made ready for 
operation in an hour. 


Check No, 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Gas Cyaniding Furnace 


Uniform case depth throughout the 
entire load with a variation of only 
plus or minus 0.0005-inch on a 
0.003-inch deep case is claimed 
for the new batch type furnace 
announced by Dow Furnace Co., 
Maccabees Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. De- 
sign features include a screw drive 
mechanism for loading and unloading 
of the furnace and higher speed of 
heating by means of six U-type radi- 
ant tubes surrounded by a “heat ca- 
pacitor”’, 

A gas generator system of cataly- 
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tic type is incorporated in the radiant 
tubes to supply a gas neutral to 
medium high carbon steels. Safety 
controls, oil circulation and oil cool- 
ing equipment are incorporated into 
the design. Floor space required is 





7 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 6 inches 
and headroom required is 13 feet 6 
inches. Additional features are: 114- 
horsepower drives for inner door and 
quench tank elevator, circulating 
fan, gravity roll tables for stock 
handling. 


Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Punching Units 


Standardized hydraulic punching 
unit with cylinders interchangeable 
on different bases comprise a line in- 
troduced by Progressive Welder Co., 
3050 East Outer Drive., Detroit 34, 
Mich. Units may be used for almost 
every production job _ involving, 





punching, shearing, notching, trim- 
ming or forming. They are offered 
in eight different types of base 
mountings and are standard in 2, 3, 
4, 5 and 6-inch diameters and stroke 
lengths of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 inches. 
Interchangeability of cylinders on 
the various types of bases permits 
almost complete equipment salvage 
when retooling. Features include 
positive hydraulic return of the pis- 
ton and dash-pot cushioning at both 
ends of the stroke to prevent slap 


of the piston. A drain port inside 
the outer-most sealing ring drains 
any leakage back to the reservoir. 
Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Truck Maintenance Lift 


Service Caster & Truck Corp., Al- 
bion, Mich., is manufacturing an elec- 
tric hydraulic lifter for the servicing 
of all makes of fork lift trucks, in- 





dustrial trailers and platform trucks. 
Built in 6000 and 12,000 pound ca- 
pacities, the maintenance lifter’s open 
platform elevates trucks to a proper 
height where lubrication, inspection 
and servicing may be accomplished. 

Safety features include hooks which 
lock into the legs at any point dur- 
ing the platform’s rise and safety- 
pipes which drop from the platform 
to the floor once the proper height 
is attained. Dead-man control, open 
platform permitting complete ac- 
cessibility for lubrication and main- 
tenance work, a method for chocking 
truck wheels and a support block on 
which truck counterweights may rest 
are additional features. 


Check No, 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Openside Planer 


G. A. Gray Co., 3616 Woodburn 
Ave., Cincinnati, O., is announcing 
its adjustable - convertible openside 
planer on which manual or power 
adjustment of the outboard hous- 
ing provides effective utilization 
of the left hand side head. Jobs of 
unusual width may be accommodated 
by the removal of the outboard hous- 
ing which is mounted on a wide run- 
way secured to the main bed. 

Four main bearing surfaces are 
provided. The housing may be secure- 
ly locked against these surfaces. A 
one-shot pressure oiling system as- 
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als 
#,~% deft best describes a BROS!US Auto Floor 


Manipulator at work in the forge shop. Deftly 
and quickly it draws or charges—moves with 


independent facility across the floor—raises and 


lowers and rotates the forging blank under 
hammer or press. Each unit has sturdiness and 
sensible engineering for which BROSIUS steel 
mill and blast furnace equipment is well known. 
BROSIUS manipulators will bring to your forge 
shop added safety, added speed, added economy 


—you should be using them. Write to us. 





NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


sures complete lubrication of the run. 
way bearings. Both power operated 
clamps are automatic and synchron- 
ized. Left hand side head is actuate 
by a self-contained rapid traverse 
system and its feed and automatic 


tool lifter mechanisms are connected 
with the main systems. Table speeds 
are up to 300 feet per minute. Planers 
may be equipped -with nonmetallic 
table ways and space saver drive. 

Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Wet Cutting System 


Announced by Wells Mfg. Corp., 
Three Rivers, Mich., is a new self- 
contained wet cutting system for the 
Wells No. 5 utility model horizontal 


metal cutting band saw. Use of such 
a flushing system permits safe use 
of higher feet-per-minute cutting 
speeds. Blade efficiency is also in- 
creased. 

Portability of the machine is re- 
tained, as the full area chip pan is 
firmly mounted between bed and legs. 
The complete system also includes 
fluid tank with centrifugal type 
pump-motor unit and a screened in- 
take, as well as tubing and a flow 
control valve. All working parts are 
readily removable and easy to clean. 
Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Solenoid Valve 


Made of brass bar stock, the type 
D-2B electro-hydraulic solenoid valve 
announced by Hoppe Engineering 
Co., Greensboro, Ind., has all moving 
and wearing parts made of stainless 
steel. These parts are cylinder, pis- 
ton, disk, seats, pilot core and pilot 
disk. 

Valve is designed to give service 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT. 


Ww steam of 250 pounds pressure 
ani freon, gas, water, light oils and 
other noncorrosive liquids and gases 
up to 2000 pounds. It is made in 
sizes from 1/4 to 1 inch. All coils 
are wound for continuous duty for 





any voltage or cycle. Also made 
with an all steel body of various al- 
loys and designated as type D-2S, it 
will handle acids, alkalies, salts and 
various chemical compounds, 


Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Grinding Machines 


Electronic table traverse which 
provides an infinite number of tra- 
verse rates and improves the accur- 
acy of reversal is incorporated in the 
improved Filmatic 20, 24 and 28-inch 
heavy duty traveling table roll grind- 
ing machines announced by Cincin- 
nati Milling & Grinding Machines 
Inc, Cincinnati 9, O. Automatic 
Wheel balancing eliminates the hu- 
man element and requires only a few 
seconds. Each of the three swing 
sizes is built in five between-center 
lengths of 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 feet. 


Grinding wheel spindles run on 
Filmatic bearings which require no 
adjustment or maintenance and 
Which are lubricated with filtered oil. 
The spindle can be equipped with 
automatic balancing. Mechancially 
traversed table has electronic con- 
trols which provide an infinite range 
of traverse rates from 3 to 120 inches 
Per minute. Other electrical controls 
accelerate and decelerate table at 
Teversal, eliminating shock and 
“coasting”, Camber or crown on rolls 
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THE RIGHT 


THE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY 





FURNACE *y 


Perfect timing and uniform heating are two important 
factors governing low-cost, increased production at The 
American Fork & Hoe Company’s plant in Ashtabula, O. 


The Gas Machinery Company of Cleveland designed and 
installed a special oil-fired Rotary Hammer Welding 
furnace, carrying thermal head upwards of 2900° F. to 
heat work to 2300° F. at high speed. 


The unit provides fast, localized heating, which is a must 
in the split-second heating process necessary in this 
continuous operation. 


GASMACO engineers have the right furnace for in- 
creased, economical production for you. 


Designers Fabricators Erectors 
Gas Plant Equipment and 
industrial Furnaces 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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PRODUCTI 
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PRODUCTION UNITS 


BUILT FOR 


Nitriding 
Cyaniding 
Sintering 
Carburizing 
Annealing 
Hardening 
Melting 
Brazing 
Drawing 
Billet Heating 
Metal Coating 
Malleablizing 
Ore Smelting 
Salt Baths 
Soaking Pits 
Forging 

Core Baking 
Mold Baking 
Drying 


Electric or 


Fuel Fired 


FURNACES 


for planned performance 


ON Li 


\ 


For the OVER-ALL JOB—With Guaranteed Results in 


sais 
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Whatever your problem in any industrial 
heating process, CONTINENTAL has the 
solution. 

CONTINENTAL planned performance 
starts with the analysis of your problem 
and production requirements. It carries 
through with the selection and develop- 
ment of the best methods, estimates costs 
and savings, designs and builds the equip- 
ment, and provides the work-handling ac- 
cessories and control devices. Further- 
more, CONTINENTAL handles the complete 
installation, turning over to youa unitized, 
producing job with guaranteed results. 

Our 25 years’ experience and diversified 
research have produced numerous original 
designs and improved procedures. All of 
this data is available for preliminary plan- 
ning. CONTINENTAL invites you to share 
its engineering ‘“‘round table” to discuss 
the expansion, remodeling, or moderniz- 
ing plans you have in prospect. There is 
no obligation. 


CONTINENTAL INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS, INC. 
176 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


District Representatives: 
Ridgewood, N. J. * Hollywood « Indianapolis « Cincinnati 
Milwaukee « St. Louis * Detroit « Cleveland « Pittsburgh 


Every Metalworking Plant Needs CONTINENTAL 
Write for This New Booklet No. 127 
See How CONTINENTAL Can Help You. 


SPECIAL MACHINES 


COMPLETE PLANTS 





is obtained through a tilting wheel. der 
head cambering unit. con 
Check No, 8 oa Reply Card for more Dotajjs cro 
pos 

. e e ret 
High Lift Axle, Tires a 
L¢ 


Stability and safety in high litt Che 
operation of pneumatic tired fork 
trucks is provided by a special wide Dri 
drive axle which mounts dual tires, 


designed by Clark Equipment Co. I 
Battle Creek, Mich. The wide axle Ave 
is recommended for Clark Yardlift- tur 
40 models. where operations require tilt 
lifts of more than 144 inches, typ 

Tests have shown that the dual hou 
tires provide considerably more trac. bat 


me 
in 





len; 
7 
har 
tion and greater flotation, resulting 
in smoother, safer operation over 
a 


soft ground and on many surfaces so 
rough as to be unsafe for solid tired 
machines. Axle is available for either 
factory or field installation. Easily 
attached fenders are included. 


Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 





Second Operation Machine 


Known as model VBS, the high 
speed precision second operation ma- 
chine offered by Hardinge Brothers 
Inc., Elmira, N. Y., has a No. 21 
Brown & Sharpe style _ stationary 
collet. This type of collet is valuable 


when close tolerances exist for length 
or shoulder specifications. 


Preloaded ball bearing center-drive 





headstock spindle offers  1-inch mov 
round, %-inch hexagonal and %-inch @ “Te 
square collet capacity. Eight spin- drill 
dle speeds are available in either and 
forward or reverse direction from hear 
230 to 3500 revolutions per minute. mac 
Three other speed ranges are avail- nuts 
able to meet varied production re- fen 
quirements. Other features .are hat- M 
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den and ground dovetail bed ways, 
cons ant full bearing double tool 
cros. slide, automatic indexing six- 
posi! :on preloaded ball bearing tur- 
ret nd self-draining oil pan with 
integral sump. 

Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Drum, Barrel Tilt 


Palmer-Shile Co., 16025 Fullerton 
Ave., Detroit 27, Mich., is manufac- 
turing an improved drum and barrel 
tilt which features an enclosed safety 
type locking device. Gear units are 
housed in a steel case, running in a 
path of oil to keep out dust, dirt and 
metal chips. This gives added safety 
in preventing barrel slippage and 
lengthens gear life. 

Tiit is turned by a worm drive, 
hand chain operated. It can be 
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Sie 


turned a full 360 degrees. The tilt 
now in production has a 1000 pound 
capacity and is designed for a stand- 
ard 55 gallon drum or barrel. Spe- 
cial sizes are available on order, The 
125-pound unit is constructed of 
heavy structural steel and is welded 
throughout. 

Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


Impact Tool 


With standard accessories, the 
model 8U electric impact tool manu- 
factured by Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., is 
rated to run and remove nuts up to 
5/8-inch thread size, drive and re- 
Move studs, extract broken cap 
screws and studs, run wire brushes, 
drill brick, metal and masonry, tap 
and ream. It may be used on such 
heavy jobs as removing covers from 
machines, tightening or loosening 
nuts on large pipe collars and for 
seneral all purpose maintenance. 

Motor is reversible for removal of 
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A section of Unitcast'’s production 
molding line where one machine 
averages a mold every two minutes 


The skill and patience of crafts- 
men that execute miniatures 
often compares but never at- 
tains the degree of detail... 
comprehensive detail that is 
required of craftsmen who 
mold dependable steel castings. 

For example, Unitcast’s pro- 
duction molding system is 
based on coordination of de- 
tails. Here, in the hub of the 
foundry, materials from sus- 
taining departments meet pre- 
arranged schedules to initiate 
the form of fine steel Unit- 
castings. 

It is difficult to visualize 
what comprehensive details are 
actually necessary to operate 
Unitcast’s precision mass pro- 
duction! Briefly, advance plan- 
ning must be thorough and, 
as jobs enter actual production, 


PRODUCTS LASTLONGER BUILT WITH STRONGER UNITCASTINGS 


UNITCAST 


Corporation 
TEEL CASTINGS 


.. of Models 
and MOLDS 


a daily re-check on schedules 
maintained. Continuous pro- 
duction of numerous types, 
shapes and sizes of Unitcastings 
requires that schedules be co- 
ordinated with supply lines and 
molding equipment capacities. 
Pattern equipment must be 
transposed properly and the 
entire battery of molding equip- 
ment must be kept operating 
efficiently. 

Yet, it’s all in the days work. 
With Unitcastings, like model 
making, painstaking time and 
patience have established long 
records of proven standards 
that assure Unitcast’s customers 
the benefit of efficient casting 
proceedure. Take advantage of 
Unitcast’s proven experience 

.for your next job specify 
Unitcastings! 

Unitcast Corporation, Steel 
Casting Division, Toledo 9, O 
In Canada: Canadian-Unitcast 
Steel, Ltd., Sherbrooke, Quebec. 
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screws, studs and nut. Even if tre 
spindle stalls, the motor will not burn 
out. The impact principle operates 
whenever resistance is met, providing 
extra power to push through the job. 
Virtually no torque reaction is trans- 
mitted back to the operator. Weigh- 
ing 9 pounds and 13 ounces, the 
12-%-inch long tool is available for 
110 or 220 volt current. 


Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Self-Propelled Hoists 


A double-action hydraulic coupling, 
connecting the motor and a simple 
gear train, provide a sustained flow 
of power to impart a smoothness of 
operation to the new high speed self- 
propelled hoists developed by Robbins 
& Myers Inc., Springfield, O. The 





eoleo- 


coupling eliminates jerks and jolts 
by absorbing shock loads and dam- 
pening out torsional vibrations. Full 
motor torque is evenly applied at all 
output speeds. 

Advantages derived from the use of 
fluid drive include flexibility of ac- 
celeration and deceleration, closer 
control of heavy loads in limited 
space areas and smoother braking. 
Cushioned starts and stops prevent 
unnecessary damage and abuse re- 
sulting from operator overcontrol and 
mechanical inefficiency. 


Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


Camshaft Gage 


Complete and almost simultaneous 
gaging of the most critical dimen- 
sions and conditions of an automobile 
camshaft is possible with Airsnaps 
used in conjunction with a five- 
column and a three-column Preci- 
sionaire base instrument, all made by 
Sheffield Corp., Dayton 1, O. Six 
bearing diameters and two lengths 
of the camshaft are checked, the 
shaft being revolved manually to 
check for out-of-round and also for 
concentricity of five bearings. 

Runout of the oil pump drive gear 
is checked by a separate gaging unit 
consisting of a mating gear mounted 
on a ball slide and actuating a dial 
indicator. Relief hole is checked for 
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clear passage by playing a jet of 
air into the end, the stream of air 
being felt by the operator when the 
passage is unrestricted. A scleroscope 
is mounted in front of the front gag- 
ing station to determine hardness 
while the camshaft is in gaging po- 
sition. 


Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 
o + e 


AERATING DEVICE: Bin-Dicator 
Co., Detroit 15, Mich., announces Bin- 
Flo, an aerating device to provide 
uniform and steady flow of bulk ma- 
terials from bins, hoppers and chutes. 
It is a small plate which is readily 
located at points where flow is re- 
stricted. Low-pressure air is injected 
into the material through a special 
fabric diffuser, caucing material to 
flow freely. 


Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


WELDING ROD: Designated as Eu- 
techrom, a superhard, low heat weld- 
ing rod specifically designed as 4 
universal rod to overlay worn or de- 
fective parts on machinery and equip- 
ment is available from Eutectic Weld- 
ing Alloys Corp., New York 13, N. Y. 
It is available in sizes 4, 4% and %- 
inch. 


Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


CANOPY CUTTER: No. 657 canopy 
cutter has been added to the line of 
Wiremold Co., Hartford 10, Conn. It 
is a hand punch designed to cut fluor- 
escent fixture canopies to take 500 or 
700 Wiremold raceway. 


Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


WELD BOSSES: Ohio Nut & Bolt 
Co., Berea, O., offers weld bosses 
made for projection welding to sheet 
metal and to thin metal plates. They 
are available in thicknesses ranging 
from 1/16 to %-inch and shapes are 
round, square and flanged. 


Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


READING DIAL: A direct reading 
dial for use on all small and medium 
size lathes, milling machines and 
other machine tools is announced by 
Van Dyke Instruments Inc., Glen- 
dale, Calif. It is adaptable to all shaft 
diameters from % to 11/16-inch. 


Cheex No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


VALVES: Fairbanks Co., New York 
3, N. Y., offers 300 pound bronze 
globe and angle valves featuring in- 
terchangeability of the disk and seat 
combinations for full portway and 
throttle portway use. Three types in- 


NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT. a 





clude either heat-treated  stain:css 
steel plug disks and seats of appr«xi- 
mately 500 brinell hardness or nicke} 
alloy radial disks and seats, while al] 
three are constructed with back-seat- 
ed rings having a pressure tight joint 
between seat ring threads and line 
pressure. 


Check No, 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


HYDRAULIC GEAR PUMP: De. 
signed particularly for applications 
where there are rigid space restric- 
tions, the 100 series Hydreco four- 
bolt oil hydraulic gear pump is of- 
fered by Hydraulic Equipment Co,, 
Cleveland, O. Pumps are available 
in ratings from 2.25 to 4.5 gallons 
per minute delivering at 1000 pounds 
per square inch and can be furnished 
with either flange or foot mountings, 


Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


SLIDE SWITCHES: Two new slide 
switches, announced by Stackpole 
Carbon Co., St. Marys, Pa., are type 
SS-26, a single-pole  single-throw 
switch and type SS26-1, a single pole 
double-throw. Both are rated at 1 
ampere at 125 volts direct current or 
3 ampere at 125 volts, alternating 
current. 


Check No, 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


AIR CRANKING MOTOR: Leece- 
Neville Co., Cleveland 14, O., offers 
an air cranking motor for quick and 
dependable starting of diesel and gas- 
oline engines. It is particularly rec- 
ommended where the safety factor 
is important as in cases where flam- 
mable liquids or combustible atmos- 
phere render electrical starting of 
power units hazardous. 


Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


ABRASIVE BELTS: Designed with 
a resin bond to provide extra dura- 
bility and heat resistance, Three-M- 
ite resin bond cloth belts are avail- 
able from Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. Made in widths 
up to 18 inches and lengths from 60 
inches up, belts consist of aluminum 
oxide mineral grains, in grits from 
24 to 120, coated on a flexible cloth 
backing with a resin bond. 


Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Details 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card, 
It will receive prompt attention, 
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OUTLOOK— Pressure on the steel mills is 
easing but the producers anticipate no immediate 
important letup in demand for the major 
products. Some consuming lines have defin- 
itely cut their requirements, but the needs from 
other directions, especially the heavy durable 
goods, continue pressing. Whatever slack has 
appeared to date at the mill level appears to 
have been taken up by diverting shipments else- 
where. For that matter, there have been only 
a few outright cancellations, buyers, in general, 
continuing to take in steel for inventory even 
where they have reduced operations. As a re- 
sult, the overall supply situation in all major 
products continues stringent. 


BALANCE— Talk is heard increasingly de- 
mand-supply balance likely will be struck in 
many products before many more months pass. 
Some of this talk traces to virtual abandon- 
ment of the gray market by consumers except 
fer stop-gap purchases. Also, there have been 
a few signs to indicate the conversion ingot 
market is slightly less active. This could mean 
the badly unbalanced supply situation is being 
corrected. In the main, it is thought that with 
the steelmakers maintaining production at the 
high level of past months the chances are sup- 
ply conditions will show steady improvement 
as the year progresses. 


ALLOCATIONS— More than 500,000 tons of 


steel monthly are earmarked for distribution 
to certified consumers until next September. 
This results from voluntary action on the part 
of the steelmakers in extending most of the 
major allocation programs. Except for elec- 
trical grades and specialties, sheet producers 
have taken no action on allotments beyond 
first quarter. Several larger producers have 
set up April quotas of certified tonnage on 
all major products excepting sheets. Stainless 
steel producers still have tonnage available for 
this quarter. Under plans now being formu- 
lated, certified plate tonnage will be increased 


Market Summary 


modestly. At least one producer of hot-rolled 
carbon bars has set up allotments on certified 
tonnage for April, with indications no action 
will be taken on noncertified tonnage require- 
ments for at least another couple weeks. ’ 


RAW MATERIALS— Pressure for pig iron con- 
tinues despite reduced foundry melt. Foundries 
are increasing percentage of iron in their mix, 
despite weakening in cast scrap prices. Weak- 
ness dominates the scrap market and the situ- 
ation is as confused: as a week ago, with buy- 
ing at a virtual standstill. Steelmaking grades 
are on the lower level reported 10 days ago, and 
this applies to much of the so-called earmarked 
scrap received direct from consuming plants 
and which temporarily had been held at the 
old formula level. The tone of the market is 
very soft and further price cutting is expected 
with stocks piling up in dealer yards. Price 
reductions in the cast grades have been particu- 
larly sharp. 


PRODUCTION—Steel production rose to an- 
other all-time high last week, scheduled opera- 
tions being equivalent to output of about 1,843,- 
516 tons compared with 1,830,600 net tons the 
preceding week. The national ingot rate ad- 
vanced 1 point to 100 per cent of capacity. 


PRICES——STEEL’s arithmetical price composite 
on steelmaking scrap has declined further. At 
$41.33 it compares with $41.92 the preceding 
week, $42.58 for the week ended Jan. 8 and 
$43.25 for the period just prior to the latest 
downward price move. A year ago, the com- 
posite was $41.92. Due to a downward adijust- 
ment in the pig iron price at Buffalo, the com- 
posite on steelmaking pig iron has eased slight- 
ly to $46.25 from $46.29 and compares with 
$39.16 a year ago. Other price composites held 
unchanged last week and compared with those 
for the like week a year ago as follows: Finished 
steel, $97.77 and $78.41; semifinished _ steel, 
$75.75 and $65.10. 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
Percentage of Ingot Capacity engaged 
in Leading Districts 
Week 
Ended Same Week 
Jan. 22 Change 1948 1947 
Pittsburgh ....... 98.5 + 2* 93.5 99 
Chicago eee — 0.5" 93 90 
a Eastern Pa, ..... 97 + 2 90 87 
S Youngstown 105 None 103 88 
a Wheeling .... 92.5 None 93.5 89 
3 Cleveland ........ 99.5 +43 94.5 92 
s BUSERIO i. .ccvx.. 104 None 88.5 90.5 
- Birmingham fa'5 208 None 100 99 
4 New England .... 87 + 1 83 82 
° Cincinnati 104 + 5 100 91 
« Bt. LOO cisas... 45 + 4.5 89.5 60.5 
a Detroit ..... .104 — 1* 91 90 
Estimated nation: al 
da ey ee 00 1 96.5 91.5 
* Revised. 
Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,843,516 net tons for 1949; 1,802,476 net tens 
for 1948; 1,749,928 tons for 1947, 
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MARKET PRICES me. 














COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 
onth 


Arithmetical Price Composites* M Year ‘5 Years ——,- | 
Ago Ago Ago : 

Jan. 22 Jan. 15 Dec. 1948 Jan. 1948 Jan. 1944 oa sie oo Et 

Finished Steel ............... $97.77 $97.77 $95.50 = $78.26 ~=—S $56.78 snag pp thn 

Semifinished Steel .......... 75.75 76.75 75.75 60.46 36.00 On see ee 4.12950c 

Steelmaking Pig Iron ........ 46.29 46.29 46.29 38.50 23.00 en WOEe 3.490 : 

Steelmaking Scrap ........... 41.33 41.92 43.25 40.75 19.17 Dec. OPER ME ae Ssneun 











* STRAIGHT ARITHMETIOAL COMPOSITES: Computed from average industry-wide mill prices on 
Finished Carbon Steel «hot-rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets, cold-rolled strip. hot-rolled bars, plates, struc- 
tural shapes, basic wire, standard nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe), on Semifinished Carbon Stee] (re- 
rolling billets and slabs, sheet bars, skelp, and wire rods), on Basic Pig Iron (at eight leading producing points), and on Steelworks Scrap (No, } 
melting grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania). Steel arithmetical composites, dollars per net ton; pig iron and scrap, gross ton, 

+ FINISHED STEEL WEIGHTED COMPOSITE: Computed in cents per pound, mill prices, weighted by actual monthly shipments of following 
products, representing abuut 82 per cent of steel shipments in the latest month for which statistics are available, as reported by American Iron & 
Steel Institute: Structural shapes; plates, standard rails; hot and cold-finished carbon bars; black butt weld pipe and tubes; black lap weld pipe 
and tubes; black electric weld pipe and tubes; black seamless pipe and tubes; drawn wire; nails and staples; tin and terne plate; hot-rolled 
sheets; cold-rolled sheets; galvanized sheets; hot-rolled strip; and cold-rolled strip. December, 1948 figure is preliminary. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative market figures for current week; average for last month, three months and one year ago. Finished material (except tin plate) ang 
wire rods, cents per Ib; semifinished (except wire rods) and coke, dollars per net ton, others dollars per gross ton. Delivered prices represent lowest 


from mills. 
Finished Materials Pig Iron 
Jan. 22 Dec Oct Jan Jan, 22, Dec Oct. Jan, 
1949 1948 1948 1948 1949 1948 1948 1948 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh mills....... 3.45¢ 3.45¢ 3.450 2.000 ee ee eS ne eee 
el bars, del, Jladelphia....... 8164 3.79 3.79 34 sn Sha be a a6 ob esse} 068 4 e 5 38.40 
Stee] bars, Chicago mills.......... 3.35 335 3.5 eg Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia.... 50.3002 50.17 50.17 41.372 
Shapes, Pittsburgh mills ......... 3.275 3.275 3.275 2.80 No. ? fdry., del. Pgh. (N.&S. sides) 47.58 47.58 47.58 39.879 
Shapes, Chicago mills ,....... ae 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.80 No, 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia ...... 50.8002 50.67 50.67 41,871 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia ......... 3.4918 3.48 3.48 2.966 No, 2 foundry, Chicago ............ 46.25 46.25 45.13 38.60 
Plates, Pittsburgh mulls .......... 3.50 3.50 3.50 2.8 regal oe, MOR 4338 43:38 43:38 3eas 
; jcago mills ..... sues subs . 4 3.40 2.05 . & SIMINENAM ..-++- . . . d 
Plates, del. Philadelphia .......... 3.7256 3.71 3.71 3.186 Southern No. 2 del. Cincinnati ..... 49.43 49.09, 49.09 37.74 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills. 3.275 3.275 3.275 2.80 Malleable, Valley ....-.seueseeseee 46.50 46.50 46.50 38.90 
Sheets, cold-rolied, Pittsburgh .... 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.55 Malleable, Chicago ...........+++. 46.50 46.50 45.38 39.10 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh.. 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.90 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 66.00 66.00 66.00 50.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled. Gary mills ..... 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.80 Ferromanganese, f.0.b. Etna, Pa. .. 163.00 163.00 163,00  151.00° 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary mills .... 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.55 ee ee ee 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary mills.. 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.90 * F.o.b. cars Pittsburgh. 
Strip, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills... 3.275 3.275 3.275 2.80 Scrap 
Strip, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh mills. .37 = § 
Seats tesa eae, aa oe meal reo — — — Heavy melt, steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh $42.00 $42.75 $42.75 $40.30 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh mills ....... 5.775 5.775 5.775 4.625 SEARVY SAA: ANG: PEO. Bi Dh POs 5 5 3 BOR) OARS RG 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. dist. $6.70 $6.80 $6.80 $5.75 Heavy melt. steel, No, 1, Chicago... 39.00 41.75 41.75 39.05 
. , . ‘ _ ? " Heavy melt. steel, No. 1 Valley ... 37.75 42.75 42.75 40.04 
e i Heavy melt. steel, No. 1 Cleveland. 37.25 42.25 42.25 39.75 
Semifinished Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Buffalo... 45.50 48.50 48.15 43.30 
Rails for rerolling, Chicago ........ 57.50 70.38 65.50 60.00 
Sheet bars, mill ........ eeseeesses $67.00* $67.00° $67.00° $53.57 Wa. 2 Cnet, WE 5 oaii'6 4 0 6 o.ny se 57.00 70.50 70.50 63.50 
Reraling” aie, bidabarghs."". Ge) B90, 8.98, tots Coke 
erolling ets, GUUTEM caocrce ‘ A K 40.1 
Wire rod J, to \-inch, Pitts. dist.. 3.775¢  3.775¢ 3.775¢ 3.05¢ ese nebo nares a setees om = yong —. 
Chicago, oven foundry, ovens ...... 20.40 20.40 20.40 19.19 


* Nominal. 


FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCT 


Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per net ton, except as otherwise noted. Prices apply on an tndividual producer 
basis to products within the range of sizes, grades, finishes and specifications produced at its plants. 








Semifinished Steel Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: 3.75c, mill, except: Cold-Rolled Sheets: 4.00c, mill, except: 4.20c. 


Ecorse, Mich.; 4.70c, Granite City, Ill; 4.95¢, 
Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 
ard analysis, open market, $100-$105 per gross 
ton. Forging quality. $50 per net ton, mill. 
Alloy Steel Ingots: $51 per net ton, mill. 
Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $52 per net 
ton, mill. except: $62, Conshohocken, Pa.; $66, 
Monessen, Pa.; sales by smaller Interests on 
negotiated basis at $85 per gross ton, or higher. 
Forking Quality Uillets, Blooms, Slabs: $61 
per net ton, mill, except: $65, Conshohocken, 
Pa., mill 
Alloy Billets, Slabs. Blooms: Rerolling quality, 
SSS: per net ton, mill except: $70, Conshohock- 
en, Pa. 
Sheet Bars: $467 nom., per net ton, mill; sales 
in open market $110-S115 per gross ton. 
Skeip: 3.25¢ per tb, mill. 
Tube Rounds: $76 per net ton, mill; some 
sellers quoting up to $120 per. gross ton.’ 
Wire Rods: Basic and acid open-hearth, 7/82 
& %-ineh, inclusive, 3.40c per Ib, mill, ex- 
cept: 3.65c, Struthers, O.; 3.70c, Worcester, 
Mass.; 4.05c, Pittsburg, Calif.; 4.10c, Ports- 
mouth, O.. Los Angeles; 4.15¢ Monessen, Pa. 
One producer quotes 3.90c, Chicago base. 
Basic open-hearth and bessemer, not re- 
sulphurized, 7/32 to 47/64-inch, inclusive, 
3.50c, mill. 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars (0.H. only; base 20 
tons): 3.35c, mill, except: 3.55c, Ecorse, 
Mich., Pittsburgh, Monessen, Aliquippa, Pa.; 
4.05c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.10c, S. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Niles, Calif., 
Portland, Oreg., Seattle; 4.20c, Kangas City, 
Mo.; 4.25c, Minnequa, Colo.; 4.40c, Atlanta; 
5.30c, Fontana, Calif. 

Rail Steel Bars: (Base 10 tons): 3.35c, Moline, 
Ill., 5.10c, Williamsport, Pa.; .another interest 
auotes 5.35c, mill. 
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4.05c, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.80c, Los Angeles; 5.50c, 
Fontana. Calif. 

Cold-Finished Carbon Bars (Base 40.000 Ib 
and over): 4.09, mill. except: 3.95c, Pitts- 
burgh, Cumberland, Md.; 4.20c, Indtfanapolis; 
4.25c, Monessen, Pa.; 4.30c, Ecorse, Mich.; 
4.35¢e, St Louis; 4.36c, Plymouth, Mich.; 
4.40c, Newark, N. J., Hartford, Putnam, 
Conn., Mansfield, Readville, Mass.; 4.45c, 
Camden, N. J.; 5.30c,. Los Angeles. 
Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: 4.65c, mill, except: 
4.75c, Monessen, Pa.; 4.85c, Indianapolis; 
4.95c, Worcester. Mansfield. Mass., Hartford. 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy Bars: 5.10c, mill, 
except 5.30c, Youngstown; 5.40¢c, Ecorse, Mich. 
Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): 3.35c, mill, 
except: 3.55c, Monessen, Pa.; 4.05c, Pittsburg, 
Torrance, Calif.; 4.10c, Atlanta, Seattle, S. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles; 4.25c, Minnequa, 
Colo. Fabricated: To consumers: 4.25c, mill, 
except: 5.0Mc, Seattle. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rall Steel): 4.45c, Williams- 
port, Pa., mill; another interest quotes 5.35c, 


(hand puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa.; 9.50c, 
Economy, Pa. Double Refined: 11.25c (hand 
puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa., 11.00c, Econo- 
my, Pa. Staybolt: 12.75c, (hand puddled), 
McKees Rocks, Pa.; 11.30c, Economy, Pa. 


Sheets 


Hot-Rolled Sheets (18 gage and heavier): 
3.25c, mill, except: $.25-3.30c, Cleveland; 
3.30c, Pittsburgh; 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.95c, 
Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 5.00c, Consho- 
hocken, Pa.; 5.65c, Fontana, Calif.; 6.25c, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Hot-Rolled Sheets (19 gage and lighter, an- 
nealed): 4.15c, mill, except: 4.40c, Alabama 
City,.Ala.; 4.65c. Niles, O.; 5.05c, Torrance, 
Calif., Kokomo, Ind. 


Pittsburg, Calif. 

Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc) 4.40c, mill, except: 5.00c, Niles, 0.; 
5.15¢, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 5.30c, Koko- 
mo, Ind. 

Galvannealed Sheets: 4.95c, mill, except: 
5.05c, Indiana: Harbor, Ind.; 5.55c, Niles, 0.; 
5.70¢, Kokomo, Ind. 

Culvert Sheets, No. 16 fiat Copper Steel 
(based on 5-cent zinc): 5.00c, mill, except: 
5.40c, Granite City, Ill.; 5.45¢, Kokomo, Ind.; 
5.75¢, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif. 

Long Ternes, No. 10 (Commercial quality): 
4.80c, mill. 

Enameling Sheets, No. 12: 4.40c, mill, except: 
4.60c, Granite City, Lll.; 4.70c, Ecorse, Mich; 
6.00c, Niles, O. 

Silicon Sheets, No. 24: Field: 5.15c, mill 
Armature: 5.45¢, mill, except: 5.95c,. Warren, 
O.; 6.05¢c, Niles, O. 

Electrical: Hot-rolled, 5.95c, mill, except: 
6.05c, Kokomo, Ind.; 6.15¢c, Granite City, ll. 
6.45¢c, Warren, 0.; 6.55c, Niles, O. 

Motor: 6.70c mill except: 6.90c. Granite Cith 
Ill.; 7.20c, Warren, ©.; 7.95c, Follansbee, W- 
Va., Toronto, O.; 9.20c, Brackenridge, Pa 
Dynamo: 7.50c, mill, except: 8.65c, Follant 
bee, W. Va., Toronto, O.; 7.70c, Granite City, 
Nll.; 10.00c, Brackenridge, Pa. 

Transformer 72, 8.05c, mill, except: 9.15¢ 
Follansbee, W. Va., Toronto, 0.; 11.80 
Brackenridge, Pa.; 65, 8.60c, mill, except: 
9.85¢, Follansbee, W. Va., Toronto, 0.; 12.35, 
Brackenridge, Pa.; 58, 9.30c, mill except: 
10.55¢, Follansbee, W. Va., Toronto, 0. 
13.05c, Brackenridge, Pa.; 52, 10.10c, mill 
except:.11.35¢, Follansbee, W. Va., Toronto, 0 
High-Strength Low-Alloy Sheets: Hot-rolled. 
4.95¢, mill, except: 5.15c, Youngstown; 5.25¢, 
Ecorse, Mich., and Conshohocken, Pa., 
Galvanized (No. 10), 6.75e, mill. 
Cold-rolled, 6.05c, mill, except: 6.25c, Young* 
town; 6.35c, Ecorse, Mich. 
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Strip 


Hot-\olled Strip: 3.25c mill, except: 3.30c, 
“ey-land, Pittsburgh, Riverdale, I.; 3.25- 


3.35.* Bharon, Pa.; 3.45c, Ecerse, Mich.; 
3.6 Detroit; 3.65c, Atlanta; 3.70c, West 
Leeciburg, Pa.; 4.00c, Pittsburg, Torrance, 
Cali’; 4.25¢, Seattle, S. San Francisco, Los 


Angles; 4.20c, Kansas City, Mo.; 4.30c, Min- 
nequa Colo.; 5.90c, Fontana, Calif. One com- 
pany quotes 4.90c, Pittsburgh base. 


* Wider than 6-in. and 6-in, and narrower re- 
spect vely. 

Cold-Rolled Strip (0.25 carbon and less): 
4.00c, mill, except 4.00-1.25c, Warren, 0O.; 
4.00-4.50e, Youngstown; 4.20c, Ecorse, Mich.; 
4.25c, Riverdale, Ill.; 4.40-4.50c, Detroit; 
4.50c, New Haven, Corn., West Leechburg, 
New Castle, Pa., Boston; 4.75c, Dover, O., 
New Kensington, Pa.; 4.50-5.00c, Trenton, N. 
J.; 4.80-5.05c, Wallingford, Conn.; 5.75c, Los 
Angeles; 7.10c, Fontana, Calif. One company 
quotes 4.55¢, Cleveland or Pittsburgh base, 
and 4.75c, Worcester, Mass., base; another, 
5,00c, Pittsburgh base. 

Cold-Finished Spring Steel: 0.26-0.40 C, 4.000, 
mill, except: 4.25c, Dover, O., Chicago; 4.30c, 
Worcester, Mass.; 4.50c, New Castle, Pa., Bos- 
ton, Youngstown; 4.75c, Wallingford, Conn. 
Over 0.40 to 0.60 C, 5.50c, mill, except: 5.65c, 
Chicago; 5.75c, Dover, O.; 5.80c, Worcester, 
Mass., Wallingford, Conn., Trenton, N. J.; 
5.95c, Boston; 6.00c, New Castle, Pa. Over 
0.60 to 0.80 C, 6.10c, miN, except: 6.25c, Chi- 


cago; 6.35¢, Dover, O.; 6.40c, Worcester, 
Mass., Wallingford, Bristol, Conn., Trenton, 
N, J.; 6.60c, New Castle, Pa. Over 0.80 to 


1.05 C, 8.05c, mill, except: 7.85c, Dover, O.: 
8.20c, Chicago; 8.35c, Worcester, Mass., Bris- 
tol, Conn., Trenton, N. J. Over 1.05 to 1.35 
C, 10,35c, mill, except: 10.15c, Dover, 0O.; 
10.30c, Wallingford, Conn.; 10.50c, Chicago; 
10.65c, Worcester, Mass., Trenton, N. J. 
Cold-Rolled Alloy Strip: 9.50c, mill except: 
9,800, Worcester, Mass. 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy Strip: Hot-rolled, 
4,950, mill, except: 5.15c, Youngstown; 5.250, 
Ecorse, Mich., milk Cold-rolled, 6.05c, mill, 
excepti 6.25c, Youngstown; 635c, Ecorse 
Mich., mill, 


Tin, Terne Plate 


Tin Plate: American Coke, per base box of 
100 Ib, 1.25 Ib coating $7.50-$7.70; 1.50 Ib 
coating $7.75-$7.95. Pittsburg, Calif., mil 
$8.25 and $8.50, respectively, for 1.25 and 
1.50 Ib coatings, 

Electrolytic Tin Plate: Per base box of 100 Ib, 
0.25 Tb tin, $6.45-$6.65; 0.50 Ib tin, $6.70- 
$6.90; 0.75 Ib tin, $7.00-$7.20. 

Can Making Black Plate: Per base box of 100 
lb, 55 to 128 Ib basis weight $5.75-$5.85. 
Pittsburg, Calif., mill, $6.50. 

Holloware Enameling Black Plate: 29-gage, 
5.30¢ per pound, except: 5.400, Sparrows 
Point, Md.; 5.50c, Granite City, Ml. 
Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Per 
base box of 100 Ib, $6.65, except: $6.75 Fair- 
field, Ala., Sparrows Point, Md. 

Roofing Ternes: Per package 112 sheets; 20 x 
28 in., coating 1.C. 8-Ib, $15.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: 3.40c, mill, except: 3.40- 
3.60c, Cleveland; 3.45c, Sparrows Point, Md., 
Johnstown, Pa., Lackawanna, N. Y.; 3.60c, 
Pittsburgh; 3.65c, Ecorse, Mich.; 
Coatesville, Pa.; 3.95c, Claymont, Del., Con- 
shohocken, Pa.; 4.30c, Seattle, Minnequa, 
Colo.; 4.568c, Houston, Tex.; 5.80c, Fontana, 
Calif.; 6.50c, Harrisburg, Pa.; 6.25c, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Floor Plates: 4.55c, mill. 

Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: 4.40c, mill, except: 
5.10¢, Coatesville, Pa., mill. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Plates: 5.20c mill, 
except: 5.10c, Coatesville, Pa.; 5.30c, Consho- 
hocken, Pa., Sparrows Point, Md., Johnstown, 
Pa.} 5.400, Youngstown; 5.65c, Ecorse, Mich., 
Sharon, Pa, 


Shapes 


Structural Shapes: 3.25c, mill, except: 3.30c, 
Bethlehem, Pa., Lackawanna, N. Y., Johns- 
town, Aliquippa, Pa.; 3.85c, Torrance, Calif. ; 
4.15¢, Minnequa, Colo.; 4.30c, Seattle, S. San 
Francisco, Los Angeles; 5.75c, Fontana, Calif. 
Alloy Structural Shapes: 4.05c, mill. 

Steel Sheet Piling: 4.05c, mill. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Shapes: 4.95c, mill. 
‘xcept: 5.05c, Bethlehem, Johnstown, Pa., 
Lackawanna, N. Y.; 5.15¢, Youngstown. 


Wire and Wire Products 


Wire to Manufacturers (carloads): Bright, 
Basic or Bessemer Wire, 4.15c, mill, except: 
vc, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 
— Worcester, Mass.; 4.50c, Monessen, Pa.: 
Port Colo., Atlanta, Buffalo; 4.70c, 
Piemouth, O.; 4.80c, Palmer, Mass.; 5.10c, 
ittsburg, Calif.; 5.15¢, 8. San Fran- 
“isco; 5.40c, Shelton, Conn. One producer 
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quotes 4.50c, Chicago base; another, 4.50c, 
Crawfordsville, ind., freight equalized with 
Pittsburgh and Birmingham. 

Basic MB Spring Wire, 5.55c, mill, except: 
5.30c, Portsmouth, O.; 5.65c, Sparrows Point, 
Md., Monessen, Pa.; 5.85c, Worcester, Palmer, 
Mass., Trenton, N. J.; 6.50c, Pittsburg, Calif. 
Upholstery Spring Wire, 5.20c mill, except: 
5.30c, Sparrows Point, Md., Williamsport, Pa.; 
5.50c, Worcester, Mass., Trenton, N. J., New 
Haven, Conn.; 6.15c, Pittsburg, Calif. 

Wire Products to Trade (carloads): Merchant 
Quality Wire: Annealed (6 to 8 Gage base), 
4.80c, mill, except: 4.90c, Sparrows Point, Md.; 
4.95c, Monessen, Pa ; 5.10c, Worcester, Mass.; 
5.15c, Minnequa, Colo., Kokomo, Ind.; 5.20c, 
Atlanta; 5.75c, S. San Francisco, Pittsburg, 
Calif. One producer quotes 5.15c, Chicago and 
Pittsburgh base; another, 5.20c. Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., freight equalized with Pittsburgh 
and Birmingham, 

Galvanized (6 to 8 Gage base), 5.25c, mill, 
except: 5.35c, Sparrows Point, Md.; 5.40c, 
Monessen, Pa.; 5.55c, Worcester, Mass.; 5.60c, 
Kokomo, Ind., Minnequa, Colo.; 5.65c, At- 
Janta; 6.20c, Pittsburgh, 8S. San Francisco, 
Calif. One producer quotes 5.60c, Pittsburgh 
and Chicago base; another, 5.65c, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., freight equalized with Birmingham 
and Pittsburgh. 

Nails and Staples: Standard, cement-coated 
and galvanized nails and polished and galvan- 
ized staples, Column 103, mill, except: 105, 
Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 109 Wor- 
cester, Mass.; 110 Minnequa, Colo., Atlanta; 
117, Portsmouth, 0.; 123, Pittsburg, Calif.; 
124, Cleveland; 126, Monessen, Pa.; $6.75 per 
100 pound keg, Conshohocken, Pa., Wheeling, 
W. Va. One producer quotes column 109, Chi- 
cago and Pittsburgh base; another, column 
113, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized 
with Birmingham and Pittsburgh. 

Woven Fence (9 to 15% Gage, inclusive): 
Célumn 109, mill, except: 113, Monessen, Pa., 
Kokomo, Ind.; 116, Minnequa, Colo.; 121 At- 
lanta; 132, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer 
quotes column 113, Pittsburgh and Chicago 


base; another column 114, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., freight equalized with Pittsburgh and 
Birmingham. 


Barbed Wire: Column 123 mill, except: 125, 
Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 126, At- 


lanta; 128, Monessen, Pa.; 130, Minnequa, 
Colo.; 143, Pittsburg, Calif.; 145, S. San 
Francisco. One producer quotes 127, Chicago 


and Pittsburgh base. 

Fence Posts (with clamps): Column 114, Du- 
luth; 115, Johnstown, Pa.; 116, Moline, IIl.; 
122, Minnequa, Colo.; $123.50 per net ton, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Bale Ties (single loop): Column 106, mill, ex- 
cept: 108, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 
110, Atlanta; 113 Minneqva, Colo.; 130, S. 
San Francisco, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer 
quotes column 115, Crawfordsville, Ind., 
freight equalized with Birmingham and Pitts- 
burgh. 


Stainless Steels 


(Mill prices, cents per pound) 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 


Bars, 
Type Wire Strip, 

No. Shapes Cold-Rolled Sheets 
301.....  28.50-28.75 30.50-32.00 37.50-40.75 
302.. 28.50-28.75 33.00-33.75 37.50-40.75 
See 31.00-31.50 36.50-39.75 39.50-43.00 
304..... 30.00-31.25 35.00-35.75 39.50-43.00 
316... 46.00-48.00 55.00-57.25 53.00-57.25 
eee 38.50-39.75 48.50-50.25 50.00-54.00 


STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEELS 
410..... 22.75-23.00 26.50-27.00 32.00-33.00 


416.....  23.25-23.50 28.25-33.50 32.50-33.50 
430...... 23.25-23.50 27.00-27.50 34.75-35.50 
446..... 32.50-33:00 60.00-62.25 46.50-50.00 
STAINLESS-CLAD STEELS 
Plates Sheets 
—Cladding— —Cladding—. 
10% 20% 10% 20% 
302.. aie. cies 19.75 21.50 
304..... 22.50 26.50 20.75 22.50 
BAG. oe a4 32.50 36.50 eeeis sth 
SoG, sane 27.00 31.00 26.00 28.00 
Salk se ac 23.50 27.50 nial ites 
1 ieee ras 25.00 29.00 24.00 26.00 
rl pe 18.75 24.75 eBe5e ease 
SIT asa 18,25 24.25 ose eves 
ADT. spac 18.25 24.25 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steel: Cents per pound, producing plants; 
reg. carbon 19.00c; extra carbon 22.00c; 


special carbon 26.50c; oil-hardening 29.00c; 
high carbon-chromium 52.00c; chrome hot 
work, 29.00c. 
Base 

w Cr Vv Mo Co Per Ib 
18 4 1 ets “P 90.50¢ 
18 4 2 ves 102.50¢ 
18 4 3 wa'e is 114.50c 
18 4 2 Near 9 168.50¢ 

1.5 4 1 8.5 a's 65.00c 

6.4 4.5 1.9 5 69.50c 

6 a 3 6 88.00c 









Tubular Goods 


Standard Steel Pipe: Mill prices in carlots, 


threaded and coupled, to consumers about 
$200 a net ton. 
Butt Weld 
In, Blk. Gal. ln, Blk. Gal. 
MYyeseee 39%=—- 8H%H— 1...... 46~- 25- 
41% 12% 48% 27% 
Mi... 3B7T%H—- 9KH=- 1%.... 46%— 25%- 
39% 14 49 28 
Mine. 34- 4%- 1%.... 47, 26- 
36 9 49% 28% 
ws cages 41%4— 26%- 
eee 40%- 18- 50 29 
43 21% 2%, 3.. 48~" 27- 
, Pe 43%- 22- 50% 29% 
46 24 3% &4, 44% 22% 
Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
In, Bik, Gal. Bik. Gal. Bik. Gal. 
22.22 39% 17% 38% 16% ?7- 5- 
381 17 
2%... 42%— 20%-— 41% 19% 32%- 10%- 
43% 21% 41% 20 
3.... 42%—. 20%— 41% 19% 35- 13~ 
43% 21 41% 20 
3%&4 42%- 20%—- 43% 21% 39%— 16%— 
6% 24% 43% 22 
5 & 6 42%-. 20%- 43% 21% 38% — 16%— 
44% 22% 43% 22 
Tee ays 3 48% 20% 


Line Steel Pipe: Mill prices in carlots to con- 
sumers about $200 a net ton, 


Butt Weld Butt Weld 
In, Blk, Gal, In, Blk, Gal, 
a 40% Seec 1%..2. 46- 26—- 
Ve cece 38% 48 27 
56 cao 35 neen 1%.... 46%- 26%- 
See 40- 18%- 48% 27% 
42 19% Bs cuwas 47- 26%- 
% 43- 22%- 49 28 
45 23 % 2% &3 47%- 27- 
p Peery 45%—- 25%- 49% 28% 
47% 26% 3% &4 43% ren 
Lap Weld Elec, Weld Seamless 
In, Blk. Gal. Bik, Gal. Bik, Gail. 
2..2- 38% 16% 37% 15% 26— 4 
37% 16 
2%.. 42% 20% 40% 19% 31%- 9%- 
0% 19 
3.... 42% 20% 40% 19% 34- 12- 
40% 19 
3%-4. 41%—- 20- 42% 20% 37%- 15%- 
45% 23% 42% 21 - 
5&6. 41%- 20 42% 20% 37%- 15%- 
43% 42% 21 
8.... 45% oees 44% 21%- 40%- 17%- 
22 44% 22 
10... 45 eeee 4h 21, 41%—- 18%- 
2t% 44 21% 
22.4." 4 eece 43 20 40%- 17%- 
43 20% 


Standard Wrought [ron Pipe: Mill price in 


carlots, threaded and coupled, to consumers 
about $200 a net ton. 
Butt Weld Lap Weld 
In, Bik. Gal. In, Bik, Gal. 
%... +59% +95% 1%.. 22 +53 
%... +20% +52% 1%.. +15% +45% 
%... +10% +41% 2.... 7% +36% 
1 and 2%-3%+ 5 +32 
1% + 4% 432% #£4...-. List +26 
1%.. —1% +29 4%-8 + 2 +27% 
2.... —2 +28% 9-12. +412 +87 


Boiler Tubes: Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 








100’, mill; minimum wall thickness, eut 
lengths 4 to 24”; inclusive. 

0.D. B.W Seamless: Elec. Weld 
In Ga. H.I C.D. H.R. C.D. 
1 yb Se reeey err 13.39-14.64 13.00 13.00 
1% 13 w Ve 15.87-17.34 13.21 15.39 
1% 13 16.45 17.71-19.35 14.60 17.18 
1% 13 18.71 20.15-22.02 16.60 19.54 
2 13 20.96 22.56-24.66 18.60 21.89 
2% 13 23.36 25.16-27.50 20.73 24.40 
2% 12 23.54-25.7: 27.70-30.28 22.83 26.88 
2% 12 25.79-28.19  30.33-33.15 25.02 29.41 
2% 12 27.33-29.87  32.14-35.13 26.51 31.18 
3 12 28.68-31.35  33.76-36.90 27.82 32.74 
3% 11 33.39-36.50 39.29-42.95- 32.39 38.11 
3% 11 35.85-39.19 42.20-46.13 34.78 40.94 
4 10 44.51-48.65 52.35-57.22 43.17 50.78 
4% 9 58.99-64.47 69.42-75.88 

5 9 68.28-74.64  80.35-87.82 

6 7 104.82-114.57 123.33-134.81 


Pipe, Cast iron: Class B, 6-in. and over, $98.50 
per net ton, Birmingham; $106.70, del. Chi- 
cago; 4-in. pipe, $5 higher; Class A pipe, $5 a 
ton over Class B. 


e ° 
Rails, Supplies 
Rails: Standard, over 60-Ib; $3.20 per 100 Ib. 
mill, except: $3.50, Indiana Harbor, Ind., and 
Minnequa, Colo. 

Light. (billet): $3.55 per 100 Ib, mill, except: 
$4.25, Minnequa, Colo. 

Light (rail steel): $5.10 per 100 Ib,, Willtams- 
port, Pa. 

Railroad Supplies: Track bolts, treated: $8.5e 
per 100 Ib, mill. Untreated: $8.25, mill. 

Tie Plates: 4.05¢ mill, except: 4.20c, Pitts- 
burg, Calif.; 4.50c, Seattle. 
Splice Bars: 4.25c, mill. 
Standard Spikes: 5.35c, mill, 
Pittsburgh. 

Axles: 5.20c, mill. 


except: 5.25c, 
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RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax. 


Pig Iron 
Per gross Ton 
No, 2 Besse- 
Basic Foundry Malieable mer 
Sethichem, Pa., furnace $48.00 48.50 $49.00 $49.50 
DNORE, 20, Dy GOl. coccne 50.533 51.0334 51.5334 52.0334 
Brooklyn, N, Y., del. ...... ‘ae 52.634 53.134 pune 
Philadelphia, del, ......... 50.3002 50.8002 51.3002 51.8002 
Birmingham, furnace ....... 42.88 43.38 
Cincinnati, del. .......... ° sas 49.43 
STEAD, TUPMASS. 2.0 cscescsne *47.00 *47.00 *47.50 48.00 
RN, A crs oe nici heated 56.20 56.20 56.70 boon 
Pe ce aseuabeue 49.35 49.35 49.85 50.35 
Syracuse, del. 50.2065 50.2065 50.7065 41.2065 
sChicago, district furnaces 46.00 46.00-46.50 46.50 47.00 
Milwaukee, del. .......... 47.82 47.82-48.32 48.32 48.82 
Muskegon, Mich., del. . 51.28-51.78 51.78 aed 
SChicage, district furnaces 46.00 46.00-46.50 46.50 47.00 
ss snchuns ceo ansicl 48.17 48.67 48.67 49.17 
Lone Star, Tex., furnace .... 175.00 
Duluth, furnace 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Erte, Pa., furnace ......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Everett, Mass., furnace 52.75 53.25 
Geneva, Utah, furnace ...... 46.00 46.50 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del. 2 abs 54.0578 
Portland, Oreg., del. ..... pen 54.0578 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 53.5578 54.0578 
Granite City, Ill., furnace ... 47.90 48.40 48.90 
St. EGGM, GH. iis cccccse 49.40 49.90 50.40 
fronton, Utah, furnace ...... 46.50 
¢Neville Island, Pa., furnace. 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 47.08 47.58 47.58 48.08 
Pittsburgh (Carnegie), furnaces 46.00 47.00 
Sharpsville, Pa., furnace .... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Steelton, Pa., furnace 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 
Struthers, 0., furnace 42.50 
Swedeland, Pa., furnace 50.00 50.50 51.00 
Toledo, 0., furmace ......... 46.00 46.00 46.50 47.00 
Cincinnati, del. 50.55 51.05 cawe er 
Youngstown, 0., furnace .... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Mansfiield, O., del. ...... 49.87 50.37 50.37 50.87 


* Republic Steel Corp. quotes 50 cents a ton higher for basic, No. 2 


foundry and malleable at Buffalo. 
t Low phosphorus southern grade. 


t To Neville Island base add: $0.86 for McKees Rocks, Pa.; $1.31 


Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, 


Monaca; $1.73 Verona; $1.94 


Brackenridge; $1.08 for Ambridge and Aliquippa. 


§ Includes, 


Blast Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 


6.00-6.50 per cent Si (base) .$59.50 
6.51-7.00.. 60.75 9.01- 9.50. 67.00 
7.01-7.50.. 62.00  9.51-10.00. 68.25 
7.51-8.00.. 63.25 10.01-10.50. 69.50 
8.01-8.50.. 64.50 10.51-11.00. 70.75 
8.51-9.00.. 65.75 11.01-11.50. 72.00 
F.o.b. Jackson, O., per gross ton. 
Buffalo furnace $1.25 higher. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Prices same as for blast furnace 
silvery iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
Electric Furnace Pig Iron 
Si 14.01-14.50%, $84.75 furnace, 
Niagara Falls; $84 open-hearth and 
$85 foundry grade, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Pigtets, Si 16%, $91, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Add $1 a ton for each additional 
0.5% Si to 18%; $1 for each 
0.5% Mn over 1%; $1 a ton for 
0.45% max. phos. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 
Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus. 
F.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. . .$66 
(For higher silicon iron a differen- 
tial over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 


Low Phosphorus 
Steelton, Pa., $54; Buffalo, Troy, 
N. Y., $50; Philadelphia, $56.9786 
delivered. 


96 


in addition to Chicago, South Chicago, IIl., 
cago, Gary and Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


East Chi- 


Intermediate phosphorus, Central 


furnace, Cleveland, $51. 


Differentials 


Prices are subject to following dit- 
ferentials: 


Silicon: An additional charge of 50 
cents a ton for each 0.25 per cent 
silicon in excess of base grade 
(1.75% to 2.25%). 


Phosphorus: A reduction of 38 cents 
a ton for phosphorus content of 
0.70 per cent and over. 


Manganese: An additional charge 
of 50 cents a ton for each 0.50 per 
cent, or portion thereof, manganese 
in excess of 1%. 


Nickel: An additional charge for 
nickel content as follows: Under 
0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74%, 
inclusive, $2 a ton; for each addi- 
tional 0.25% nickel, $1 a ton. 


‘Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. shipping 
point, in Ill., Ky., net tons, car- 
loads, effective CaF, content, 70% 
or more, $37; less than 60%, $34. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace. . $13.50-15.50 
Connellsville, foundry... 16.00-18.00 
New River, foundry .. 16.50 


Wise county, foundry.. 15.35 
Wise county, furnace.. 14.60 
Oven Foundry Coke 
Kearney, N. J., ovens. . $22.00 

Everett, Mass., ovens. . 


New England, del.t. 23.35 
Chicago, ovens ...... 20.40 
Chicago, del. ...... 121.85 
Detroit, del. ........ 24.16 
Terre Haute, ovens ... 21.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 21.15 
Indianapolis, ovens 20.85 
Chicago, del. .... 24.19 
Cincinnati, del. 23.66 
Detroit, del 24.61 
fronton, 0., ovens 19.40 
Cincinnati, del. 21.63 
Painesville, O0., ovens. . 20.90 
Buffalo, del. ...... 23.39 
Cleveland, del, ..... 22.55 
oh err rrr or 22.67 
Birmingham, ovens 17.70 
Philadelphia, ovens 21.05 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens. 21.00 
Portsmouth, ©., ovens. 19.50 
Detroit, ovens ........ 20.65 
Detroit, del. ........ *21.70 
Buffalo, del, ....... 22.75 
We se See ciacee 22.98 
Pontiac, del. ...... 21.98 
Saginaw, del. ...... 23.30 





Includes representative switching 


charge of: *, $1.05; ¢, $1.45. t Or 
within $4.03 freight zone from 
works. 


Coal Chamicals 
Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
(Price effective as of Aug. 5) 


Pure ._ DOWRGL 6 0056 d00. 20.00 
Toluol, one degree .... 20.50-26.50 
Toluol, two degrees ... 23.00-26.50 


Industrial xylol ...... 20.50-26.50 
Per ton bulk, ovens 
Sulphate of ammonia ...... $45.00 
Per pound, ovens 
(Effective as of Oct. 1) 

Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- 


turnable drums) .. 13.50 
Do., less than carlots 14.25 
Do., tank cars ..... 12.50 
(Effective as of Oct. 25) 
Naphthalene flakes, 
balls, bbl to jobbers, 
‘“*household use’ .... 13.75 


Refractories 


(Prices per 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant) 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, 
or Farber, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., 
Clearfield, or Curwensville, Pa., 
100 


High-heat Duty: Salina, Pa., $85; 
Woodbridge, N. J., St. Louis, 
Farber, or Vandalia, Mo., West 
Decatur, Orviston, Clearfield, 
Beach Creek, or Curwensville, 
Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, Haide- 
man, or Ashland, Ky., Troup, or 
Athens, Tex., Stevens Pottery, 
Ga., Portsmouth, or Oak Hill, 0. 
80 


$80. 

Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, 
or Vandalia, Mo., West Decatur, 
Orviston, Beach Creek, or Clear- 
field, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
or Haldeman, Ky., Athens, or 
Troup, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., 
or Portsmouth, O., $74. 

Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Ports- 
mouth, O., Clearfield, Pa., Bes- 
semer, Ala., $66 


Ladle Brick 
Dry Press: $55, Freeport, Merill 
Station, Clearfield, Pa.; Chester, 
New Cumberland, W. Va.; Iron- 
dale, Wellsville, O. 

Wire Cut: $53, Chester, New Cum- 
berland, W. Va.; Wellsville, O. 
Malleable Bung Brick 
St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., 

$90; Beach Creek, Pa., $80. 
Silica Brick 
Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, 
Pa., Ensley, Ala., $80; Hays, Pa. 
$85; Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. 


Chicago, Ind., $89; Lehi, Utah, 
Los Angeles, $95. 

Eastern Silica Coke Oven Shapes: 
Claysburg, Mt. Union, Sproul, 
Pa., Birmingham, $80. 

Illinois Silica Coke Oven Shapes: 
Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. Chi- 
cago, Ind., Hays, Pa., $81. 


Basic Brick 


(Base prices per net ton; f.o.b. 
works, Baltimore or Chester, Pa.) 

Chrome brick or chemical-bonded 
chrome brick, $69, magnesite 
brick, $91, chemical-bonded mag.- 
nesite, $80. 


Magnesite 


(Base prices per net ton, f.o.b. 
works, Chewelah, Wash.) 

Domestic dead-burned, %” grains; 
Bulk, $30.50-31.00; single paper 
bags, $35.00-35.50. 


Dolomite 
(Base prices per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned bulk: Bill- 
meyer, Blue Bell, Williams, Ply. 
mouth Meeting, Pa., Millville, W. 
Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin, 
Gibonsburg, Woodville, O., $12.25; 
Thornton, McCook, IIl., $12.35; 
Dolly Siding, Bonne Terre, Mo 
$12.45. 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Gross ton, 51%% (natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 

(Any increase or decrease in R, R. 
freight rates, dock handling charges 
and taxes thereon effective after 
Dec, 31, 1948, are for buyer’s ac- 
count.) 


Old range bessemer ........ $7.60 
Old range nonbessemer ...... 7.45 
Mesabi bessemer ........... 7.35 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 7.20 
High phosphorus .......+«+.- 7.20 


Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, units, del. EB. Pa. 


Foundry and basic 56.62% 
concentrates, contract .... 16.0 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68% .. 15.00 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% ... 19.50 


Tungsten Ore 
Wolframite and _ scheelite 
per short ton unit, duty 
PAIS cccckecsecdcrcsecs $26-$28 


Manganese Ore 
48-50%, duty paid, f.o.b. cars, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, Va., Mobile, Ala., New Or- 
leans, 67.60c-72.60c. 


Chrome Ore 

Gross ton f.0.b. cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charies- 
ton, S.C., plus ocean freight dif- 
ferential jor delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., and/or Tacoma, Wash. 
(S 8 paying for discharge; dry 
basis, subject to penalties ‘/ 
guarantees are not met.) 


Indian and African 


48% NO FAtlO ..csecececes 31.00 
South African (Transvaal) 


44% no ratio ...... $25.50-$26.00 
45% no ratio ......... 26.50 
48% no ratio .......- 29. 00-30.00 
50% no ratio ........ 29.50-30.50 
Brazilian—nominal 
44% to 2.5:1 lump ...... $33.65 
Rhodesian 
45% no ratio .......-+ $27-$27.50 
48% no ratio ....... Sou BRO 
48% 3:1 lump ........+> 39.00 
Domestic (seller’s nearest rai!) 
48%: Sih wen cdewsevcaeres $39.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., Ib, Mo., cont., 
Mines... ctea vas os cdeeas 0.75 
STEEL 
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MARKET PRICES 














WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras 











Utah BARS-——.---- PLATES—— 
a SHEETS Standard Floor 
base: H-R C-R Gal. ———STRIP-~ H-R Ras, C-F Rds. H-R Alloy Structural Carbon 3” & 
31 ; ho 10 Ga. 17 Ga. *10 Ga. +H-R 36” to 3” 1" & up #4140 Shapes 34"-34” Thicker 
, Boston (city) .. 5.84 6.64 7.84 6.04 6.90 5.69 6.39 8.24-9.74 5.54 5.89 7.4 
hapes: Boston (e’try) . 5.69 6.49 7.69 5.89 6.75 5.54 6.24  8.09-9.59 5.39 5.74 7.19 
» Ot New York (city) 5.73-5.80 6.73 7.74-7.83 6.08-6.28 5.73 6.58 8.67 5.52-5.78 5.98 7.48 
: New York(c’try) 5.53-5.60 6.53 7.54-7.63 5.88-6, 08 5.53 6.38 eb< 5.32-5.58 5.78 7.28 
Phila, (city)... 5.72 6.64 7.53-7.58 5.49-5.59 5.60 6.34 8.40 5.25 5.53 6.76-7,19 
f.0.b. Phila. (c’try).. 5.57 6.59 7.38-7.43 5.34-5.44 5.45 6.19 8.25 5.10 5.38 6.61-7.04 
r, Pa.) Balt, (city) ... 5.46T 6.36 7.26 5.52 5.57 6.31 5.51 5.71 7.16 
bonded Balt. (c’try)... 5.31 6.21 7.11 5.37 5.42 6.16 5.36 5.56 7.01 
&nesite 
| mag- Norfolk, Va. 5.75 as 6.00 7.00 6.00 6.00 7.50 
Wash. (w’hse), 5.84-6.00 - 5.90 5.91-5.95 6.61 5.85-5.89  6.05-6.09 7.50-7.54 
Buffalo (del.).. 5.00 5.90 7.80 5.71 6.50 5.20 6.05 10.10 5.25 5.50 7.06 
f.0.b. Buffalo (w’hse) 4.85 5.75 7.65 5.56 6.35 5.05 5.90 9.95 5.10 5.35 6.91 
grains Pitts. @w’hse)..4.85-5.00§ 5.75-5.85%  7.15-7.70 5.00-5.35 5.95-6.00 4.90-5.10 5.65 7.65 4.90-5.15 5.05-5.25 6.55 
paper Detroit (w'hse). 4.85-5.00§  5.75-5.858 7.15 §,00-5.35 5.95-6.00 5.45 6.17 8.12 5.45 5.65-5.80 7.10 
Cleveland (del.) 5.13-5.903} 5.90-6.29 7.34-8.00%% 5.17-5.69 6.45-6.85 5.30-5,35 6.05-6.10 8.24-8,54 5.34-5.60 5.50-5.55 6.95-7.00 
Cleve. (w'hse). 4.98-5.75 5.75-6.14 7.19-7.85 5.02-5.54 6.30-6.70 5.15-5.20 5.90-5.95 8.09-8.39 5.19-5.45 5.35-5,40 6.80-6.85 
mn) Cincin. (w’hse). 5.29 6.14 7.63 5.55 6.10 5.55 6.10 5.40 5.64 6.94 
a 4 Chicago (city). 5.20 5.908 7.30 5.00 6.67-6.80 5.05 5.85 8,259 5.05 5.25 6.70 
m = Chicago (w’hse)4.85-5.05 5.7548 7.15 4.85 6.52-6.65 4.90 5.70 8.10° 4.90 5.10 6.55 
Martin, Milwaukee (city) 5.38 6.0818 7.48 5.18 6.82-6.98 5.23 6.03 8.439 5.23 5.43 6.88 
12. 
+ = St. Louis (del.) 5.34§ 6.248 7.44 5.34 6.64 5.39 6.1932 6.64 5.39 5.59 7.04 
. Mo st. L. (w'hse). 5.19§ 6.098 7.29 5.19 6.49 5.24 6.0412 9.49 5.24 5.44 6.89 
Birm’ham (city) 5.20§ 6.60 5.20 5.15 6.66 5.15 5.40 7.41-7.66 
Birm’ham(c’try) 5.05§ 6.45 5.05 5.00 6.51 5.00 5.25 7.26-7.51 
Omaha, Nebr... 6.07 9.33 6.07 . 6.12 6.92 6.12 6.32 7.77 
e 
ral) Los Ang. (city) 6.55§ 8.05 8.20T 6.75 9.50 6.20 8.00-8.50 6.70 6.40 8.15 
L. A. (w’hse) 6.40§ 7.90 8.05t 6.60 9.35 6.05 7.85-8.35 : 6.55 6.25 8.00 
R, RB. San Francisco . 5.95 7.15 8.05 6.7521 8.2518 5.9021 7.55 10.20tt 5.90 7.60 8.10 
ore Seattle-Tacoma . 6.3517 7.905 8.40 6.7017 pe 6.2017 8.151 9.452 6.30%7 6.3537 8.4011 
re ae: Base Quantities: 400 to 1999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over; cold finished bars, 1000 Ib and over; galvanized sheets, 450 to 
1499 Ib; +1500 Ib and over; 21000 to 4999 lb; *—45@ to 39,999 Ib; #—three to 24 bundles; 5—450 to 1499 Ib; *—400 to 14,999 Ib; *—400 to 1499 Ib; 
$7.60 '—~1000 to 1999 Ib; 211008. to 39,999 Ib; 12—1000 Ib and over; 15—2000 Ib and over; 17—300 to 999 Ib; 18—1500 to 1999 Ib; 1*—1500 to 39,999 Ib; 
7.45 20400 to 3999 Ib; 21—400 Ib and over; 22—500 to 1499 Ib; 23—-Price (but not other price in range) applies to any and all quantities. 
o * Includes gage and coating extra, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded); t does not include gage extras; ¢ 15 gage; § 18 gage and heavier; 
709 **as rolled; tt add 0.40 for sizes not rolled in Birmingham; tt top level of quoted range is nominal. 
7 Camas. oes FERROALLOY PRODUCT PRICES 
: 16.00 Prices to consumers, f.o.b. midwestern plants. 
Sellers reserve right to meet competitors’ MANGANFSE ALLOYS Silie ganese: » t, 
prices, if lower. Additional discounts on car- ; ” ° iano, "aoe 1.50% oe gg 1 ae 
¢ ports Ps) and machine bolts, 5 for carloads; 15 Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn. 1-3% Si) Carlot per per Ib of alloy, carload packed, 9.35c, ton lot 
15.00 for full containers, except tire and plow bolts. gross ton, $62, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- 10.25¢, less ton 11.25c. Freight allowed. For 
a burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 per 2% C grade, Si 15-17.5%, deduct 0.2c from 
9.54 ’ , 
wa Carriage and Machine Bolts ton lower. above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 
%-in. ant smaller ; upto 6in. inlength. 35 off 
yf; and % x 6-in. and shorter...... 37 off 
Yin. and larger x 6-in. and sh te Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% 
All mauesene longer than a 30 oft approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $160 per gross Hore , 
$26-$28 TH ee kek vicwac wenn acece reves 25 off Sean gy Rape coerce Bg net yore ag won . High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, c.l., lump, 
PIQUE SEN ad 0 tian ba ewwis Halse <aree co cdi 47 off La b. Alloy Ww. Ve. Niagara Falls, N. Y. or bulk 20.5c per Ib of contained Cr, c.l., packed 
Lag bolts, 6 in, and shorter .......... 37 off Welland, Ont > price: $165, Rockwood 21,46, ton lot 22.55¢, less ton 23.95¢. Deliv- 
New Lag bolts, longer than 6 in. .......... 35 off ' > - Dane pions ’ ; ered, Spot, add 0.25¢ 
Ss, Tenn.; $162, f.o.b. Birmingham and Johns- . . . & 
e, Nor- Stove Bolts town, Pa:, furnaces; $160, Sheridan, Pa.; 2 
ew Or- in packages, nuts separate, 58%-10 off; bulk $163, Aetna, Pa. Shipment from Pacific Coast “‘SM’’ High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 
70 off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or warehouses by one seller add $31 to above Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to 
5000 over 3 in., nuts separate. prices, f.o.b. Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 
York Nuts land, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago ware- 
E house, ton lots, $201; less gross ton lots, $218 Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). 
ne ie ge Sng nn Me or oar a = eg each Contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk 22.0c per Ib of 
8 —s . Oy c ereof, of contain man- contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9c, ton 24.25¢c, 
— i: alae Fnee eae rapa ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively. less ton 26.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25¢. 
: & -in. and smaller ........ ey 38 off 
Mes " %-in.-l-in. ...... Cneessccews SO OE weeks Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- 
MMM pais cus cies ive Seabee (Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, bulk, max. tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.03% C 
Ere Se a aaa eeaanaenarats 37 off 35 off 0.10% C, 24.75c per Ib of contained Mn, car- 31.85c per Ib of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75c, 
1%-in. and larger ........ 34 off 28 off load packed 25.5c, ton lot 26.6c, less ton 27.8c. 0.06% C 28.75e, 0.10% C 28.250-28.5¢, 0.15% 
$37.50 Additional hostnt of 15 for full containers. Delivered. Deduct 0.5¢ for max. 0.15% C C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75¢e, 0.50% C 2T.5e, 1% 
39.00 grade from above prices, 1c for max. 0.30% C, C 27.25¢c, 1.50% C 27.10, 2% C 27.0c. Car- 
31.00 Hexagon Cap Screws 1.5¢ for max. 0.50% C, and 4.5c for max. load packed add 1.1¢, ton lot add 2.20, less 
(Packaged) 0.75% C—max. 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Upset 1-in. smaller by 6-in. 90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). 
-$26.00 and shorter (1020 bright) ....... 46 off Add 0.5¢ to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. “SM’? Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66% 
26.50 A UPSet (1035 heat treated) Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 0.75-1.25% max.). Con- 
00 % and smaller x 6 and shorter.... 40 off Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 7 : ; 4 
00-30. tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75e per Ib of con 
30.50 %, %, & 1 x 6-in, and shorter..... 35 off C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, tained chromium load 
50-3 bulk 18.15c per Ib of contained Mn, carload + aan » packed 28.86c, ton 
Square Head Set Screws . . lot 30.05c, less ton 31.85c. Delivered. Spot, 
packed 18.9c, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c. De- add 0.25: 
gs A UPset 1-in, and smaller ............ S51off  hivered. Spot, add 0.25c. mee 
$33. Headless, %-in. and larger ...... 31 off Low tecbe 
Man Metal: (Mn 96% min., Fe 2% F aeen eee en ee Bening: 
: aaore t ” Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
7-$21.50 Rivets max., % max., C 0.20% max.). Carload, prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 5c for each 
30.00 2” x D, packed 35.5¢ per Ib of metal, ton lot 0.25% of N above 0.75%. 
39.00 F.0.b. midwestern plants 37c, less ton 39c. Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 
3 Structural %-in. and larger.i’......... 6.75c Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
ail) yyrin. ve gga tame een 48 off Manganese, Electrolytic: Less than 250 Ib, Contract, carload, 1” x D; packed, 509 
35¢; 250 Ib to 1999 Ib, 32c; 2000 to 35,999 Ib, , 2 ; b MR. O.80% 
$39.00 300; 94,000 1 er more, Sto. Bo Bote. 99 3 C grade, $1.03 per Ib of contained chromium, 
Ww wg ynend ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivered. Spot, 
ashers, Wrought hydrogen-removed metal i.5c per pound. F.0o.b. add 5c 
cars Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed to St. i 
$0.75 F.0.b. shipping point, to jobbers. .Net to $1 off Louis or to any point east of Mississippi. (Please turn to Page 118) 
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Demand for Metals Remains Active 


Actual transactions are restricted, however, by scarcity of 
offerings and resistance of buyers to premium-priced offer- 
ings. Secondary aluminum ingot prices decline 


New York—-Demand for major non- 
ferrous metals remained heavy last 
week, although actual transactions 
were light due to scarcity of offerings 
and resistance of consumers to pre- 
mium-priced metal, chiefly imported 
supplies. Weakness in secondary alu- 
minum ingot prices again featured 
the markets pricewise. 


Copper— No progress has _ been 
made in negotiations to end the strike 
at Kennecott Copper Corp.’s Utah 
properties, curtailing supplies for the 
13th consecutive week. The loss in 
production since the strike began on 
Oct. 24 has been estimated at more 
than 80,000 tons. 

Production of crude copper from 
primary sources amounted to 54,362 
tons in December while output from 
secondary sources totaled 9726 tons. 
These figures show moderate in- 
creases over November when output 
amounted to 51,141 tons and 7156 
tons, respectively. Production of re- 
fined copper amounted to 96,117 tons 
in December compared with 102,779 
tons in November. Stocks of refined 
copper at refineries at the end of 
December amounted to 96,080 tons, 
an increase of 6300 tons. These stocks 
may include a large tonnage being 
held for subsequent transfer to the 
government stockpile. For the full 
year, primary production totaled 
849,815 tons against 871,391 tons in 
1947; secondary output, 130,320 tons 
against 105,307; refinery output, 
1,233,697 tons against 1,196,393; do- 
mestic deliveries, 1,344,445 tons 
against 1,383,666 tons in 1947. 


Lead—The amount of lead avail- 
able for February delivery will ap- 
proximate «that for the present 
month. Demand for European lead 
at premiums has tapered markedly 
since consumers are not willing to 
pay more, than the domestic market 
for such supplies. Secondary re- 
fined lead, which commanded a pre- 
mium late in 1948, also has declined 
to the level quoted by domestic pro- 
ducers of primary metal. 

National Lead Co. has reduced 
prices of lead traps and bends and 
of combination lead and iron bends 
and ferrules, and drum traps from 
the basis of “list plus 80 per cent” 
to “list plus 70 per cent,” effective 
as of Jan. 17. 


Zinc—There has been no noticeable 
letup in demand for zinc in the do- 
mestic market. Producers continue 
to allocate available supplies as equi- 
tably as possible among their cus- 
tomers, despite reports that some die 
casters have curtailed operations re- 
cently. Prime western continued to 
sell at 17.50c, East St. Louis, and 
around 18,00, f.a.s. Gulf ports. 


Tin—Stocks of pig tin held by the 
Office of Metals Reserve which were 
available for sale at the end of De- 
cember amounted to 24,322 tons, a 
decline of 22,132 tons from the 46,- 
454 tons held on Nov. 30. This re- 
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veals that a large tonnage, probably 
24,077 tons, was transferred to the 
permanent stockpile last month. At 
the beginning of the year, OMR 
stocks totaled 24,555 tons. 

Total receipts for 1948 totaled 
85,631 tons while the allocations came 
to 62,411 tons. A certain amount of 
off-grade Siamese tin which was al- 
located in November will be deducted 
from the recipients’ allocations in 
1949, and, hence, the consumption of 
primary tin last year was about 
60,000 tons. 


Aluminum—Smelters of remelt alu- 
minum ingots have reduced prices 
due to light volume of business be- 
ing entered on books. Shipments, 
however, continue to move in good 
volume. Buying in the steel deoxid- 
izing grades is said to be practically 
nil. 


Foresees High Silver Use 


New York—General recovery in 
world conditions and the improve- 
ment in dollar shortages resulting 
from grants and loans by the United 
States government failed to make 
themcelves felt in the silver markets 
during 1948, according to the annual 
silver market review issued by Handy 
& Harman, this city. Isolation re- 
mained relatively complete among 
the three main centers. Purchases in 
New York by foreign buyers were 
severely limited by exchange restric- 
tions and those foreign sellers willing 
to accept sterling were attracted to 
London by higher prices. Bombay 
meanwhile continued to operate on 
an almost completely internal basis. 

Prices in the New York market 
were unusually stable, ranging from 
a high of 77.75c per troy ounce to a 
low of 70.25c. Imports have become 
the measure of available supplies and 
amounted to about 96 million ounces 
in 1948. Net reduction in current sup- 
plies due to exports probably 
amounted to only about 2 million 
ounces. 


Production in the western hemis- 
phere amounted to about 121 million 
ounces during 1948, showing little 
change from the revised 1947 total of 
121,800,000 ounces. 


Prospects for 1949 were outlined 
by Handy & Harman as follows: 

“The situation at the close of 1948 
shows remarkable similarity to that 
existing a year ago. It has been: dem- 
onstrated that industrial demand in 
the United States, even at present 
high levels, is inadequate over a pe- 
riod of time to absorb all supplies 
offered without additional support. 
This support has once again come 
from the Bank of Mexico, and we be- 
lieve that the bank’s future policy 
will be the key to the 1949 market. 
There appears to be little prospect 
for any early relaxation of exchange 
controls in other centers, and their 


silver operations in all probability 
will have little influence on condi- 
tions here during the coming year, 
On the other hand, we do not fore- 
see any material change in this coun- 
try’s domestic silver policy, and hence 
United States production will not be- 
come a factor. 


“Indications are that business ac- 
tivity will continue at high levels at 
least for the next few months. If 
this is so, consumption of silver by 
the arts and inductries chould be 
maintained near the present rate. The 
Bank of Mexico has indicated a wil- 
lingness to absorb all Mexican pro- 
duction during January for coinage 
purposes, and there is a good possi- 
bility that this policy may be con- 
tinued, at least in part, during sub- 
sequent months. Under thece circum- 
stances we believe that the price of 
silver in New York will be main- 
tained close to the present level. 
However, if the bank should with- 
draw its support and no compensat- 
ing changes were to take place in 
the demand or supply picture, we 
cannot see how lower prices for sil- 
ver can be avoided.” 


Europes Metal Needs Probed 


Washington — Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration will send a mis- 
sion to Europe to decide the “irredu- 
cible needs” for, metals of European 
countries, principally Britain, Bel- 
gium and the Netheriands. This move 
was made following a controversy 
over heavy European shipment of 
scrap aluminum and lead into this 
country while the United States fi- 
nanced supplies of the scarce virgin 
metals for Europe. ECA investiga- 
tion of the charges indicates that 
much of the incoming metal did not 
come directly from the _ countries 
named but was “trancshipped” 
through them from other points. 
Government statistics had revealed 
that American imports of the scrap 
assumed a large volume in June, 
1948, “about the time when ECA-fi- 
nanced shipments began.” 


Freight Car Deliveries Gain 


New York—Domestic freight car or- 
ordrs in Deember totaled 8368 cars, 
bringing the totai for the year up 
to 97.184 against 121,308 in 1947 
and 67,193 in 1946, according to the 
American Railway Car Institute. Of 
the December total 4968 were placed 
in commercial shops and 3400 in rail- 
road shops. 

Deliveries last month amounted to 
9967 for the third largest monthly 
figure of the vear. The November 
figure was 9283. 

Deliveries of 112,634 cars in 1948 
were the heaviest since 1924 and 
compared with 68.552 in 1947 and 
41,955 in 1946, Principal types of 
freight cars delivered in 1948 were 
box, 40,201; gondolas, 13,587; hop- 
pers, 41,113; refrigerator cars, 8049: 
and tank cars, 6831. Chief types of 
cars ordered during the year were: 
Hoppers, 40.693; gondolas, 19,328; 
box cars, 18,940; refrigerator cars, 
7060; and tank cars, 4464. 

Total backlogs as of Jan. 1, 1949, 
invoived 103,896 cars, against 119,- 
786 a year earlier and a high for 1948 
of 134,676 on May 1. 
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MARKET PRICES 








Copper: Electrolytic, 23.50c, Conn, Valley: 
Lake, 23.62%c, Conn, Valley. 


Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No, 115) 20.50-22.00c; 
gg-10-2 (No, 215) 31.00c; 80-10-10 (No, 305) 
27.25¢; No, 1 yellow (No. 405) 17.50c. 


yinc: Prime western 17.50c, brass special 
17.75c, intermediate 18.00c, East St, Louis; 
high grade 18.50c, delivered. 


: Common  21.30-21.35c, chemical and 
corroding 21.40c, St. Louis, 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.00c, 
pigs 16.00c. Base prices for 10,000 lb and 
over, f.0.b. shipping point, freight allowed. 


secondary Alunmvinum: Piston alloy (No, 122 
type) 25.25-25.75c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 24.50-25.00c; steel deoxidizing grades, 
notch bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 
97.25-27.75c; grade 2, 25.50-26.00c; grade 3, 
24.50-25.00c; grade 4, 23.75-24.00c. Prices in- 
clude freight at carload rate up to 75 cents 
per 100 Ib. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 Ib. and over, 20.50c, f.0.b. 
Freeport, Tex, 


Tin: Grade A, 99.8% or higher (including 
Straits) $1.03; grade B, 99.8% or higher, not 
meeting specifications for grade A, with 0.05% 
max, arsenic, $1.028; grade C, 99.65-99.79%, 
incl., $1.024; 99.5-99.649% $1.024, grade F, 
98-98.999% $1.015 for tin content. Prices are 
ex-dock, New York, :n 5-ton Iots, 


Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 38.50c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max-.; other impuri- 
ties, 0.1% max.) 39.00c, f.0.b. Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 40.00c; 25-lb pigs, 
42.50¢c; shot nom.; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 43.50c; 
“F” nickel shot or ingots, for addition to cast 
iron, 40.50c, Prices include import duty. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York $90- 
$97 per 76-lb flask, 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $24.50 per 
ib contained Be, 


Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
§2 del.; special or patented shapes, $2.10. 


Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.65 per Ib for 550 Ib (keg); 
$1.67 per Ib for 100 Ib (case); $1.72 per lb 
under 100 Ib. 


Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 


Silver: Open market, New York, 70.00c per 
ounce, 

Platinum: $88-$92 per ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 

Iridium: $110-$115 per troy ounce. 

Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound, 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 
COPPER AND BRASS 

(Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheet: Copper 37.18; yellow brass 34.59; com- 
mercial bronze, 95%, 37.23; 90%, 36.88; red 
brass, 85%, 36.01; 80%, 35.66; best quality, 
35.33; nickel silver, 18%, 46.92; phosphor- 
bronze, grade A, 5%, 56.05. 
Rods: Copper, hot rolled 33.28; cold drawn 
34.28; yellow brass, free cutting, 38.14; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 36.92: 90% 36.57; red 
brass, 85% 35.70; 80% 35.35. 
Seamless Tubing: Copper 37.22; yellow brass 
37.60; commercial bronze 90% 39.54; red 
brass 85% 38.92; 80% 38.57. 
Wire: Yellow brass 34.88; commercial bronze, 
95% 37.52; 90% 37.17; red brass, 85% 36.30; 
80% 35.95; best quality brass 35.62. 
Copper Wire: Bare, soft, f.o.b, eastern mills, 
Cl, 29.42%e, 1.¢.1, 29.92%-30.05c; weather- 
proof, f.o.b. eastern mills, c.l. 29.60-29.85c, 
lel. 30.35¢; magnet, delivered, c¢.1, 32.75- 
33.50e, 15,000 Ib or more 33.00-33.75c, l.c.1. 
33.50-34.25¢, 


NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


ALUMINUM 
Sheets and Circles: 2S and 3S mill finish c.l. 
Coiled 
Thickness Widths or Flat Coiled Sheet 
Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet CircleT 


Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base 


0.249-0.136 12-48 26.9 eee eee 
0.135-0.096 12-48 27.4 


0.095-0.077 12-48 27.9 26.0 29.6 
0.076-0.068 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.067-0.061 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.060-0.048 12-48 28.7 26.4 30.1 
0.047-0.038 12-48 29.1 26.6 30.4 
0.037-0.030 12-48 29.5 27.0 30.9 
0.029-0.024 12-48 29.9 27.3 31.3 
0.023-0.019 12-36 30.5 27.7 31.8 
0.018-0.017 12-36 31.1 28.3 32.6 
0.016-0.015 12-36 31.8 28.9 33.5 
0.014 12-24 32.7 29.7 344 
0.013-0.012 12-24 33.6 30.4 35.5 
0.011 12-24 34.6 31.3 36.7 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 35.6 32.3 38.0 
0.009-0.0085 12-20 36.8 33.4 39.5 
0.008-0,0075 12-20 38.1 34.6 41.1 
0.007 12-18 39.5 35.9 42.9 
0.006 12-18 41.0 37.2 474 





* Minimum length, 60 inches. t Maximum 
diameter, 24 inches. 


Screw Machine Stock: 5000 lb and over. 
Diam. (in.) —Round— ——Hexagonal—— 
or distance R317-T4 


across flats 178-T4 R317-T4 178-T4 

0.125 48.0 

0.156-0.203 41.0 

0.219-0.313 38.0 ove Seu 
0.344 37.0 vite 47.0 
0.375 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.406 36.5 Sea dts 
0.438 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.469 36.5 ene ces 
0.500 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.531 36.5 See ae 
0.563 36.5 oes 41.5 
0.594 36.5 wae aie 
0.625 36.5 43.0 41.5 
0.656 36.5 wee bce 
0.688 36.5 as 41.5 
0.750-1.000 35.5 40.5 39.0 
1.063 35.5 ee 37.5 
1.125-1.500 34.5 39.0 37.5 
1.563 34.5 2c 7.5 
1.625 33.5 ey 36.5 
1.688-2.000 33.5 one ear 
2.125-2.500 32.5 

2.625-3.375 31.5 

LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or more, 
$27.25 per cwt.; add 50c per cwt., 10 sq ft to 
140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils, $27.25 per cwt; cut 
coils, $27.50. Traps and Bends: List price 
plus 70%. 


ZINC 


Sheets, 22.00-22.50c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 Ib and 
over, Ribbon zinc in coils, 20.75-21.50c, f.o.b. 
mill, 36,000 Ib and over. Plates, not over 12- 
in., 19.75-20.50c; over 12-in., 20.75-21.50c, 


NIOKEL 


(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 60.00c. Strip, cold-rolled 
66.00c. Rods and shapes, 56.00c. Plates 
58.00c. Seamless tubes, 89.00c 


MONEL 


(Base prices, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 47.00c; Strip, cold-rolled, 
50.00c. Rods and shapes, 45.00c. Plates, 46.00c. 
Seamless tubes, 80.00c. Shot and blocks, 
40.00c, 


MAGNESIUM 


Extruded Rounds, 12 in, long, 1.312 in, in 
diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c; 25 
to 99 Ib, 42.00-46.00c; 100 Ib to 4000 Ib., 
35.00-36.00c. 


DAILY PRICE RECORD 


An- 
Copper Lead Zine Tin Aluminum timony Nickel Silver 
Dee, AVE. cia 23.00 - 3 21.325 17.50 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 70.00 
Nov, Avg. .... 23.50 21.325 16.580 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 73.655 
Jan, 3-20 ..... 23.50  21.30-21.35 17.50 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 70.00 


o_-_—_——_ 


NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, de!. Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del. E, St. Louis; Zinc, 
Prime western, del. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum, primary ingots, 99%, del.; 
Antimony, bulk, f.0.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery, un- 
backed; Silver, open market, New York. ‘Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 


January 24, 1949 


J . 
Plating Materials 
Chromic Acid: 99.9%, flake, f.o.b. Philadel- 
phia, carloads, 26.00c; 5 tons and over 26.50c; 
1 to 5 tons, 27.00c; less than 1 ton, 27.50c. 
Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 Ib; f.o.b. 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
trimmed 33.84c; oval 33.34c; electrodeposited, 
31.09¢; cast, 30.12c. 
Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
46.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-oz ball, in 200 Ib 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 16.00c; 1000 to 19,900 Ib, 
15.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
bags, up to 250 Ib, 26.25c; over 250 lb, 25.25c, 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 
Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 56.00c; 10,000 to 30.000 Ib. 57.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 58.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 59.00c; 
100 to 500 Ib, 61.00c; under 10 Ib, 64.00c; 
f.o.b. Cleveland. Add 1 cent for rolled de- 
polarized. 
Nickel Chloride: 100-Ib kegs, 26.50c; 275-Ib, 
or 500-lb bbl, 24.50c, f.o.b. Cleveland, freight 
allowed on barrels, or 3 or more kegs. 
Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over 119.00c; 
500 to 999 Ib, 119.50c; 200 to 499 Ib, 120.00c; 
less than 200 Ib, 121.50c; ball, 1000 Ib and 
over, 121.25c; 500 to 999 Ib, 121.75c; 200 to 
499 Ib, 122.25c; less than 200 lb, 123.75c f.o.b. 
Sewaren, N. J. 
Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
100 Ib, to consumers 71.8c; 100 or 300 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, 63.6c; 600 to 1900 
Ib. 61;2c; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 59.4c. Prices f.o.b. 
Sewaren, N. J. Freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 
Zine Cyanide: 100-Ib drums 39.25c, f.o.b. 
Cleveland; 39.00c, Detroit; 38.00c, fo.b. Phila- 
delphia. ; 
Stannous Sulphate: Less than 2000 Ib in 100 
lb kegs, 100.00c, in 400 Ib bbl, 99.00c; more 
than 2000 Ib, in 100 Ib kegs, 99.00c, in 400 
Ib bbl, 98.00c, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. 
Stannous Chloride (anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
a ie in 100 ib kegs, 98.00c, f.0.b. Carteret, 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 
lb f.o.b, shipping point. 
Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 


NE 45s ssn Weinee Me aete 21.125 21.125 20.375 
Yellow brass ........ 18.875 18.625 18.125 
Commercial Bronze 

IN. ay 080 eh 4665 wD 20.250 20.000 19.500 

MEL behiccecesaute 20.125 19.875 19.375 
Red brass 

BEG: chaceememas +» 20.000 19.750 19.250 

SOU. pn ctamedmuanwce 19.875 19.625 19.125 
Best Quality (71-79%) 19.750 19.500 19.000 
Muntz Metal ........ 18.250 18.000 17.500 
Nickel, silver, 10%... 20.250 20.000 10.000 
Phos, bronze, A...... 22.625 22.375 21.375 
WRAPS DIGGS 5.0 é 6d:00-0% 18.750 18.500 18.000 
Manganese bronze ... 18.750 18.500 17.875 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, f.o.b. shipping point, 
carload lots) 

No. 1 copper 19.50-20.00, No. 2 copper 18.50- 
19.00, light copper 17.50-18.00, composition 
red brass 15.50-16.00, auto radiators 13.50- 
13.75, heavy yellow brass 11.75-12.00. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
earload lots) 
No. 1 copper 20.50, No. 2 copper 19.50, light 
copper 18.50, refinery brass (60% copper), per 
dry copper content 18.37%-18.62%. 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots 
or more) 
Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
No. 1 18.50-19.00, No. 2 17.50-18.00, light 
copper 16.50-17.00, No. 1 composition red brass 
14.25-14.50, No. 1 composition turnings 13.50- 
13.75, mixed brass turnings 8.75-9.00, new 
brass clippings 15.75-16.25, No. 1 brass rod 
turnings 12.75-13.25, light brass 8.25-8.50, 
heavy yellow brass 10.50-10.75, new brass rod 
ends 13.25-13.75, auto radiators, unsweated 
12.75-13.00, cocks and faucets 12.25-12.50, 
brass pipe 12.75-13.25. 
Lead: Heavy 18.50-19.00, battery plates 11.00- 
11.50, linotype and stereotype 19.50-20.00, elec- 
trotype 18,50-19.00, mixed babbitt 19.50-20.00, 
solder joints, 23.00-24.00. 
Zine: Old zinc 9.50-10.00, new die cast scrap 
9.50-10.00, old die cast scrap 6.00-6.50. 
Tin: No. 1 pewter 65.00-67.00, block tin pipe 
83.00-84.00, No. 1 babbitt 51.00-54.00, siphon 
tops 50.00-52.00. 
Aluminum: Clippings 2S 15.50-16.00, old sheets 
12.00-12.50, crankcase 12.00-12.50, borings and 
turnings 6.00-6.50, pistons, free of struts, 
12.00-12.50. 
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OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


Prices are dollars per gross ton, including broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant except where noted. 


PITTSBURGH 

No. 1 Hvy. Melt. . .-$41.00-43.007 
No, 2 Hvy. Melt...... 41.00-43. 007 
No. 1 Bundles ....... 41.00-43.007 
No, 2 Bundles 41.00 
No. 3 Bundles. 39.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 36.50-37.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 36.50-37.00 


Short Shovel Turnings 38.00 

Cast Iron Borings..... 37.50-38.00 

Bar Crops and Plate.. 47.00-49.00 

Low Phos. Steel ..... 47.00-49.00 

Heavy Turnings ...... 39.00-40.00 
Cast Iron Grades§$ 

No. 1 Cupola 58.00-60.00 


Machinery Cast ...... 65.00-66.00 


Charging Box Cast. 55.00-56.00 
Heavy Breakable C ast. 54.00-55.00 
Malleable 68.00-70.00 
Brake Shoe 51.00-52.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 44.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... 73.50-75.50 
ARBOR cckeccedoviccetes See 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 59.00-60.00 


Rails, Random Lengths 55.00-56.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 58.00-59.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 60.00-61.00 


Railroad Specialties 56.00-57.50 
Unemt “Ree cccccivse 55.00-56.00 
Angles, Splice Bars... 57.00-58.00 


+ Dealer open hearth grades, $41; 
Industrial, $41-43. § Nominal. 


CLEVELAND 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $37.00-37.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 37.00-37.50 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 37.00-37.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles .. 37.00-37.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 32.00-32.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 33.50-34.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 34.50-35.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 33.00-33.50 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 43.00-44.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 43.00-44.00 


Heavy Turnings ..«+ 87.00-37.50 
Alloy Free Turnings.. 36.00-36.50 
Cut Structurals ...... 45.00-45.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


oe a! eres, $65.00-65.50 
Charging Box Cast 57.00-57.50 
Stove Plate ... 57.00-57.50 
Heavy Breakable ‘Cast. 52.00-52.50 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 53.00-53.50 


Malleable ...... . -72.00-72.50 
Brake Shoes ......... 53.00-53.50 
Clean Auto Cast...... 68.00-68.50 
No. 1 Wheels ...... 60.00-60.50 
Burnt Cast .......... 62.00-52.50 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 43.00-44.00 
R.R. Malleable ... 73.00-75.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 60.00-66.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 56.00-58.00 
Rails, 3.ft and under. 60.00-62.00 
COME OE ob isc ce enue 53.00-54.00 
Railroad Specialties 52.00-54.00 
Uncut Tires .......... 50.00-52.00 
Angles, Splice Bars -. 58.00-59.00 
VALLEY 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $37.50-38.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 37.50-38.00 
No. 1 Bundles ...... 37.50-38.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 32.00-32.50 
Short Shovel Turnings 35.00-36.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 33.50-34.50 
Lee: BN, 615 sh 6 46.00-48.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 43.00-44.00 


MANSFIELD 


Machine Shop Turnings $37.50-38.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 39.50-40.00 


CINCINNATI 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $36.40 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 36.40 


100 


No. 1 Busheling ...... 36.40 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles .. 36.40 
Machine Shop Turnings 31.40 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 31.40 
Short Shovel Turnings. 33.40 
Cast Iron Borings . 32.40 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 58.00 
Charging Box Cast > 51.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 50.00 
a tte tt a Oe. Poa 48.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 48.00 
Brake Shoes ......... 45.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 58.00 
Drop Broken Cast .... 63.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 41.00 
R.R. Malleable noe 68.00 
Rails, Rerolling ..... 56.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 54.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 60.00 


DETROIT 


(Brokers’ Buying prices, 
f.o.b. shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $37.50-38.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 37.50-38,00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles .. 37.50-38.00 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 37.50-38.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 31.50-32.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 31.50-32.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 32.50-33.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 32.50-33.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 42.50-43.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 60.00-65.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 54.00-59.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 60.00-65.00 


BUFFALO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $45.00-46.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.75-40.25 
No. 1 Busheling ..... 39.75-40.25 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 39.75-40.25 
Machine Shop Turnings 36.00-36.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 36.00-36.50 


Cast Iron Borings..... 36.00-36.50 
Short Shovel —— 37.00-37.50 
Low Phos. ade 43.00-45.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
Wo. 1 Cupola .......- 58.00-60.00 
Mixed Cupola ........ 55.00-58.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 55.00-57:00 
EL: & in ua od eaden 70.00-75.00 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 65.00-66.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, 3 ft. and under. 58.00-59.00 
Railroad Specialties .. 54.00-55.00 
PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $43.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50 


No. 1 Busheling ...... 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 
No. 3 Bundles ........ nom. 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.00-35.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 34.00-35.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Bar Crop and Plate. 7 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 46.00-47.00 


Cut Structurals .... 46.00-47.00 
Elec, Furnace Bundles. 44.00-45.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 43.00-44.00 
No. 1 Chemical Borings nom. 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 54.00-55.00 
No, 1 Machinery Cast. 56.00-57.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 53.00-54.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 50.00-51.00 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 51.50-52.50 


Clean Auto Cast...... 54.00-55.00 
No. 1 Wheels......... 57.00-58.00 
Malleable ............ nom. 
NEW YORK 

(Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b. 


shipping point) 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $36.00-36.50 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 34.00 


MARKET PRICES 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 





No. 1 Busheling....... 34. 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. 34 
No. 3 Bundles ....... 32. 
Machine Shop Turnings 29 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 29 
Short Shovel Turnings. 30. 
Punching & Plate Scrap 41.00-4 
Cut Structurals ...... 41. 00-42. 

41.00-42. 


BEBEBERES 


Elec, Furnace Bundles. 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 49.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 49.00 
Heavy Breakable ..... 40.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 46.50 
Malleable ........0+-. 66.00-67.00 
BOSTON 
(F.o.b, shipping point) 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $35.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 31.90 
No, 1 Bundles ....... 31.90 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 31.90 


Machine Shop Turnings 27.00-28.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 27.00-28.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 29.00-30.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 37.50-38.50 
Punching & Plate Scrap 37.50-38.50 
Chemical Borings ..... 36.00-37.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 55.00-56.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 49.00-50.00 


Stove Plate .......... 48.00-49.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 46.00-48.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 50.00-52.00 
CHICAGO 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $38.00-40.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 37.50-38.00 
No, 1 Bundles........ 38.00-40.00 
No. 2 Bundles........ 37.50-38.00 


No. 3 Bundles........ 37.50-38.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 31.50-32.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 31.50-32.00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 34.50-35.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 33.50-34.00 
Bar Crops and Plate... 44.00-45.00 
Pens ngs 2 cen tasks 44.00-45.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 42.00-43.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 38.50-39.00 
Cut Structurals 42.50-43.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 56.00-58.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 56.00-58.00 
No. 1 Wheels ........ 54.50-55.50 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 41.00-44.00 
eee 71.00-72.00 
Rails, Rerolling .. 57.00-58.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 47.00-48.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 53.00-54.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 56.00-57.00 
Railroad Specialties 46.00-47.00 
Angles, Splice Bars... 51.00-53.00 
ST. LOUIS 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $40.00-41.00 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.00-40.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 30.00-31.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 32.00-33.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b, shipping point) 
No, 1 Cupola Cast .... 50.00-52.00 
EE aL. 6 ip ares ox 48.00-49.00 


Heavy Breakage Cast. 50.00-51.00 
Brake Shoes ......... 50.00-52.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 55.00-57.00 
Burnt Cast ........04 51.00-52.00 


Railroad Scrap 
R.R. Malleable ..+. 64.00-65.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 55.00-56.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 48.00-49.00 


Rails, 3 ft. and under. 53.00-54.00 
Uncut Tires ..... ea 44,00-45.00 
Angles, Splice Bars 47.00-49.00 
BIRMINGHAM 

No. 1 Heavy Meit. Steel $39.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 39.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles .. 39.00 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 37.00 
Long Turnings ...... 50 


Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings .... 


Bar Crops and Plate.. 40.00 
Cut’ Structurals ...... 38.50 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .... nom. 
Stove Plate ...ciseaes 60.00-62.00 
No. 1 Wheel 15. os<.% 59,00-61.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 38.00 
R.R. Malleable ...... nom. 
Axles, Steel .......... 50.00 
Rails, Rerolling 53.00-55.00 


Rails, Random Lengths 45,00-48.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 53.00-55.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 52.00-53.00 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel *$27.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel *27.50 
No. 1 Busheling ...... *27.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles .. *27.50 
No. 3 Bundles ...... *24.50 
Machine Shop LD ar *18.00 
Bar Crops and Plate. *27.50 
Cast Steel ... *27.50 
Alloy Free Turnings. . *18.00 
Cut Structurals ...... *27.50 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 50.00-65.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 Heavy Melting. . *28.50 
ARIES cs cscs ceesces *34.00 
Rails, Random Lengths *29.00 


: *F.o.b. California shipping point. 


SEATTLE 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $29.00-30.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt, Steel i 00-30.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 29.00-30.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles .. 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 24.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 21.00-22.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 21.00-22.50 
Punching & Plate Scrap 35.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 26.00-28.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast ... 
Heavy Breakable Cast 
Stove Plate .......++- 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Malleable 
Brake Shoes 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 

No. 1 Wheels. .,.....- 37.50- 
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Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 28.50 
Railroad Malleable 30. 
Rails, Random Lengths 30.00-32.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 28.50 


LOS ANGELES 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $2 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 27.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles ... 27.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 20.00 
16.00 
36.00 


py 
J 
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Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.50- 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 33.00- 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast .... $37.50-42.50 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Ceiling prices, delivered) 


Heavy Melt. ........ $23.00 
No. 1 Bundles ...... 23.00 
Mechanical Bundles 21.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap .... 19.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00 
Rails, Remelting ...... 23.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 26.00 
Bushelings ............ 17.50 
Bushelings, new factory, 

WOE ibis. a caes 21.00 
Bushelings, new factory, 

UNDTON' A -  vaicge cence 16.00 
Short Steel Turnings .. 17.00 
Cast Iron Grades* 

Mo. 2 COM... caxea rete 48.00-50.00 
Wo. 3B CAM, «0's o0.s0is -s45 44.00-45.00 


* Removed from _ price omg 
Aug. 9, 1947; quoted on basis of 
f.o.b, shipping point. 
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CRANE-HANDLING 
Versus 
MAN-HANDLING 


can save you money 


OWER production costs can 
start right in your own back 
yard with the installation of a ver- 
satile Lorain Crane. This self-pro- 
pelled, rubber-tire mounted TL-20 
provides shuttle crane service 
throughout the yard of a large 
fabricator of butane tanks. It 
handles incoming materials, 

yard storage of finished 

product and assembly 


toe 


~ 


of orders for final shipment. 

The time and dollar savings of 
crane-handling on this job with 
one Lorain, one operator and a 
ground man, as against man-han- 
dling with many strong backs, are 
obvious. Why not re-examine your 
yard material handling methodsand 
costs for possible applications of 
“cranepower”’? Then contact your 
nearest Thew-Lorain distributor. 


Ask your local Thew- 
Lorain distributor or 
write for FREE new 
book on Self-Pro- 


Ss pelled Lorains. 
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THEW SHOVEL CO. 


LORAIN, OHIO 
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Sheets, Strip .. . 


Sheet Prices, Page 94 


Some producers booking in 
next quarter on special grades. 
No action yet on majors 


New York—While it is still too 
early for sheet producers to take 
action on the major grades, there 
is an increasing disposition to set 
up quotas for shipment beyond the 
end of the current quarter on some 
of the specialties. One producer re- 
cently opened books on electrical 
sheets for April; another producer 
has just set up quotas for the entire 
first period. There is also some book- 
ing for second quarter shipment of 
stainless steel strip and certain coated 
grades, with galvanized an important 
exception. 

Boston—Mild wave of cutbacks and 
deferments, hardly a ripple at mill 
level, has ebbed and some tonnage 
has been reinstated. Nevertheless, 
pressure for flat-rolled is gradually 
easing. More inventories are in bet- 
ter balance due in part to the some- 
what lower end-use demand for light 
consumer goods. Stove and range 
builders’ inventories of flat-rolled 
products consist substantially of cold- 
rolled sheets, substituted for enamel- 
ling stock with questionable suc- 
cess. However, there is no indica- 
tion of an early improvement in 
enamelling sheet supply. Additional 
mill volume is being scheduled for 
April; electrical sheets and strip in 
coils, for entire first quarter. Most 
products moved from a quarterly to 
a monthly basis for the first quarter 
and will continue in that pattern of 
distribution for the second quarter. 
Although most galvanized tonnage 
for grain storage bins is certified to 
western mills, no additional volume 
of zinc-coated stock is likely in near 
future. Slackening demand has 
opened scattered holes in cold-strip 
schedules, and nonintegrated mills, 
still lacking balance and needed vol- 
ume of hot-rolled, are readjusting 
schedules with some difficulty. 


Philadelphia—While the warm air 
heating and steel house. programs, in- 
volving close to 40,000 tons of sheets 
per month in the aggregate, have 
not been recommended for extension, 
more than 8000 tons of galvanized 
sheets per month for grain bins have 
been largely agreed upon for a pe- 
riod; of six months, beginning March, 
and the question of steel for prefab- 
ricated houses is still under consid- 
eration. Interested government agen- 
cies have been greatly disappointed 
over the development of the housing 
program to date, and if convinced 
that moderate priced dwellings can 
be prefabricated, will likely exert 
considerable pressure for steel for 
this purpose. Allotments of such 
steel, ranging from 12,000 to 15,000 
tons per month, have been proposed 
by builders. 

Except for electrical grades and 
specialties, sheet producers have as 
yet taken no action on allotments 
beyond first quarter: One large pro- 
ducer within the past week has set 
up April quotas of certified tonnage 
on all major products excepting 
sheets. 

Chicago — In spite of numerous 
manufacturing curtailments, the steel 
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industry reaffirms each week the exis- 
tence of demand above its ability to 
satisfy. As a matter of fact, demands 
upon mills for flat-rolled carbon pro- 
ducts are intensified by the advent 
of a competitive market for many 
consumer products, pressure mount- 
ing as gray market and conversion 
steel increasingly is priced beyond 
reach. These premium-priced sour- 
ces are still active but not to the 
degree of a few months ago. 

The tight galvanized sheet picture 
will worsen in March when shipments 
to the grain storage bin program 
start, and with many manufacturers 
of these units located in the Mid- 
west, noncertified galvanized con- 
sumers here will get less steel. It 
is understood the major portion of 
tonnage going to the program will 
be deducted from other consumers’ 
quotas, since bin storage manufac- 
ture up to now has been less attrac- 
tive than manufacture of other prod- 
ucts which require less steel. 

New coating extras, more accur- 
ately reflecting the varying amounts 
of spelter used in producing the vari- 
ous gages of galvanized sheets and 
forms of roofing and siding, were put 
into effect by Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, on Jan. 17. Flat sheet coating 
extras have previously been uniform 
within a range of gages; the new 
card abolishes the ranges, and sets 
up an extra for each gage. For ex- 
ample, at the current price of prime 
western zinc the old extra card 
quoted 33 cents per 100 Ibs for 
coating of 9-14 gage sheets. The 
new card lists 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14 
gage sheet extras, respectively, of 
29c, 31c, 35c, 39c, 42c and 46c. 


Pittsburgh—Demand for sheets and 
strip shows no signs of easing 
throughout this quarter at least. 
There has been a slight increase in 
the number of companies who have 
declined to take their full mill allot- 
ments, but the excess tonnage has 
quickly been absorbed by other con- 
sumers. Some steel producers are fol- 
lowing the practice of telling their 
customers that this excess tonnage 
resulting from spot order cancella- 
tions will not affect a particular com- 
pany’s future monthly quotas, if ac- 
cepted. 

Two other producers have followed 
Republic Steel’s action in establish- 
ing galvanizing coating extras, which 
recognizes the variation in the 
amount of zinc required in coating 
the various gages. 

Crucible ‘Steel Co. of America re- 
duced its stainless steel extras, ef- 
fective Jan. 14. The company’s new 
quotations are: generally in line with 
those quoted by members within the 
industry. In addition to revision in 
extras, the company’s price list shows 
a reduction in the base price for forg- 
ing billets from the list published 
Aug. 25. 

Cleveland—Production cutbacks in 
some industries have given rise to 
belief among consumers that some 
finished steel tonnage is being freed 
and they are contacting steel compa- 
ny sales offices in an effort to obtain 
some of it. In most instances plants 
are looking upon production cut- 
backs as an opportunity to at last 
build an inventory. Consequently, lit- 
tle, if any, tonnage is available for 
diversion to other consumers. 

St. Louis—Extreme pressure on 


Sheets is dropping somewhat. Mills 
report that back-ups in the electrica) 
appliances and vending machine fic!ds 
are resulting in scattered sheet can- 
cellations .by manufacturers. Ton- 


nage involved is trifling,” and the 


space on rolling schedules is filleq 
immediately by reallocations through 
district offices. Mills regard the 
softening as significant, however. 

St. Louis production continues a 
moderate rise, with the first 16 days 
of January indicating the month 
would top the all-time record estab- 
lished in December. Ingot produc- 
tion at*-Granite City Steel Co. 
through Jan. 16, for example, was 
26,500 tons as compared to 25,700 
tons in the same period in Decem- 
ber. 


Cincinnati—Tonnage of sheets in- 
volved in cutbacks, as operations of 
some consumers are trimmed, is not 
sufficient to create an easier supply 
situation. Needs of some princi 
sheet users are far from be sat- 
isficd, and pressure for more liberal 
allotments is constant. Any light- 
ening of finst-quarter schedules, be- 
cause of smaller shipments to 
makers of household appliances, for 
example, might enable mills to work 
toward smaller carryover this quar- 
ter. 

Birmingham—Sustained demand for 
sheets continues. Most interests be- 
lieve other products will be generally 
available in greater quantity before 
the supply situation in sheets im- 
proves materially. 


Los Angeles—Softening of the re- 
quirements of some sheet and strip 
consumers, among them the appli- 
ance manufacturers, has not notice- 
ably affected overall demand. All 
tonnage that becomes available is 
promptly absorbed. Needs of fab- 
ricators for flat-rolled steel are still 
far ahead of the industry’s ability to 
produce. In extremely short supply 
are galvanized and heavy-gage hot- 
rolled sheefs. 


San Francisco — Despite growing 
caution by small fabricators, de- 
mand for sheets and strip is as great 
as ever and supplies still continue 
far under requirements. Galvan- 
ized sheets are in shortest sup- 
ply. Shipments of finished prod- 
ucts from eastern mills still are lag- 
ging, although Bethlehem has been 
shipping some hot-rolled sheets to 
jobbers there from its easter 
plants. Columbia Steel Co.’s new 
rolling mill has increased sheet 
supply only slightly as it now is 
Sei about 70 per cent on tin- 
plate. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 95 


Pittsburgh—Output of merchant 
and manufacturers’ wire products 
continues to fall far behind cus 
tomers’ stated requirements. However. 
seasonal influences, for the first time 
in vears, are having a retarding ef 
fect on new order volume, suggesting 
that in some instances at least in- 
ventory — lines are in better = 
ance rojected produc 
schedules at eere’ plants. Upward 
price adjustments on base and extras 
for galvanized wire items, to Tre- 
flect higher zinc costs, have not yet 
been adopted by some major pro- 
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Kelly’s Creek Colliery Company 
solves a costly maintenance problem with 
J&L HEAT-TREATED JALLOY 
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Unretouchad photographs of the sluices in the McNally-Pittsburg Coal Washer at the Maiden 
Mine, Maidstille, W. Va. (Above) Sluices filled with fast-moving coal and water. (Right) Water 


flows over the exposed JALLOY plates. 


Sluice-plates formerly replaced monthly... 
Now heat-treated JALLOY plates last I0 times as long 


Slide 300 tons of coal an-hour—day 
in and day out—down the steel 
sluices of a coal washer, and you 
would expect the bottom plates to 
wear out rapidly. Kelley's Creek 
Colliery Company* considered 
monthly replacements quite normal 
for sluice bottom-plates—until they 
put in J&L heat-treated JALLOY 
steel. Now they get 10 times longer 
service. This means lower mainte- 
nance cost . . . higher profits. 

But that’s not all! Conveyor sides 
and bottoms of mild steel generally 
lasted 3 months at the most. A year 





ago JaLLoy plates were installed 
Present indications are that 
these plates will be in service at 
least another year before replacement 
is necessary. [hat will mean a mini- 
mum of 8 times longer service. 

JALLoy is a heat-treated, manga- 
nese-molybdenum steel developed 
by J&L for just such uses as these 
—or resisting extreme abrasion and 
heavy shock. 

Manufacturers and maintenance 
men, alike, find that JALLoy heat- 
treated plate makes equipment last 
longer. The outstanding wear-re- 


“Subsidiary of The Valley Canip Coal Co., Cleveland, O., producers of “Valley Camp” coal. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CoRPORATION 


From its own raw materials, 
J&L manufactures a full line of 
carbon steel products, as well as 
“ertatn products in OTISCOLOY 
and jatuoy (hi-tensile steels). 
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PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED BARS 
AND SHAPES +» STRUCTURALS AND PLATES + HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS + TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS + “PRECISIONBILT” WIRE ROPE » COAL CHEMICALS 








sistant properties of this modern 
steel havé been proved again and 
again in such applications as: Bull- 


dozers Scrapers Rock 
crushers ... . Power-shovel buckets 
.. +» Dump cars. . . Truck bodiés 


... and Sand-blast equipment. 

If abrasion is a limiting factor in 
the life of your equipment or prod- 
ucts, you'll find it profitable to in- 
vestigate JALLoy. Let us send you 
the booklet mentioned in the coupon. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
404 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
[_] Please send me your booklet: 
“Jattoy—-J&L Alloy Steel. 
[] Do you recommend falloy for: 


Name 
Company 


Address 
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ducers. 

Birmingham—Not much change is 
indicated in demand for manufac- 
turers wire which is reported to be in 
reasonably good supply. Most other 
wire products, however, including 
fencing and nails, remain in short 
supply. Jobbers report stocks excep- 
tionally low and are pressing for ad- 
ditional allocations in view of the re- 
newed agricultural demand ahead. 


Plates... 
Plate Prices, Page 95 


New York—Plates continue to rank 
as one of the scarcest of all steel 
products. In fact, there is question in 
the minds of some steel traders if 
plates are not fully as stringent as 
sheets, strip and pipe. Most mills 
have again overbooked on quarterly 
output and look for a further down- 
ward revision in noncertified quotas 
for the second quarter, especially in 
view of the heavier tonnage which 
likely will be scheduled for voluntary 
allocation programs. At the same 
time, there are some who look for 
a general easing in demand for steel 
in the second half, with the possibility 
that plates will be no exception. 

Boston—Of major steel products, 
plates are likely to be the last 
brought into supply-demand balance 
and this is not expected to occur this 
year. Mounting certified tonnage 
‘and commitments for pipe lines erase 
any material easing. First relief may 
come from railroad car building 
shops, now accounting for 250,000 
tons monthly of which around 115,- 
000 tons are plates. Even this is con- 
jectural. Delivery on general dis- 
tribution plate orders are three 
months ‘behind schedule in some 
cases. Despite reduced allocations 
and blank-outs, mills will not become 
current by April, their earlier goal. 


Philadelphia—Under pians now be- 
ing formulated, certified plate ton- 
nage during the proposed 6-month 
extension period will be increased 
only modestly. However, some pro- 
grams are still under consideration, 
which may eventually boost the ton- 
nage fairly substantially. Oil storage 
tanks, as distinguished from the tank 
and oil field program on which agree- 
ment was recently reached for in- 
creasing, allotments to 18,530 tons 
from 16,530 at present, may come in 
for ‘certification. 


Chicago—One district tank fabri- 
cator has expressed concern not only 
over the lack of new inquiries, but 
also over the rising rate of cancella- 
tions for orders already received. For 
the noncertified plate user, the 
present steel shortage is probably at 
an all-time high. Even for main- 
tenance purposes, plates are next to 
impossible to obtain. A number of 
‘railroads have announced cutbacks in 
employment and in repair programs 
as the result of the lower trend in 
carloading so slight relief for other 
plate users may be in prospect. 

Birmingham—No let up is indicat- 
ed in the admitted stringency in 
plates, Indications are that more 
tonnage will be diverted to voluntary 
allocation. Fabricating interests and 
others complain about what they call 
self-dealing by mill interests. 

Los Angeles—Municipal construc- 
tion in southern California, particu- 
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larly for new or expanded water 
facilities, has spurted since beginning 
of the year, adding considerably to 
the already vast demand for plates. 
Required for these projects are heavy 
pipe and storage tanks, as well as 
pumping equipment. Many munici- 
pal jobs have been shelved for ex- 
tended periods, awaiting lower prices 
in some cases, better deliveries in 
others. In additional instances, pro- 
jects have been stalled because con- 
tracts were not available without es- 
calator clauses, and many cities are 
prevented by law from accepting 
these. Apparently municipalities 
now believe that prices will remain 
fairly stable, and see no general de- 
creases in the offing. ~ 


San Francisco — No letdown is ex- 
pected in demand for plates. Chan- 
neling of large amounts ino heavy 
pipe Fete ra for oil and natural 
gas lines continues to-k supplies 
stringent. oe 


Seattle — Plates continue critical, 
Pm yg BJ fabricators in bidding 
for the larger jobs. However, one 
plant reports recent offers of plates 
and shapes from a California firm at 
jobbers’ prices. The situation is some- 
what easier due to a desire to move 
surplus materials of some types and 
to reduce inventories of items which 
cannot be immediately absorbed. 


Tubular Goods .. . 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 95 


Boston—Allocation of merchant 
steel pipe to distributors for the sec- 


ond quarter is for most at un- 
changed levels; one l blanking 
out one month this returns 


to quotas for all three next quarter. 
Demand for pipe holds in excess of 
supply with slight easing in pressure. 
This is reflected by field engineers ex- 
erting less pressure on home offices 
for help in procurement, indicating 
they are more successful in buying 
near the project. Inventories of fit- 
tings, including unions, are out of 
balance with pipe supply and are be- 
coming burdensome with some dis- 
tributors and producers. Utilities are 
shopping for steel pipe, one inquiry 
including close to 2800 feet, 12-inch, 
seamless for a gas line, Fall River, 
Mass. % 

Los Angeles—Still in extremely 
tight supply, second only to plates, 
some items of tubular goods are 
under as much pressure as ever. In 
other instances, however, a little 
improvement is noted. In fabricated 
pipe for example, although demand is 
huge, delivery generally is being 
promised in six months or less, where 
heretofore it was 18 months to two 
years. Requirements of oil fields 
and utilities for tubular materials 
continue as heavy as ever, particu- 
larly for small-diameter pipe. 


San Francisco — Stainless steel 
tubes are in ample supply, but short- 
age continues in pipes and other tub- 
ular products. Demand remains 
heavy. 

Seattle — Demand for cast iron 
pipe is fair, but increased interest is 
expected as soon as seasonal condi- 
tions improve. Bids for 375 tons of 
8 and 12-in. cast iron pipe for Port- 
land airport will be received Jan. 25. 
The largest tonnage pending is 800 
tons of 4 to 12-inch pipe for Seattle. 


Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 95 


New York—Structural buying here 
has included little outstanding ton. 
nage since the turn of the year, al. 
though inquiries continue to come 
out in fair volume. Leading fap. 
ricators generally have a substantia] 
list of pending work before them, prin- 
cipally public work, and they look for 
expanding activity as the sea- 
son approaches, Mean » back- 
logs at most shops range from 
four to six months. Some of the small- 
er fabricating plants have less, al- 
thou this appears to be due pri- 

to their selective policy in 
figuring new work. 

Boston—American Bridge Co. has 
the contract for bridge superstruc- 
ture, Housatonic river, Shelton- ' 
Conn., 4155 tons; girder spans 
be welded. Connecticut also has con- 
tractor tenders on three bridges, two 
at Hartford, totalling 830 tons, steel 
for which will be placed shortly. 
Except for this activity, new work 
up for estimates is small and con- 
tracts slim. Plain material is parceled 
out sparingly, although one Boston 
district fabricating shop is now of- 
fering from stock welded steel 
trusses 30 to 120 feet, and steel joists, 
20 to 70 feet for light construction. 


Philadelphia—Structural buying is 
featured by two awards, involving 
modest tonnages for private account. 
New inquiry is light, but substantial 
tonnages are pending, mostly public 
work, Shapes are in slightly easier 
supply, although most fabricators 
still complain of difficulty in de- 
veloping balanced inventories. : 

Chicago—Although larger fabri- 
cators generally have order backlogs 
far in excess of their immediate steel 
allotments, many are beginning to 
worry about the lack of new indus- 
trial business. Small fabricators are 
affected quite severely, with some 
saying they are almost current with 
their orders. There is no dearth of 
small jobs, however, and government 
bridge jobs dominate new inquiries 
and awards. 

Birmingham—aAs has been the case 
over the past few months, most struc- 
tural tonnage under estimate con- 
tinues to be for public works. Alu- 
minum is entering the picture in in- 
creasing measure in this district as 
are concrete blocks for small and 
semi-large construction. 

Los Angeles—Supply and demand 
are closer to achieving day-to-day 
balance in structural materials than 
in any other category. With produc- 
tion substantially higher, while con- 
struction generally is off, structural 
materials are more plentiful than at 
any time in the past two years. 


San Francisco — Although heavy 
building construction has lessened 
somewhat ‘the need for structural 
products remains well under supply. 
The shortage is amplified by the fact 
that most of the western supply of 
structural shapes is manufactured 
in the East and shipments from that 
area continue restricted. 

Seattle — Fabricators have sub- 
stantial backlogs, but mills’ alloca 
tions are below current requirements 
and some of the larger projects have 
to be by-passed. A large portion of 
current construction is public works. 
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Lukens Flanged Only Head, 15’ 
3” OD., made from two different 
gages of steel; }§” and 1 ¥y”. 


Heads four inches in diameter to over twenty: feet: 
thicknesses up to six inches—Heads of any shape, from 
single-gage flat heads with straight flanges to complex 


juiries multiple-gage heads, complete with flues and manholes 
—Heads of any commercial metal; carbon and alloy 
— steels, including stainless, nonferrous metals and the 


struc- 
con- widest range of clad steels available anywhere. Lukens 


makes them all! =~ 

Many sizes of Standard and ASME Flanged and 
Dished Heads are in stock, ready for prompt shipment. 
Hundreds of dies are available for making other styles 
and sizes, usually permitting us to ship heads within a 
short time after your order is received. 

3,868 Heads are described in Lukens Catalog No. 1: 
stock heads, in Bulletin 433. For copies and for a quota- 
tion on your head requirements, write Lukens Steel 
Company, 414 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Penna. 


LUKENS “Head Work", a 16mm motion picture in sound and color, on spinning and pressing of Lukens 


Heads is available without charge. Running time: 27 minutes. Write for a booking date. 


FOUR INCHES TO OVER TWENTY FEET IN DIAMETER 


e « SPEED SCRAP TO THE MILLS TO MAKE MORE STEEL « « 
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Steel Bars ... 
Bar Prices, Page 94 


Inventorying accounts in part 
for slight easing noted in de- 
mand 


Boston -— Schedules are being 
aligned for second quarter, only 
through April in some cases, with 
revision more frequent in cold-finish- 
ed than hot-rolled; yet there is no eas- 
ing in demand for the latter from 
converters, hard put to meet commit- 
ments. Cutbacks in cold-drawn and 
alloys have been relatively more 
numerous with warehouses than with 
direct consumers and in most cases 
inventory correction, involving size 
and grade, is a factor. Smaller sizes 
continue to be most limited in supply. 
Pressure has eased from bolts and 
nut shops, although some size ranges 
are short; forge shop needs are more 
spotty. On the whole, textile equip- 
ment builders are taking in bar ton- 
nage, but with some changes in spec- 
ifications. Springfield armory closes 
Jan. 31 on 12,570 barrel blanks, 
forged. 


Philadelphia—A leading producer 
of hot carbon bars has set up allot- 
ments on certified tonnage for April, 
with indications that no action will 
be taken on noncertified tonnage re- 
quirements for at least another cou- 
ple of weeks. Outlook is for contin- 
ued stringency in bars over the first 
half. Consumers of noncertified ton- 
nage claim they are receiving less 
tonnage than in the fourth quarter 
of last year. Cold-drawn carbon bar 
shipments are falling short of re- 
quirements, especially in the small 
sizes. Cold drawers generally are 
well booked ahead for the next three 
months and are booking attractive 
orders for shipment beyond. 


Chicago—Carbon bar quotas con- 
tinue to be taken in full and pressure 
for increased tonnage is undimin- 
ished. Quotas were reduced by a 
number of mills and outlook for next 
quarter is for reinstatement of only 
a very little, if any, of this tonnage. 
In alloy bars and in semifinished the 
situation is easier, possibly a tempor- 
ary condition arising out of the in- 
ventorying period and automotive, 
truck and farm equipment model 
revisions. 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 95 


Pittsburgh — Wheeling Steel Co. 
apparently is the only producer that 
to date has established a commodity 
price to cover all gages in which 
holloware enameling stock is sold, 
with price deductions or additions, 
depending on the gage, from the 
$5.20 per 100 pounds base for 29 gage. 
Some tin plate producers note some 
resistance among a few small cus- 
tomers to accept all “excess” ton- 
nage offered, made up of overruns, 
bad coils, etc. However, important 
accounts continue to press mills for 
ali tonnage available and producers 
state first-quarter schedules gener- 
ally remain unchanged. Some ; mills 
expect a sizeable carryover tonnage 
to make up late this quarter and next, 
because of interruption in flow of 
strip coils resulting from speed-up 
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programs on finishing mills. Second- 
quarter export quota of 113,000 tons 
was in line with industry's expecta- 
tions, and compares with like amount 
in final period of last year. 
Washington—Overall quota of 113,- 
000 tons of priority rated tin plate 
for export in the second quarter will 
be distributed as follows: ECA coun- 
tries, 43,870 tons; ECA territories, 
7200 tons; Latin America, 27,280 
tons; British Commonwealth, 20,410 
tons; Far East, 5000 tons; Middie 
East, 7910 tons; Spain, 1000 tons; 
undistributed reserve, 330 tons. Of 
the quotas assigned to ECA coun- 
tries, the largest include 11,000 to 
the Netherlands, 6000 to Norway, 
3900 to Portugal, 3500 to Belgium- 
Luxemburg, 3350 to Switzerland, and 
3000 tons each to Denmark, France, 
and Sweden; 2500 to Italy. Quotas 
amounting to 2250 tons or more were 
distributed as follows: French North 
Africa, 4200; Netherlands Indies, 
1400; Brazil, 6000; Argentina, 5000; 
Cuba, 4100; Mexico 3750; Chile 2950; 
Australia, 10,500; Union of South 
Africa 7850; China, 2250; India, 3400. 


Tin Plate Export Quotas Set 


Washington—An export quota of 
113,000 net tons of tin plate, to be 
shipped during the second quarter of 
1949, has been established by the 
Office of Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Approved foreign orders for tin 
plate, up to the 113,000-ton limit, 
will be supported by ratings (CXS) 
and must be accepted by tin mills, 
officials said. This tonnage is the 
minimum considered necessary to 
carry out foreign policy objectives, 
the department stated. Rated orders 
for tin plate are licensed only for 
use in preserving perishable food- 
stuffs. 

Additional quantities of tin plate, 
up to 17,000 tons, may be licensed, 
but will not be rated, for export 
during the second quarter of this 
year. Of this total, 9500 tons may be 
licensed for packaging abroad of 
foods to be imported into the United 
States. The remaining 7560 tons may 
be licensed for uses permitted under 
conservation order M-43, including 
use abroad by American oil com- 
panies. Licenses for tin plate to be 
used for other than food preservation 
will be limited to electrolytic plate 
(maximum 90.50 Ib coating) or special 
coated manufacturing ternes. Accep- 
tance of licensed but unrated export 
orders is discretionary with tin mills. 

Both rated and unrated export 
quotas for the second quarter of 1949 
are the same as those for the first 
quarter. 

H. B. McCoy, director, ODC said 
that while it is likely that the United 
States will receive somewhat larger 
allocations of pig tin during 1949 
than heretofore, requirements of the 
nation’s strategic stockpile will make 
impossible any increased allotments 
for industrial uses. 


Reinforcing Bars . . . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 94 


Seattle — Demand for reinforcing 
bars continues steady, pressure for 
small tonnages being particularly 


strong. Mills are operating at ca- 
pacity with backlogs still sizable. 
Large tonnages for Alaska military 
construction and the Columbia Bzsin 
project are immediately pending. 


Bolts, Nuts ... 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 95 


New York—Bolts and nuts demand 
continues to ease in the heavier sizes, 
such as are required for structural] 
steel, timber construction and ship 
work. Actually, deliveries on these 
sizes generally can be made promptly. 
In small sizes, however, such as are 
used principally in manufacturing 
assemblies, deliveries range on an 
average from six to eight wecks, 
there being little variation in this 
respect over the past month or so. 
Prices, meanwhile, are steady 
throughout the list. Foreign buying 
continues restricted because of lack 
of American dollars abroad. How- 
ever, this picture may. change quick- 
ly, depending upon requirements 
under the Marshall Plan. 


Pittsburgh —- Most fastener pro- 
ducers state steel shipments from 
mills continue to fall below immediate 
needs, making it impossible to oper- 
ate machines on a full five-day per 
week schedule. Some easing in de- 
mand for fasteners is noted, how- 
ever, notably for fabricated work. 
Order backlogs remain extended 
three to four months for small size 
classifications of popular items. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 96 


New York—Reflecting the new sur- 
charge of 6 per cent freight rates, 
foundry coke at Kearney, N. J. has 
been advanced 50 cents a ton to $22, 
ovens, effective as of Jan. 17. 


Philadelphia — Oven foundry coke 
has been increased 50 cents a ton to 
$21 Swedeland, Pa., ovens, and to 
$21.05, Philadelphia ovens. These ad- 
vances, effective as of Jan. 20, re- 
flect the application of the 6 per cent 
freight surcharge earlier in the 
month. 


Canada... 


Montreal—Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way will convert 100 steam |oco- 
motives used in southern British Col- 
umbia and between Calgary and Ed- 
monton from coal to oil burning, N. 
R. Crump, system vice-president, 
said. : 

Installation of wayside facilities 
for oil operation will be started im- 
mediately on the 862 miles of railway 
in the Kootenay and Kettle Valley 
divisions in southern British Colum- 
bia and along the Calgary-Edmonton 
run. 

Alberta oil already is used on the 
main line from Calgary to Kam- 
loops, with extension to the latter 
point from Revelstoke having beet 
made in the past year, and consid- 
eration is now being given to its 
use right through to Vancouver. A 
further part of the trend to oil-burn- 
ing power on the west coast is the 
dieselization now proceeding on the 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway on 
Vancouver Island. 
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Denies Major Cutbacks in Scrap Imports 


Survey of major steel companies reveals no important can- 
cellations of contracts for German scrap, says R. W. Wol- 
cott, president of Lukens Steel. Cites heavy demand 


New York — A survey of major 
steel companies show that no im- 
portant cancellations of contracts for 
shipments of German scrap have oc- 
curred, Robert W. Wolcott, president, 
Lukens Steel Co., and chairman, 
Committee on Iron & Steel Scrap, 
American Iron & Steel Institute, 
said here last week. 


In reply to recent statements and 

inferences, indicating that the need 
for scrap might be less urgent, Mr. 
Wolcott said the steel companies 
will need all the heavy melting scrap 
they can obtain, since production 
of steel is now at an all-time high 
which means that record-breaking 
tonnages of scrap are being used and 
will continue to be needed. Mr. Wol- 
cott reaffirmed the hope that at least 
1 million tons of scrap could be im- 
ported, principally from Germany, 
this year. 
* “Contrary to a published report 
that contracts covering 150,000 tons 
of material have been revoked, our 
survey of major steel companies in- 
dicates that not more than 25,000 
tons have been canceled,” said Mr. 
Wolgott. “One of these cancellations 
was necessitated by the fact that 
the quality of the scrap .... did 
not meet the specifications of the 
No. 1 heavy melting scrap ordered 
by the company. Another tonnage 
was canceled because the would-be 
buyer was unable to get any promise 
of date of delivery. 

“The published statement was made 
that the total contract for German 
scrap aggregated 850,000 tons. To 
the best of my knowledge, confirmed 
by the Department of the Army, to- 
tal allocations, including the second 
quarter of 1949, amount to only 715,- 
000 tons. The joint Export and Im- 
port Administration in Germany 
awarded contracts considerably ex- 
ceeding the actual allocation, this ac- 
tien being taken in the knowledge 
that many American entrepreneurs 
had contracts which they might never 
be able to complete and the joint 
administration expected it would be 
necessary, due to the inability of 
these brokers to fulfill their obliga- 
tions, to make some cancellations. 
This, therefore, evidently accounts 
for the ‘revocations’ referred to.” 

One American consumer did can- 
cel a contract covering ‘about three 
or four cargoes for the reason that 
although the contract was placed in 
June, 1948, no shipments whatsoever 
had been made as of Dec. 31, 1948, 
he said. “The same consumer,” Mr. 
Wolcott said, “has a number of other 
old contracts outstanding against 
which only token deliveries have 
been made, but in these instances 
no cancellation privilege has been ex- 
ercised. The same consumer states 
that he is ready and willing to make 
further purchases at the present price 
provided he has reasonable assur- 
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ance as to delivery and quality. 

“Another published statement was 
made that a ‘local dealer indicated 
that it would apparently be unnec- 
essary to bring any Japanese scrap 
to the United States.’ It would be 
interesting to learn just what knowl- 
edge this particular dealer may have 
of the national scrap picture, partic- 
ularly on the West Coast where the 
situation promises shortly to become 
critical. 

“No cancellations by steel com- 
panies are contemplated providing 
the scrap comes up to specifications 
and is received within promised de- 
livery dates. 

“The steel companies are in great 
need of heavy scrap which can be 
processed faster in steelmaking fur- 
naces, thereby increasing total pro- 
duction . . . It is imperative that 
the quality of the scrap be main- 
tained at a high level in conformity 
to established specifications.” 

Commenting on Mr. Wolcott’s 
statements in the New York Times, 
an executive of the World Commerce 
Corp., New York, substantiated com- 
ments he had made earlier to the 
effect that contracts covering 150,- 
000 tons of German scrap had been 
revoked. According to the Times, he 
pointed out that the cancellations to 
which he referred had been made by 
entrepreneurs who had received al- 
locations from the Joint Export-Im- 
port agency in Germany. He made 
no reference, he added, to contract 
cancellations by consumers, such as 
steel mills. This official reiterated 
his statement that additional cancel- 
lations by scrap dealers might be 
expected unless consumers in this 
country were willing to meet the es- 
tablished price for the German ma- 
terial or unless the purchase price 
that must be paid to German collec- 
tors is lowered. 


“If some price readjustment is not 
made,” he is quoted as saying, “the 
collection machinery in Germany will 
break down.” 


Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 100 


Pittsburgh—Leading consumers are 
showing no interest in contracting for 
new dealer scrap tonnage despite re- 
ported offerings at the $2 lower price 
level recently established on purchase 
by major interest. Considerable dealer 
scrap tonnage on old orders remains 
to be shipped this month and con- 
sequently producers are expected to 
play a waiting game on future price 
developments. Scrap inventories are 
largest since prewar in most in- 
stances and with prospect of further 
easing in quotations there is little in- 
centive to re-enter market at this 
time. 

- With industrial open-hearth scrap 


— 


grades under  producer-customer 
agreements based on published prices, 
the price of No. 1 heavy melting 
steel industrial scrap currently is 
purchased on price range of $41 to 
$43. Dealers are finding it increas. 
ingly difficult to move No. 1 open- 
hearth grades as low phos quality 
material. In fact, low phos grades 
have weakened pricewise with pres- 
ent market estimated within range 


of $47 to $49. 

The long standing price disparity 
between pig iron and cast scrap has 
been partially corrected in recent 
weeks and further drop in the latter 
prices is indicated. Foundries have 
been out of the market for some 
weeks now. Offerings of No. 1 cu- 
pola at $58 have been refused. 

Award of No. 1 heavy melting rail- 
road steel to mill at $44 was reported 
last week, indicating this scrap grade 
has not yet weakened. Railroad mal- 
leable, however, is reported off as 
much as $4.50. Railroad specialties 
recently were awarded to brokers in 
price range of $55.50 to $56. 

Indicated further weakness in do- 
mestic scrap price levels is expected 
to prompt a review of foreign scrap 
contract price commitments when ne- 
gotiations for new contracts are ini- 
tiated, It is reported that some deal- 
ers have canceled foreign scrap com- 
mitments because of inability to 
move such scrap at the premium 
price differentials. Leading consumer 
continues to accept German scrap 
shipments involving about 200,000 
tons under contract assumed last 
fall. 

New York—Scrap brokers have 
dropped their buying prices on heavy 
breakable $8 to $40 a ton, f.o,.b. ship- 
ping point, but have made no recent 
changes in other grades, including 
steel scrap. Consumer demand _ is 
fairly light, buyers as well as sellers 
moving cautiously. 

Boston—=In absence of trading, 
lower prices on both steel and found- 
ry scrap are not subject to test, but 
consumers indicate they will resist 
any attempts to raise quotations back 
to formula. Buyers expect to pay no 
more than $55 for No. 1 cupola cast 
when buying is resumed. Some high- 
cost contracts for cast have been 
cancelled. 

Philadelphia—Weakness still dom- 
inates the scrap market. While in the 
open-hearth grades there has been 
only one change, a slight revision 
to a flat price of $43 delivered, for 
No. 1 heavy, the general undertone 
is still soft and in low phos scrap 
and cast iron grades reductions have 
been general, and in some of the lat- 
ter grades particularly sharp. Con- 
sumer buying generally continues 
light, with a result that some quo- 
tations are virtually nominal and are 
based in part on what some dealers 
are willing to sell for. 

Buffalo—Weaker tendencies col- 
tinue to pervade the scrap market as 
dealers are unable to find additional 
buying interest in No. 2 heavy melt- 
ing and bundles at the reduced prices. 
Meanwhile, prices on No. 1 heavy 
melting extended their slide $1 to $2 
a ton with new business placed with- 
in a range of $45 to $46 a ton. 

Leading consumers remain on the 
sidelines and are making virtually 
no bids for large tonnages. Dealers 
do not appear unduly concerned over 
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WOULD SUCH PRODUCTION 
HELP CUT YOUR COSTS? 


Figure out for yourself what production records like these 
could do to your costs on blanking and piercing operations: 


One company - 2000 blanks per minute consistently for 
years. 


Another big manufacturer - ONE MILLION laminations 
for aircraft generators on a SUPER SPEED in a 48-hour 
week with only one operator. 

Again, SUPER SPEED turns out 120,000 pieces per 8- 
hour day compared to 50,000 with a regular punch press 
equipped with automatic feed and to 9,000 with a hand- 
fed punch press. 











DAY OUT 


Such production is revolutionary. . The FERRACUTE 
SUPER SPEED PRESS is itself revolutionary, the die 
bed reciprocating in a horizontal plane and the punch 
member taking its motion direct from the crank shaft. 
There is no lost motion because the material moves 
continuously while the work is being performed. Pro- 
duction speeds are limited only by the physical charac- 
teristics of the product and the maximum speed of the 
machine. FERRACUTE SUPER SPEED takes standard 
die sets, reduces die costs because of less frequent 
grinding. Has worked successfully a considerable variety 
of metals: electrical grade steel, cold rolled steel, nickel 
alloy steel, brass, copper, etc. Feed by coil or strip. 
Models from 250 to 1000 RPM. Write for full details. 





INE COMPANY 


Super Speed Press Division BRIDGETON, N. J. 


For 85 years, manufacturers of Power Presses, Press Brakes and Special Machinery 
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A turtle 
on his back 


is helpless 


. and so are your plant workers when 
they lose their footing on smooth, slippery 
floors. 

Unsafe footing can be costly—in injuries, 
in lost man-hours, and in decreased operat- 
ing efficiency. Install U-S-S Multigrip Floor 
Plate wherever sure footing is essential. 
Whether it is wet or dry, Multigrip offers 
skid resistance and traction in all directions. 





It's economical, too. Installations are per- 
manent, reducing plant maintenance costs. 
It's easily cleaned . . . there are no pockets 
in which grease, dirt and water can ac- 
cumulate. And the evenly spaced, flat- 
topped risers are comfortable underfoot, 
tend to lessen fatigue. 

Get further information about Multigrip 
from your nearest steel warehouse or write 
to us direct. 






TURN IN YOUR SCRAP 
The More Scrap—The More Steel. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH AND CHICAGO 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
9-116 


MULTIGRIP FLOOR PLATE 
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the decline, since their yards stocks 
were at a low ebb when the price 
setback occurred. However, fairly 
substantial lots of scrap are being 
offered now. 

Cleveland— Purchase by Ports- 
mouth Steel Co. of 15,000 tons of 
No. 2 heavy melting steel and No. 2 
bundles at $37.50 a ton delivered at 
Portsmouth, O., was reported last 
week. 

That price is $2.50 a ton under the 
amount paid by the company two 
weeks ago for 10,000 tons of No. 2 
material. 

Most other mills have been remain- 
ing out of the market this month. 

Sluggish demand for cast iron 
scrap is reflected in a drop of $1 in 
most of the grades, No. 1 cupola 
being quoted at $65.00-65.50. 

Lowered production in some metal- 
working plants has reduced the flow 
of industrial scrap from them. As a 
result, one dealer here who regularly 
has been operating eight trucks to 
collect the material has cut the col- 
lection fleet to three or four trucks. 


Republic Steel Corp., commenting 
on reports that contracts covering 
large tonnages of European scrap 
have been revoked by domestic deal- 
ers, issued a statement last week 
that it is anxious to receive the con- 
siderable tonnage of the material 
which it has ordered and has no in- 
tention of revoking any of the con- 
tracts. 


Cincinnati—Prices of scrap, down 
$2 on open-hearth grades and $5 on 
east, still are considered nominal 
in the absence of a test in tonnage 
buying. Tonnage is moving on old 
contracts, but few melters show in- 
terest in bolstering stocks which are 
already large. 


Detroit—Prices are holding here on 
steelmaking grades, for one reason 
because mills are reticent over any 
downward adjustment in their form- 
ula prices applying to earmarked 
scrap. Rumors tell of discussions con- 
sidering a $4 or $5 reduction in the 
formula, plus elimination of spring- 
board payments. Position of the mills 
is understandable, since a cut in the 
price paid to customers for their 
scrap might bring immediate de- 
mands for a proportionate cut in steel 
prices. Ultimately the solution will 
have to be complete abandonment of 
earmarking and formula prices in 
scrap, allowing the market to return 
to its prewar supply-and-demand bal- 
ance. 


Chicago—Late last week a lead- 
ing district mill reduced its buying 
price $2 for industrial scrap to $40 
for No. 1 heavy melting. This re- 
portedly was the only mill continu- 
ing to show interest in customers ma- 
terial. Previously, the company post- 
poned for two weeks outstanding 
dealers’ orders, thus moving delivery 
back into February. Indications are 
that no additional dealer scrap will 
be bought in that month by this in- 
terest. There have been no sales to 
local mills and while it is rumored 
that one out-of-town mill has sought 
tonnage here the deal is cloaked in 
secrecy. 


Birmingham—While heavy melting 
is unchanged, price softening is evi- 
dent in cast scrap items. Dealers and 
brokers report virtually no market 
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on A Pittsburgh “power-driven” brush in operation at the Ambridge plant of the National 
al Electric Products Corporation. Removing burrs, this special brush is on the job every day. 
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= @ Like many other leading industries, thoroughly clean the metal. And it had to 
National Electric put their brushing prob- —_ be rugged enough to withstand heavy op- 
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MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


WELL KNOWN FOR HIGHEST QUALITY 
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The above WILLIAMS-WHITE No. 22 Eye Bender 
has the motor mounted on top of the machine for 
more direct drive and space saving. This machine 
is ideal for production forming of round or oval 
eyes, hooks and single or reverse bends. 


Its maximum capacity: to bend 112 in. round 
FINISHED EYE bar, hot, around 2 in. mandrel, or 3% in. round, 
cold, on 1% in. mandrel. 


HE experience of nearly 100 years building the basic tools of 
industry is available to you through our staff of engineers 
and designers. WILLIAMS-WHITE machines are custom built to 


meet your particular needs. 


Write us, giving as much information as possible about the tools 
you need, and we will send detailed specifications without obli- 


gation on your part. 
avs 


MAKERS OF PRECISION PRODUCTION TOOLS FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS 





whatsoever for cast grades and suy 
price quotations are purely nominal, 


St. Louis—The scrap market here 
has experienced its first break since 
the first of the year with heavy melt- 
ing steel down a minimum of $2 per 
ton. Offerings are being made on 
a ‘“what’ll-you-give” basis. With the 
exception of one mill’s deal for a 
two-week supply at $39, no major 
transactions have been reported, An- 
other says it has rejected melting 
steel at $35. Big melters intend to 
stay out of the market at least un- 
til the end of the month, some until 
Mar. 1. Most are intent on reducing 
45 to 60 day inventories in anticipa- 
tion of another price dip. 

Cast scrap has dropped—with no 
takers-—to indeterminate levels pro- 
bably averaging $7 to $8 lower. One 
broker says No. 1 cupola cast has 
been offered at $50 to $52, down $13 
from the level of December sales. 
Railroad scrap, which held up best 
of all grades to the year-end, is esti- 
mated to average $7 lower. One list 
recently went at $8 under the pre- 
vious market. 

San Francisco—Increasing supplies 
of steel scrap in eastern and midwest- 
ern industrial centers have improvea 
the West Coast’s scrap supply situa- 
tion. Most western mills’ scrap stock- 
piles at present are amply large, and 
Kaiser Co.’s Fontana mill now has 
the largest inventory in its history. 
All western steelmaking firms are 
having an easier time acquiring scrap 
than in several months. 

One basic reason for this change is 
that the eastern mills are showing 
less tendency to buy scrap in the 
west and ship it to the east. As 
long as supplies continue plentiful 
and prices remain at present levels, 
this trend is likely to _ continue. 
Therefore, the western mills who de- 
pend on a greater proportion of scrap 
than do eastern furnaces, are likely 
to continue in a comfortable position. 


One factor which could change this 
situation is a reduction in ship-scrap- 
ping operations. Three such projects 
still are wnder way, those conducted 
by Columbia Steel Co., Bethlehem 
and National Metal & Steel Co. 
Kaiser’s ship-scrapping activity has 
been suspended. 

The Martine Commision and Navy 
have stopped releasing ships for 
scrapping and, if this ban continues, 
the amount of scrap from this supply 
will be halted within several months. 


Los Angeles — Scrap supplies in 
this area are still far from adequate, 
probably the major reason that prices 
for steelmaking grades are steadier 
here than in other districts. How- 
ever, No. 1 cupola cast in recent 
weeks has toboggoned from a range 
of $50 to $55 down to a range of 
$37.50 to $42.50. The undertone con- 
tinues weak, and with buying of 
foundry material limited, it is likely 
that sales are being made for less 
than posted quotations, 


Seattle — Steel scrap is definitely 
easier, although mill buyers are still 
paying $29 to $30 per gross ton, f.o.b. 
mill. Reductions of 50 cents and $1 
a ton applicable at a few out of town 
spots have been announced. From 
a mill staandpoint, the situation is 
the most favorable in the last three 
years during which buyers have been 
on a day-to-day basis. 
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-HOW TO GET 
PROFITS FROM 
INVENTORIES 


as described in this timely, FREE book. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY. 


Yes, thousands of businesses are successfully applying 
the principles of effective inventory control outlined 
in this unique book! And it’s yours for the asking— 
Remington Rand’s new, authoritative 24-page study 
“How To Get Profits From Inventories.” It’s packed 


with helpful facts, figures, charts that will show you 





how to attain a realistic picture of your inventory 
status...whether your position is safe or precarious... 
whether you're acting on facts or guesswork. 

Today, more than ever, you need positive, accurate 
control over inventory ... to prevent costly overstocks 
and to avoid shortages of fast-selling items. You can 
have such control—and this booklet tells how—with 
a simplified system that will cost you less for clerical 
upkeep than you’re probably paying right now... 
and that will save time for you in your own day-to- 
day control of buying and selling. Act quickly — mail 


coupon today. 


Ses eas PEEP ‘ weeen <a e 
‘save money with THE CHARTTHAT =— Remaglon Kand 
: Se : i THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


315 FOURTH AVENUE «+ NEW YORK 10,N. Y. 


Yes—send FREE copy of your new 24-page 
book, “How To Get Profits From Inventories.” 
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Pig lron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 96 


New York—-While foundry melt 
in this district continues restricted, 
there is relatively little easing in 
pressure for pig iron which can be 
had without special premiums. Cast 
scrap prices have declined sharply, 
but are still holding at a substantial 
premium over pig iron. As a result, 
melters have every incentive for in- 
creasing the amount of pig iron in 
their melting ratio, especially in view 
of the fact that a heavier proportion 
of iron than they have been able to 
get in many months past would make 
for better castings and thus aid the 
competitive position of the producers. 


ID Trey £E: 





As for premium iron, particularly 
foreign iron, demand has slowed to 
a virtual halt. So far as can be 
learned, there have been no impor- 
tant cancellations of foreign iron and 
this is probably due to the nature 
of the contracts; however, there is 
little interest in the placing of new 
orders. ” 


Philadelphia——Pressure for pig iron 
continues strong, notwithstanding re- 
duced foundry melt. Practically all 
foundries are endeavoring to increase 
the percentage of iron in their mix. 
Despite the further decline in cast 
scrap prices, pig iron is still substan- 
tially cheaper and, moreover, melters 
claim that the quality of the cast- 
ings will improve with a return to a 
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THE WEBB 


PLATE BENDING ROLL 


Built in Two Types, Initial Pinch 
and Pyramid. Complete Range of 
Sizes and Models. 








Prompt Delivery on Standard Sizes. 


Webb Plate Bending Rolls are designed and built for the 
forming of cylindrical shapes from rolled steel plate with 
greater speed and accuracy for high quantity production. 

All Webb Rolls are backed by 65 years of continuous progress 
in the development of industrial machinery. 


Write Today for Catalog No. 58 





normal ratio of pig iron to scrap in 
their production. 

Allied Iron Works blew in its blast 
furnace at Chester, Pa., Jan. 19. 
Daily production is expected to run 
around 200 tons. Later, when new 
blower equipment is installed, daily 
output is likely to average 400 tons, 


Pittsburgh—Basic iron production 
here was increased last week with 
the resumption of output at Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp.'s No. 5 blast 
furnace at company’s Pittsburgh 
Works. This unit was blown out 
Sept. 12 for complete relining and 
enlarging of the hearth from 20 to 
24 feet, thereby raising rated ca- 
pacity from 800 to 1000 tons. 


American Steel & Wire Co. blew 
in its No. 1 blast furnace at its 
Donora Works Jan. 15. It had been 
out of production since Nov. 16. 

Integrated steel producers anti- 
cipate that coal washing installations 
now under construction and on plan- 
ning boards will substantially im- 
prove coal quality, thereby making 
possible greater pig iron yield from 
blast furnaces as result of better 
quality coke. Downward trend in 
new orders booked by gray iron job- 
bing foundries making light castings 
is one factor that has partially offset 
critical merchant pig iron supply. 


Cieveland—Reduced demand for 
castings has caused foundries to be- 
come price-conscious in their pur- 
chase of pig iron. As a: result they 
are shying away from premium-price 
iron from distant points and are 
placing almost sole dependence on 
standard-price material. Consequent- 
ly, producers of the latter have ex- 


perienced no let-up in overall demand 


and very few requests. to delay ship- 
ments. Also keeping pig iron demand 


equal to or above capacity output 
| are cast iron scrap prices that, de- 


spite recent declines, are still wel! 


| above pig iron prices. As long as this 


spread exists, foundries will endeavor 


| to push the percentage of iron in 


melts as high as possible. 

Reflecting a decline in scrap prices 
to which its pig iron price is keyed. 
Republic Steel Corp. has reduced its 
Buffalo pig iron price 50 cents a ton, 
making basic and No. 2 foundry 
$47.50 and malleable $48. 

Buffalo—Despite an increased num- 
ber of cutbacks in foundry require- 
ments, leading merchant iron sellers 
have no trouble in moving capacity 
production. The foundry situation ap- 
pears uncertain, reflecting chiefly 
the mixed situation among caster 
users. Confusing the picture were in- 
creased shipments of iron from 4 
leading Pennsylvania producer. Off- 
setting these shipments, however, was 
a sustained flow of automotive cast- 
ers to Michigan sources. 

Cincinnati—No slackening in de- 
mand for pig iron is noted, although 
the pressure for deliveries has dimin- 
ished. The melt in small jobbing 


foundries and in.some other direc- 


tions, such as machine tool plants, is 
light, having failed to rebound. 


Birmingham—Pig iron supplies, as 
measured in the light of overall 
needs, are scarcely any more plenti- 
ful, although slackened foundry oper- 


| ations have eased matters here and 


there. Cast iron pipe plants, never- 
theless, continued to complain of the 
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shortage and resultant slackened pro- 
uction. 
: st. Louis—Pig iron  stringencies 
continue to ease slightly, with occa- 
sional cancellations reported by local 
suppliers. Outside shipments are re- 
ported improving the availability of 
iron and Missouri-Illinois Furnaces 
Inc. which cut output 50 per cent 
during a 3-month repair job, has now 
been back in production long enough 
to make a substantial contribution to 
supplies. Most cancellations are from 
small foundries which have curtailed 
or suspended operations temporarily. 


Warehouse ... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 97 


Chicago—Warehouses are able to 
meet all their customers’ require- 
ments in only one product, stainless. 
Mill quota cuts for this quarter have 
resulted in some distributors getting 
only last year’s carryover tonnage 
and selling must be limited on this 
basis. Heaviest demand is for heavy 
plates and other flat-rolled carbon 
products, and scattered manufactur- 
ing cutbacks have apparently made 
no dent in pressure for deliveries. 
Many of the consuming groups whose 
steel needs are lessening are mill and 
premium-priced material buyers 
rather than warehouse customers, so 
a tapering off from this direction is 
not being felt. Price adjustments as 
the result of freight rate increase 
continue to be made by individual 
warehouses. Stainless prices gener- 
ally have been increased most since 
a substantial quantity of this mater- 
ial moves into the Midwest from east- 
ern mils. 

Pittsburgh—-Increase in freight 
rates is not expected to significantly 
influence steel price structure amony 
distributors here, because bulk of 
tonnage is purchased locally. No de- 
cision yet has been reached on this 
matter in respect to steel items pur- 
chased elsewhere, although some 
trade interests believe the freight 
boost will be absorbed on such ton- 
nage. Steel distributors note little 
change in pattern of demand, with 
supply remaining well below stated 
customers’ requirements. Inventory 
position productwise among most 
warehouse interests also has recorded 
little change. Mill shipping schedules 
for this quarter are somewhat better 
than the more pessimistic predicted. 

Philadelphia—As the month ad- 
vances some leading jobbers here as- 
sert that the dollar volume of busi- 
ness has not kept up with the De- 
cember volume. On the principal car- 
ben grades, such as sheets, strip, 
bars, shapes and plates, activity is 
being fairly sustained, but in some 
of the higher-priced specialties, in- 
cluding particularly stainless steel, 
volume has further declined. 

Jincinnati—Jobbers have been un- 
able to improve inventory position, 
with stocks unbalanced and inade- 
quate to meet insistent demands. 
Cutbacks in some fabricating lines 
are not reflected in the apparent 
overall needs for warehouse steel. 
Birmingham — Warehouse steel is 
still at a premium. Reports are that 
less steel is moving to warehouses 
this quarter than last and prospects 
are not particularly good for worth- 
while improvement. 

Los Angeles — Steel jobbers are 
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LLUSTRATED HERE is a han- 
I dling operation which is 
typical of the work some trucks 
perform throughout every shift 
... 24 hours a day! Under such 
circumstances every delay for 
servicing or repairs means lost 
time, lost income. 


* 





The logical truck for such work 
is an electric truck. Its motor 
drive stays on the job because 
it has few wearing parts . 

only one basic moving part. 


* 


The logical battery to power 
the truck is an EDISON Nickel- 
Iron-Alkaline Storage Battery. 
With steel cell construction in- 
side and out, an electrolyte that 
is a preservative of steel, and 
a foolproof electrochemical 
principle of action, EDISON 
batteries are the longest-lived, 
most durable and most trouble- 
free of all. 





EDISON batteries give you many advantages: they’re mechanically durable; 
electrically foolproof; quickly and easily charged; simple to maintain; not 
injured by standing idle. Get a current EDISON price quotation—you will 
probably find initial cost MUCH LOWER than you think. Couple this 
factor with well-known EDISON long life and you will have the key to 
year-after-year economy. 
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“Page for Wire— 
Especially Stainless” 


Remember that the next 
time you are looking for 
a responsible source for 
stainless steel wire. Wire 
has always been the busi- 
ness of Pace. And PaGE 
has been working with 
stainless ever since its ear- 
liest development. 
Whatever problem yov, 
may have involving wire— 
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seeking to fill out their badly out- 
of-balance inventories but are no 
longer taking everything they can 
get. Their buying and sales have 
tapered off for the time being, one 
warehouse reporting that the num- 
ber of orders placed by its customers 
declined 25 per cent last week. 


San Francisco — Need for nearly 
every major steel product continues 
to outrun supply. Some warehouse- 
men say greatest pressure comes 
from large users and that demand 
from smaller fabricating concerns is 
slightly less active. The concentra- 
tion of demand has made some job- 
bers wary of future business should 
general economic conditions show 
further retraction. 


Seattle — Jobbing houses report 
larger inventories, and smaller turn- 
over, giving them a chance to accumu- 
late some tock items. Volume of 
business is the same as last month, 
which was considerably below Octo- 
ber and November. Whether this 
change is due to seasonal conditions 
or an overall decline in business, 
warehousemen will not state. The 
smaller metal working shops have 
been adversely affected in recent 
weeks and the reaction is felt in job- 
bing circles here. The cessation of 
water transportation for 95 days and 
other conditions have contributed to 
the present situation. The price 
schedule is unchanged and the strong- 
est demand continues to center on 
plates and sheets which are as crit- 
ical as heretofore, 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES ... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


4155 tons, superstructure, Housatonic river 
bridge, Shelton-Derby, Conn., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; girder spans to be 
welded, $1,728,354.40, 

1000 tons, furnished by government, erection 
awarded to Leckenby Structural Steel Co., 
Seattle, for Coulee dam east switchyard. 

600 tons, steel sheet piling, Army Engineer 
Corps, Bismarck, N. Dak., inv. 49, to 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

335 tons, industrial building, Franklin Park, 
Ill., for Brunner & Lay Co., Chicago, to 
Allied Structural Steel Cos., Chicago. 

300 tons, warehouses and garages, to Lecken- 
by Structural Steel Co., Seattle. 

250 tons, galvanized transmission towers for 
Seattle light department, to Isaacson Iron 
Works, Seattle. 

160 tons, continuous beam bridge, Granada, 
Colo., to Burkhardt Steel Co., Denver. 

150 tons, power plant, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst, Mass., to Haarmann 
Steel Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

140 tons, bridge, 6525, Randolph, Minn., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

125 tons, bridge, Hendricks county, Indiana, 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, through 
George R. Harvey & Son, contractor. 

100 tons, galvanized transmission towers for 
Tacoma light department, to Star Iron 
Works, Tacoma, Wash. 

100 tons or more, steel bracing and deck 
framing, Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, 
spec. 2431, to Virginia Bridge Co., Denver, 
$199,700. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


9850 tons, Railroad Ave. viaduct, Seattle; 
bids probably in May. 

800 tons, Hungry Horse dam spec. 2504 Coran, 
Mont.; bids in to Bureau of Reclamation, 
Denver. 

750. tons,. municipal sewerage disposal plant, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; bids Jan. 25. 


635 tons, two state bridges over New Haven 
railroad, Springfield and Willimantic 
branches, Hartford, Conn.; Blakeslee Con. 
struction Co., New Haven, low on genera! 
contract. 

340 tons, grillages, extensions, etc., also un- 
stated tonnage for 253 galvanized stee} 
transmission towers; bids to Bonneville 
Power Administration, Portland, Oreg., 
Jan. 28; spec. No. 4464, 

400 tons, power station, Laredo, Tex., for 
Central Power & Light Co.; Sargent ¢ 
Lundy, Chicago, engineers, 

366 tons, service and administration building, 
Chicago Transit Authority; Joseph J. Dufty 
Co., Chicago, low on general contract. 

200 tons, bridge, E. Peoria, Ill.; bids to U. g 
Engineer, Chicago, Feb. 2. 

195 tons, Corps of Engineers, Chicago district; 
bids Feb. 3, inv. 61. 

145 tons, state bridge, Route 44, Still river, 
Winchester, Conn.; Charter Oak Construc- 
tion Co., Hartford, low on general contract. 

130 tons, bridge, proj. 8S-0216(4), Sauk 
county, Wis.; bids in. 

125 tons, shapes and bars, bridge, Reading- 
Woodstock, Vt. highway section; bids Jan. 
28, Montpelier. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


325 tons, substructure, Chelsea approach, 
Mystic river bridge, Boston, to Truscon 
Steel Co., South Boston; Allied Engineering 
Co., general contractor; Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., 625 tons steel piling. 

190 tons, state bridge Northport, Wash., 
to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 
Seattle. 

185 tons, state bridge, Dorchester Ave., South 
Boston, Mass., to. Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., and Northern Steel Co., 
Boston, Berke-Moore Inc., Boston, general 
contractor. 

175 tons, two bridges, Merrimack river, Con- 
cord, N. H., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

160 tons, addition ta Catholic hospital, 
Yakima, Wash., to Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp., Seattle. 

125 tons, substructure for Clearwater river 
bridge, Lawiston, Idaho, to Northwest Steel 
Rolling Mills Inc., Seattle. 

100 tons, miscellaneous construction projects, 
to Northwest Steel Rolling Mills Inc., 
Seattle. 

Western Fruit Express, 500 refrigerator cars, 
to Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


8850 tons, outlet work, Fort Randall re 
servoir, near Lake Andes, S. Dak.; bids 
Feb 2, Corps of Engineers, Omaha 4is- 
trict. Work also takes 450 tons, structural 
Steel; 365 tons, miscellaneous metals; 350 
tons, bulkhead and trashrack. slot liners; 
880 tons, bulkhead, gate and hoist anchors. 

3250 tons, Railroad Ave. viaduct, Seattle; bids 
scheduled for May. 

2500 tons, chief, Equipment and Procurement 
Division, Public Roads Administration, 
Washington; bids Jan. 28. 

1100 tons, addition to Gorge powerhouse, 
Seattle Skagit river power project; plans 
approved, bids soon. 

700 tons,municipal sewerage disposal plant, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

125 tons, pumping stations, Riverdale dike, 
Connecticut river flood control project, West 
Springfield, Mass.; bids Mar. 3, Corps of 
Engineers, Boston district. 

Unstated, 1200 foot concrete span, Portland, 
Oreg., also state spans in Douglas and 
Sherman counties, Oregon; bids to Highway 
Commission Jan. 24-25. 

Unstated, 226-foot underpass and highway 
bridge in Payette county, Idaho; Hansen & 
Parr, Spokane, low for both, $168,813. 

Unstated, store structure for Kress & C0» 
Bremerton, Wash.; W. G. Clark Co., Seattle, 
awarded general contract, $134,900. 

Unstated, city hall and_police.station,. Yakima, 
Wash.; John H. Sellen Co., Yakima, 10¥ 
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NEW BUSINESS 








$74,220. 
unstated, Stuck river $83,000 span; bids 
50 to Pierce county commissioners, 


Tacoma, Wash. 


PLATES... 
PLATES PLACED 


275 tons, including shapes, furnished by gov- 
ernment for caisson at Coulee dam; erection 
subcontract to Leckenby Structural Steel 
Co., Seattle. 

100 tons or more, water tank for Grandview, 
Wash.; general contract to American Pipe 
& Construction Co., Portland, Oreg., low 
$74,862. 

Unstated tonnage, 100,000-gallon elevated steel 
cank, Army Engineer Corps, Nashville, 
Tenn., to W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, 
Ky. 

PLATES PENDING 


615,000 tons, 30-inch, 1800-mile main gas line 
from McAllen, Tex., to New York, for 
Transcontinental Pipe Line Corp. In addi- 
tion, substantial tonnage for about 400 miles 
of lateral lines, General contract awarded 
to Fish Engineering Corp., Houston, Tex. 

655 tons, hull plate steel, Navy, Western 
yards and Washington, D. C.; bids in, Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts, inv. 7760. 


250 tons, penstock for addition to Gorge 
power plant, Skagit river project; plans 
approved, bids to Seattle soon. 

Unstated, 60-inch corrugated metal pipe; bids 
to U. S. engineer, Portland, Oreg., Jan. 28. 


Unstated, water system District No. 18, Alder- 
wood Manor, Wash.; steel pipe low $390,- 
371; award pending. 


PIPE... 
CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


375 tons, 8 and 12 inch cast iron, for Port- 
land, Oreg., airport; bids in Jan. 25. 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—Chrysler Motors Corp., Murphy 
Ave., is planning to build a $1 million plant 
addition; plans by Robert & Co. Assoc., 78 
Poplar St. 

ATLANTA--Graybar Electric Co., c/o Henry 
Jordon, architect, Healey Bldg., has awarded 
a $365,000 contract to Gilbert Beers, 489 
Bishop St. N.W., for construction of a ware- 
house and office. 

ATLANTA—Atlanta Paper Co., c/o Mosco- 
witz, Willner & Millkey, architects, 1000 
Peachtree St., N, E., has awarded a $1 
million contract to Henry C. Beck Co., First 
National Bank Bldg., for erection of a paper 
products manufacturing plant. 


LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE, LA.—Ethyl Corp. has 
awarded a contract to C. F. Braun & Co., 
Alhambra, Calif., for engineering and con- 
struction work on proposed $10 million plant 
addition. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—Mack Realty Co., 1200-1204 W. 
Baltimore St., has awarded a $150,000 con- 
tract to Frantz Construction Co., 10 W. 
Chase St., for erection of a manufacturing 
building. 

BALTIMORE—Baltimore Steel Co., 1400 East- 
ern Ave., fabricator of structural stee) and 
ornamental iron work, has started erection 
of a branch plant on North Point Rd. One 
building is now under way with work on a 
Second to be started immediately, and con- 
struction of other units expected to follow 
this year, 


NEW JERSEY 


TOMS RIVER, N. J.—Jersey Central Power & 
Light Co., 100 Brook St., Long Branch, 
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plans to build a $100,000 industrial build- 
ing; J. L. Maxwell, c/o owner, engineer. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


MINOT, N. D.—Northern States Power Co., 
15 8S, Fifth St., Minneapolis, will build a 
$1 million power plant and transmission lines 
under the supervision of D. F. McElroy, su- 
perintendent. 


RHODE ISLAND 


CRANSTON, R. I.—Narragansett Brewing 
Co., Emil Schierholz, president, New Depot 
Ave., has awarded a $325,000 contract to 
Smiley Construction Co., 1115 Trenton St., 
Pawtucket, for erection of a storage unit 
including refrigerating facilities. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ABBEVILLE, 8S. C.—Abbeville Mills Corp. 
has awarded a $1 million contract to Daniel 
Construction Co., Greenville, for a mill ad- 
dition, 

COLUMBIA,’ 8. C.—Hercules Tractor Corp., 
Auburn, O., is planning to construct a 
$250,000 tractor manufacturing plant; W. L. 
Brockway, c/o owner, engineer. 


TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Owner, c/o Hunt, 
Caton & Assoc., architects, James Bldg., is 
planning to spend $250,000 to remodel a 
structure for a warehouse. 

COLUMBIA, TENN.—Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Columbia, has awarded a $750,000 contract 
to Rust Engineering Co., Clark Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, for construction of a smoke washing 
unit, 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—East Tennessee Natural 
Gas Co, plans to build a $14 million natural 
gas pipeline from Centerville via Nashville, 
and intermediate towns to Chattanooga. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. — Nashville Tennessean 
and Nashville Banner, 1100 Broadway, is 
planning to construct a $2 million plant ad- 
dition; plans by Marr & Holman, Stahlman 
Bldg. 

OAK RIDGE, 


TENN. — East Tennessee 


Natural Gas Co. plans a $10 million gas 
pipeline between Mitchellville and Oak 
Ridge. 


TEXAS 


DAINGERFIELD, TEX.—Lone Star Steel Co., 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., Dallas, plans to 
spend $450,000 for plant expansion for slag 
production. 

DALLAS, TEX.—lInternational Harvester Co., 
1809 S. Lamar St., plans to build a $1,250,- 
000 warehouse or wholesale parts depot. 

DALLAS, TEX.—General Motors Corp., United 
Motors Service Division, 515 N. Pearl St., 
has awarded a $445,000 contract to 
O’Rourke Construction Co., 1001 W. Com- 
merce St. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Westinghouse Electric Sup- 
ply Co., 405 N. Griffin St., has awarded a 
$650,000 contract to E. V. McCright & Co. 
Ltd., 311 S. Akard St., for construction of a 
warehouse and office. 

EASTLAND, TEX.—Kirk Pool Operators Com- 
mission plans to build a $1 million natural 
gasoline plant (flare gas), 

FORT WORTH, TEX. — Community Public 
Service Co., Electric Bldg., is planning to 
spend $500,000 on electric power plant im- 
provements and expansions. 

GARLAND, TEX.—kKraft Food Corp., 2031 
Amelia St., Dallas, is spending $240,000 to 
remodel, repair and convert the Continental 
Motors plant into a food making center. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—American Can Co., Lock- 
wood and Clinton Dr., plans a $375,000 ad- 
dition to its metal can making plant. 

HOUSTON, TEX.— HOM Co., 300 Wayside 
Dr., plans to construct a $1 million ware- 
house and office with air conditioning; plans 
by Harvin Moore, 2008 W. Alabama St. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Reichold Chemicals Inc., 
601 Woodward Heights, Ferndale, Detroit, 
Plans to construct a $500,000 resin plant and 
later a $1 million additional resin plant 
unit, 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Produce Terminal Inc., c/o 
Vernon C. Vaughan, 101 Travis St., is plan- 
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ning to construct a $2 million produce ter- 
minal; H. K. Ferguson Co., M & M Bidg., 
engineers. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Diamond Alkali Co., 1006 
Main St., plans to spend $13,500,000 for 
chemical plant expansions, and $1,250,000 
for a perchlorothylene chemical plant, both 
near LaPorte. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—B. M. Vaughn & Co., 3227 
Milan St., has awarded a $185,000 con- 
tract to Mecca Engineering & Construction 
Co., 2026 Harold St., for a warehouse and 
storage building. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—J. Weingarten Inc., 808 
Prairie St., is planning to build a $250,000 
bakery, a $250,000 poultry processing plant, 
and a $200,000 warehouse; plans by Finger 
& Rustay, National Standard Bidg. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—New Mexico Pipe Line Co., 
702 San Jacinto St., has awarded a $312,000 
contract to Wright Construction Co., Lov- 
ington, New Mexico, for a crude oil pipeline 
from Shafter Lake Station to southwest An- 
drews County. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Goodyear Synthetic Rubber 
Co., subsidiary, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Corp., LaPorte Rd., has awarded a $500,000 
contract to Consolidated Western Contractors 
Inc., M & M Bidg., for expansion of its 


rubber plant. 

PORT.ARTHUR, TEX.—D, M. Picton Towing 
Co, plans to build marine repair shops and 
docks costing $500,000 east of Lakeview. 

PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—Gulf Oil Corp.,. Port 
Arthur, plans to build a $4.5 million poly- 
form refinery unit near here, and a $6 mil- 
lion desulphurization refinery unit. 

RANKIN, TEX. — Plymouth Oil Co. has 
awarded a contract to Hudson Engineering 
Corp., Houston, for construction of a $5.5 
million gasoline plant. 

RANKIN, TEX.—Slick-Urschel Oil Co., Milam 
Bidg., San Antonio, has awarded a $6 mil- 
lion contract .to Texas Natural Gasoline 
Corp., Milam Bldg., San Antonio, for the 
design and construction of a gasoline plant. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Scobey Fireproof 
Storage Co., 315 N. Medina St., is planning 
to build a $250,000 warehouse and a $250,- 
000 warehouse and industrial building; plans 
by Atlee B. & Robert M. Ayres, Transit 
Tower. 

WICHITA FALLS, TEX.—Panhandle Produc- 
ing & Refining Co., Panhandle Bldg., Wichita 
Falls, plans a $1 million enlargement of its 
refinery cracking plant here; Jones & 
Laughlin, 1504 Scott St., engineers, and Uni- 


versal Oil Products Co., 310 S. Michican 
St., Chicago, structural engineers, 


UTAH 


BONANZA, UTAH—American Gilsonite Co, 
will build a $250,000 gilsonite plant, 

GARFIELD, UTAH—Kennecott Copper Corp, 
Kearns Bldg., Salt Lake City, has awarded 
a $16 million contract to Utah Construc. 
tion Co., 57 E. Fourth South St., Salt Lake 
City, for construction of an electrolytic cop- 
per refinery. 


WASHINGTON 


RUSTON, WASH.—American Smelting & Re. 
fining Co. is building a $300,000 building to 
house a sulphuric acid plant. 

VANCOUVER, WASH.—City is going to build 
a treatment plant and pumping stations f- 
nanced by a $450,000 bond issue; plans by 
Stevens & Koon, Portland, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


FOLLANSBEE, W. VA. -— Follansbee Steel 
Corp., Third and Liberty Sts., plans to 
construct a $100,000 factory and warehouse; 
W. L, Barr, c/o owner, engineer, 





PRICES OF 
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SILICON ALLOYS 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 18.5¢c per Ib of contained Si; packed 
19.90c; ton lots 21.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate 
allowed. 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 11.3c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 12.9c, ton lot 14.35c, less ton 16c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


76% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 13.5c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 14.8c, ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17.2c. 
Delivered. Spot. add 0.8c. 


80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk 14.65-15c per Ib of contained Si, carload 
packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9c, less ton 18.05c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16-5c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.)}. Add 0.7c to above 90-95% ferrosilicon 
prices. 


Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max. 
Fe.). C.1., lump, bulk, regular 19.0c per Ib 
of Si c.). packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less ton 
22.1c. Add 1.5¢c for max. 0.10% calcium grade. 
Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade analyzing 
min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 8.90c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lots packed 10.3c, 200 to 1999 Ib 10.65c, 
smaller lots 11.15c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium. Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
each and containing exactly 2 lb of Cr.). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk, 13.75c per Ib of briquet, 
carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
16.15c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3 Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Mn). 
Contract, carioad, bulk, 1000c per Ib of 
briquet, c.l. packaged 108c, ton lot 11L£c, 
less ton 22.5c. Delivered, Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
approx. % Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 10.0c, 
per Ib of briquet, c.l. packed 10.8c, ton lot 
11.6c, less ton 12.5c. Delivered. Add 0.25c 
for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weilghing ap- 
prox. 5 Ib and containing exactly 2 Ib of Si). 
Contract, carload, bulk 6.15c per lb of briquet, 
c.l. packed 6.95c, ton lot 7.75c, less ton 8.65c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
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(Small size—weighing approx. 2% Ib and con- 
taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 
6.30c, c.l. packed 7.10c, ton lots 7.90c, less ton 
8.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching, 
smail size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib of 
Mo each; 95.00c per pound of Mo contained. 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 
Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18%, and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 19.25c per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 20.05c, ton lot 21.55¢ less ton 22.55c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9c 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 19.1c, ton lot 
21.0c, less ton 22.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 
Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.). 
Contract, ton lots, 2” x D, $1.40 per lb of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.45. (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.). Ton 
lot $1.28, less ton $1.35. F.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot add 
5c. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-48%, C 
6-8%)}. Contract, $160 per net ton, fo.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tion east of Mississippi river and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: Ti 17-21%, C 
3-4.5%). Contract, $175 per ton, f.o.b. Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 
Ferrovanadium: QOpen-Hearth Grade (Va 35- 
55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% max.). Con- 
tract, any quantity, $2.90 per Ib of contained 
Va. Delivered. Spot, add 10c. Crucible-Special 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., C 
0.5-1% max.), $3. 

Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% 
max.), $3.10. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots, 
$1.20 per ib of contained V,0,, freight al- 
lowed.. Spot, add 5c. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c; No. 6, 
63c; No. 79, 45c, freight allowed. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (W 70-80%). Contract, 10,000 
lb W or more, $2.25 per lb of contained W; 
2000 Ib W to 10,000 Ib W, $2.35; less than 
2000 Ib W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 


Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Contract 
or spot, 1000 Ib or more, $2.90 per & of con- 
tained W; less than 1000 lb W, $3. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 
12-15% Zirconium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Contract, 
.1., lump, bulk 6.6c per lb of alloy, c.l. packed 
7.35c, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUCTS 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lot 2ic, less ton 22.25c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max. 
Al 0.50% max., C 050% max.). Contract, 
100 Ib or more. 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 
pe Less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add ic. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $6.25 per 
lb contained B, f.o.b. Philo, O., freight not 
exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 


Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 


Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to 
carload, Sc per lb, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% max. 
Si 8% max., C 0.5% max.). Contract, ton lot, 
2” x D, $2.90 per Ib of contained Cb, less ton 
$2.95. Delivered. Spot, add 25c. 


CMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5- 
Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Carload. 12 M x D, car 
load packed 19.0c per Ib of material, ton lot 
19.75c, less ton 21.0c. Delivered. 


Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8%, 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, Boron 0.55-0-75%). Car- 
load, packed, 1” x D, 43c per Ib of alloy, ton 
lot 45c, less ton 47c. Delivered. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx.). Contract, carload, packed, 
%” x 12 M, 16.5¢c per Ib of alloy, ton jots 
17,25c, less ton 18.5c. Delivered. Spot, adé 
0.25c. 

Graphidox No, 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti * 
11%). C.l. packed, 16.50-17.00c per Ib of alloy; 
ton lots 17.90-18.00e; less ton lots 19.40-19.50, 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y¥.; freight allowed to 
St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.L packed, 14.25¢ per Ib of 
alloy; ton lots 15.75c; less ton lots 17.0%, 
f.o.b., Niagara Falls, N. Y¥.; freight allowed 
to St. Louis. 


Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al). 
Packed, lump, carload lic, ton lots 11.25 
smaller lots 11.75¢ per Ib alloy; freight 00 
exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 


Ferrophosphorus (23-25% based on 24% ao ? 
tent with unitage of $3 for each 1% © 
above or below the base): Gross tons per ~ 
load, f.o.b. sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, % 
Siglo, Tenn.; $65 per gross ton. 
Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib, com 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington. 
Pa,., furnace, any quantity $1.10. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per 1b, contained 
Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa., packed in bags com 
taining 20 Ib of molybdenum, 95.00c. 
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